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Social Security in Review 


Employment in December 

In the last month of 1945, 1.1 million 
persons were released by the Army, 
nearly 400,000 by the Navy. The to- 
tal number of servicemen returned to 
civilian life from May 12 through De- 
cember 31 was close to 5.7 million (4.7 
million released from the Army, about 
1 million from the Navy). By the end 
of the year, economic demobilization 
was practically completed and more 
than half the military demobilization 
had been accomplished. Total mili- 
tary personnel subject to demobiliza- 
tion after January 1, 1946, may be 
estimated at 4 to 4.5 million (2 to 2.5 
million in the Army and 2 million in 
the Navy). 

Because of the lag between the re- 
lease of servicemen from the armed 
forces and their return to civilian oc- 
cupations and because of increase in 
numbers of ex-servicemen enrolling in 
colleges, it is difficult to determine 
just how many veterans joined the 
civilian labor force after May 1945, 
but the number may be conservatively 
estimated at 4.5-4.7 million. 

Readjustment allowances were paid 
in the week ended December 15 to 
450,000 veterans. This number in- 
cludes, however, some persons re- 
leased from the armed forces before 
the surrender of Japan. When ad- 
justment is made for them, it appears 
that more than 90 percent of the ex- 
servicemen available for civilian em- 
ployment found jobs by the middle of 
December. Although the number 
seeking work and entitled to readjust- 
ment allowances is steadily increas- 
ing, in December it was less than 
might have been expected from the 
extreme speed of demobilization and 
repatriation of troops from overseas. 

The level of unemployment in in- 
dustries covered by State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs varied 
within a very narrow range during 
December. 

The 7-percent rise from November 
in the average number of claims was 
due, at least partly, to seasonal fac- 
tors. In fact, a similar rise was re- 
corded each year from 1940 to 1944. 


679697—46——-1 


The decline in the last week of De- 
cember was probably caused by ad- 
ministrative factors (the Christmas 
holidays). 





Number of claims 
(in thousands) 





Week ended 
| Wait- 
Total | Initial ing 
| period 





December 1 , 82 124 
December 8 ’ 122 
December 15.---- > 118 
December 22._--_- 110 
December 29... . 96 














The stability in compensable claims 
throughout the month indicated that 
reemployment among displaced work- 
ers in covered industries kept pace 
with new displacements. Moreover, 
the influx of veterans to the civilian 
labor market was partly offset by 
withdrawals of war emergency work- 
ers. The extent of this last move- 
ment cannot be ascertained in view 
of the considerable seasonal fluctua- 
tion in the size of the labor force at 
the end of the year. 

Unemployment in covered indus- 
tries remained stable through De- 
cember not only in the United States 
as a whole but also in individual 
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States. In the eight States with the 
largest total volume of claims, the 
numbers for the weeks ended Decem- 
ber 1 and December 22 were as fol- 
lows: 





Total claims (in thousands) 








week ended— 
State 

| December 1 | December 22 
New York..... 235 231 
California 208 | 212 
Michigan. .. 155 150 
New Jersey... 136 135 
Illinois 135 | 130 
Pennsylvania. - 130 | 131 
Ohio. 111 86 
Missouri. 57 64 








November in Review 


In unemployment compensation in 
November, both initial and continued 
claims were below October levels, but 
the weekly average number of bene- 
ficiaries and the total amount ex- 
pended reached new highs. The av- 
erage of 1.3 million beneficiaries was 
about 50,000 more than in June 1940, 
the previous peak, while disburse- 
ments were estimated at almost $108.6 
million. The uninterrupted monthly 
drop since August in initial claims— 
from 1.2 million to 758,000 in Novem- 
ber—was accompanied by a rise in the 
proportion of initial claims filed by 
workers entering a second or subse- 
quent spell of unemployment in the 
benefit year; in other words, some of 
the jobs which workers found after 
filing their first claims for benefits 
proved to be temporary and they were 
again looking for work. From State 
reports at hand, it is evident that the 
largest proportion of initial claimants 
in many States are men but that more 
than half of the compensable claims 
are filed by women. Employers are 
tending to hire men whenever possi- 
ble, especially for the higher-paying 
jobs, and the reabsorption of women 
into the labor market is proceeding 
slowly. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
the increase in monthly benefit 
awards continued in November, when 
some 47,500 benefits were awarded, 
900 more than in October. Though 
primary benefits did not register an 
increase shown by all other types, the 
number of older workers filing claims 
for benefits since the end of hostilities 
has been so great that October-—No- 
vember awards of primary benefits 
exceeded the combined total for July, 
August, and September. Benefits in 


Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, May 5—December 29, 1945 
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force at the end of November totaled 
more than 1.4 million, at a monthly 
amount of $26.8 million. Only 12 per. 
cent were in conditional-payment 
status, the lowest percentage in more 
than 3 years. 


In Novemser, for the first time in 
almost 4 years, recipients increased 
under all public assistance programs. 
The upturn in recipient rolls had been 
evident during the year in aid to de- 
pendent children and general assist- 
ance and the number of aged recipi- 
ents began increasing in September, 
but November was the first month 
since June 1943 in which the number 
increased in aid to the blind. Dela- 
ware made its first payments during 
the month under its approved plan 
for aid to the blind. Average pay- 
ments continued to advance under all 
programs, and the total amount ex- 
pended in assistance was almost $86.7 
million, $7.4 million more than in 
November 1944. 


President Vetoes Immediate Trans- 
fer of U. S. Employment 
Service 


President Truman on December 22 
vetoed the $51-million bill rescinding 
certain war appropriations and cut- 
backs because it carried a rider that 
would “require our system of public 
employment offices—now unified in a 
single national system—to be broken 
up within 100 days, and transferred 
to operation as 51 separate State and 
territorial systems.” 

In his veto message the President 
declared that the provisions in the 
rider would “immeasurably retard our 
reemployment program... So far 
as the timing of the transfer is con- 
cerned, the period designated ... is 


AUG 
Vv. WEEKS ENDED 





the most disadvantageous that could 
have been chosen. It will result in a 
disrupted and inefficient employment 
service at the very time when efficient 
operation is most vitally needed by 
veterans, workers, and employers. 

“Our local public employment of- 
fices are now, and will be during the 
next several months, in the midst of 
the peak work load in their history... 
At such a time, any change in manage- 
ment and direction is necessarily dis- 
ruptive to the service. A change 
which would replace our present single 
and unified management by 51 sepa- 
rate managements would be very 
harmful... the transfer of some 23,000 
employees to new conditions of em- 
ployment, and the adjustment of op- 
erations to the requirements of 51 
different State agencies, will inevita- 
bly cause confusion and delay.” 

President Truman referred to his 
earlier message on reconversion, in 
which he had pointed out the national 
responsibilities and problems in con- 
nection with reemployment during 
the reconversion period, when dis- 
placed war workers and veterans “will 
need and have a right to expect from 
their National Government an effec- 
tive job-counseling and placement 
service. These problems and respon- 
sibilities cannot, in a period when mil- 
lions of veterans and other workers 
are moving across State lines, be met 
adequately through 51 separate and 
independent public employment serv- 
ice systems, linked only by the neces- 
sarily remote and indirect influence of 
a Federal agency financing the State 
systems through grants-in-aid. 

“For these reasons, I now repeat my 
recommendation that the transfer of 
our public employment offices to State 


(Continued on page 7) 
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People on the Move: Effect of Residence 
Requirements for Public Assistance 
By A. J. Altmeyer* 


The Social Security Board has recommended in its annual 
report to Congress that the assumption of additional Federal 
responsibility for public assistance should be conditioned on 
the removal of State residence requirements. This article 
discusses the basis for the Board’s recommendation. 


Mosti.ity has always been a char- 
acteristic of American life. From the 
earliest days of the Nation, the es- 
tablishment and development of 
means of transportation, travel, and 
communication have been considered 
to be in the most urgent public inter- 
est. The early crude means of trans- 
portation have been improved as ad- 
vancements in technology were made, 
until now no part of the country can 
be considered remote or inaccessible. 
The horse and buggy trip to the next 
county of a few decades ago took as 
long as it takes to fly from New York to 
San Francisco today. Plans for the 
future call for even greater achieve- 
ments in transportation. Thus, each 
generation of Americans has had bet- 
ter facilities for travel and movement 
than preceding generations. Our 
vast Nation has become one large 
community. 


Recent Increase in Migration 


Although the American people have 
always been “on the move,” in the 
past 15 years this movement has 
reached unprecedented proportions. 
The accelerated movement began in 
the depression years, when unem- 
ployed workers and their families 
moved about in an effort to find em- 
ployment and farm workers and their 
families left the unproductive 2nd 
drought-stricken areas looking for 
fresh opportunities. 

In the 1930’s some communities re- 
sisted the migrants. Although these 
people generally were younger and 
more vigorous than the population as 
a whole, the depression was Nation- 
wide and it was inevitable that a 
substantial number of migrants should 
need public assistance before they 
could become self-supporting. Re- 
pressive measures were used to keep 
potential paupers out and to deny aid 
to those not considered properly 
“settled.” 





* Chairman, Social Security Board. 





In 1941 the Supreme Court came to 
the defense of the migrants with a 
forthright decision* which swept 
away these dangerous impingements 
on the right to move freely between 
States. The Court made it clear that 
this right is an incident of national 
citizenship and is protected by the 
Constitution from State interference. 
If States are permitted to curtail the 
free movement of those who are des- 
titute, according to the Supreme 
Court, “It would prevent a citizen, be- 
cause he was poor, from seeking new 
horizons in other States. It might 
thus withhold from large segments of 
our people that mobility which is basic 
to any guarantee of freedom of op- 
portunity.” Thus, the means of 
travel possessed by Americans is com- 
plemented by the right to travel, and 
the right may not be jeopardized be- 
cause of destitution. 


This great population movement 
changed its character with the begin- 
ning of the defense construction 
boom. Workers were wanted and 
now moved with more specific plans 
of employment. New factories were 
going up, and existing factories were 
converting to war production. When 
the war began, this movement became 
accentuated. Workers were actively 
recruited by the U. S. Employment 
Service for war plants. Mass migra- 
tion of workers and their families to 
the centers of war production resulted. 
The Bureau of the Census has esti- 
mated that between December 1941 
and March 1945 civilian migrants 
reached the unprecedented total of 
more than 15 million” (A migrant 
was considered a person who, in 
March 1945, was living in a county 
different from that in which he lived 


1 Edwards v. State of California, 314 U. S. 
160 (1941). 

2“Civilian Migration in the United 
States: December, 1941, to March, 1945” 
(Bureau of the Census, Population—Spe- 
cial Reports, Series P-S, No. 5, September 
1945). 


in December 1941.) Within this 
period, half of these persons, or 6 per- 
cent of the total population of the 
country, moved to a different State. 

The Census Bureau study also 
showed that a large proportion of 
these migrants were children. Chil- 
dren under 14 years of age made up 
nearly one-fourth of the intercounty 
migrants during the war, while in the 
prewar years 1935-40 children com- 
prised only about one-sixth of all 
migrants. 

The reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction is being accompanied by fur- 
ther dislocation of the population. In 
war industries unsuited to reconver- 
sion to peacetime activities—ship- 
yards and powder plants, for exam- 
ple—workers are seeking new jobs. 
Some of these people are finding em- 
ployment in the same or nearby com- 
munities, but many are having to 
move to other communities. 

Thus, the large-scale movement of 
population between communities and 
States, from rural to urban areas, and 
from urban to rural areas is continu- 
ing. Adding to the volume of inter- 
state migration is that brought about. 
by the ex-servicemen and women who, 
in making their adjustments to civil- 
ian life, may wish to make their start 
in communities other than those 
where they formerly lived. Many 
have seen parts of the country which 
previously they had only heard about. 
Postwar America, inevitably, will be 
more mobile than before the war. 


Migration and Public Assistance 


In the light of the large-scale move- 
ment of population characteristic of 
our civilization, residence require- 
ments for public assistance are an 
anachronism. During the depres- 
sion, groups who left their own com- 
munities in search of employment 
were not always successful, and many 
found themselves stranded and in dire 
need of assistance. Some did not 
have the security of help from neigh- 
bors and relatives which was often 
available to those who stayed at home. 
Yet the same group found, in the new 
community, that public programs for 
aiding needy people too often ex- 
cluded “strangers.” 

The concept that local communities 
were only responsible for “their own” 
people had its origin at a time when 
local government paid all the cost of 
assistance. Not much progress away 
from this pattern has been made. 
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During the depression, communities 
themselves had very limited funds. 
Even when there was recognition of 
the need and responsibility for helping 
“nonresidents,” they felt that their 
first responsibility was to their own 
people. 

Recognition of the national nature 
of this problem resulted in 1933 in the 
establishment of the Federal transient 
program, which made Federal funds 
available to States and localities to aid 
nonresidents. This program was in 
existence for only 2 years. While Fed- 
eral emergency work programs were in 
operation, further assistance from 
Federal funds was available to non- 
residents in the form of employment. 
This employment, however, could be 
obtained only through certification 
by local officials, who often were re- 
luctant to certify nonresidents when 
many residents were waiting for jobs. 
Except for the transient and the Fed- 
eral work programs, there have been 
no Federal programs specifically de- 
signed to aid the States in caring for 
nonresidents. 


Residence and Settlement Laws 


Federal funds are, however, avail- 
able to the States under the Social Se- 
curity Act to help meet the needs of 
nonresidents as well as residents who 
are otherwise eligible for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. So far as the 
availability of Federal matching funds 
is concerned, the States may give as- 
sistance to nonresidents on the same 
basis as to residents. If the States 
choose to have residence requirements 
for these three social security pro- 
grams, the Social Security Act places 
a limit on the length of residence a 
State may require of an applicant.* 

“Residence,” as used in the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act, means living in a State and can- 
not be construed to mean “settlement” 
in the technical sense of that word. 
Thus, for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind, a person may not be disqualified 
on the ground that he received gen- 


*For old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, the maximum is 5 years out of the 
last 9 years, including 1 year immediately 
preceding application. A child may not 
be disqualified for aid to dependent chil- 
dren on the basis of residence if he has 
resided in the State for 1 year immedi- 
ately preceding the application. Special 
provisions apply to children under 1 year 
of age. 


eral assistance, for example, while he 
was residing in the State, and thereby 
failed to acquire a legal settlement. 
Nor would a woman be deemed ineligi- 
ble on the ground that her “settle- 
ment,” derived from her husband, was 
in another State, if she herself had 
resided in the State of application the 
necessary period. Moreover, a person 
qualifies as a resident, generally speak- 
ing, by living in the State for the 
necessary period without regard to 
any local residence requirements. 

In general assistance, where there is 
no Federal program to aid the States, 
the length and type of residence re- 
quirements are determined as each 
State sees fit. “Settlement” concepts 
are frequently used either to deter- 
mine which unit of State government 
should pay the cost or to determine 
who is eligible. 

During the 10 years in which the 
Social Security Act has been in opera- 
tion, a slight trend toward lower State 
residence requirements for the three 
groups covered by the act has been 
noticeable. The accompanying table 
shows the residence requirements for 
the three special types of public as- 
sistance for the years 1936 and 1945. 
For old-age assistance, comparable in- 
formation is available for 1935, before 
the Social Security Act was passed. 
In that year, 30 States had old-age as- 
sistance programs. Four of these 
States required 20 or more years’ res- 
idence to qualify, 25 States required 
from 10 to 20 years, and 1 State 
required 5 years of residence. 


State residence requirements for public 
assistance, 1936 and 1945 





Number of States with specified 
requirements 





Aid to 


Old-age Aid to 
assistance | the blind 3 ro“ 


| 


1936 | 1945 1996 | 1945 1936 | 1945 


State residence 
requirements ? 





CORE canscceces 41} 35) 24/ 27 0 0 
3 years. RES 0 2 0 2 0 0 
Diccéuncesuss 1 1 0 2 0 0 
| ee 0; 12 2] 14| 2% 46 

_ oni 0 1 0 1 0 4 
Noapproved plan; 9 0} 25 5| 25 1 




















1 As of Oct. 1, 1945. 

2 For simplification, the residence requirements of 
the States were grouped in classifications which 
included variants, e. g., “5 years out of 9 years,’’ 
“5 years out of 10 years,”’ and so on. 

3 In 1936, 11 States waived residence requirements 
if the applicant became blind while resident in the 
State. In 1945, 19 States made such provision. 


The subsequent trend toward lib- 


eralization is particularly noticeable 
in old-age assistance. In 1936, after 


the Social Security Act had been in 
effect for a year, only 1 State operat- 
ing under the act had residence re- 
quirements less rigorous than the 
maximum permitted by the act. In 
1945, however, 16 States required sub- 
stantially less than the maximum per- 
mitted, including Rhode Island, which 
had repealed all residence laws re- 
lating to public assistance. On the 
other hand, many States still cling to 
the maximum residence requirements 
allowable. 

While there is a trend toward liber- 
alization of residence requirements for 
the programs in which there is Fed- 
eral financial participation, the trend 
in general assistance—the program 
needed to take care of people not cov- 
ered by the Federal-State pro- 
grams—has been toward stricter State 
and local settlement requirements. 
This trend in general assistance was 
noted by both the Select Committee 
to Investigate Interstate Migration,‘ 
headed by Representative Tolan, and 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board.’ 

The trend toward liberalization in 
the three categories of public assist- 
ance for which the Social Security 
Act makes funds available to the 
States can be traced in part to an 
awareness by the States that resi- 
dence requirements bar otherwise eli- 
gible people who, in many instances, 
have to be cared for by State-local 
programs without Federal funds. 
The States have also realized that 
stringent requirements which arbi- 
trarily make people ineligible defeat 
the purpose of the program. In ad- 
dition to the actual lowering of stat- 
utory residence requirements, some 
States reduce residence requirements 
on a reciprocal basis. Wisconsin has 
done more than any other State to 
work out such reciprocal agreements 
and now has agreements with 14 other 
States. 

Progress, although real, has been 
Slow because of the pressure against 
repealing residence requirements. It 
has been argued that, without resi- 
dence requirements, States which 
make more nearly adequate public as- 
sistance payments would have an in- 


*U. S. Congress, Report of the Select 
Committee to Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens, H. Rept. 
369, 77th Congress, 1942, p. 58. 

5 National Resources Planning Board, 
Security, Work, and Relief Policies, Report 
for 1943, Part III, H. Doc. 128, 78th Con- 
gress, 1943, p. 143. 
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flux of potential recipients from the 
other States. , 

The validity éf this argument can 
be seriously questioned, but the rec- 
ommendations which the Social Se- 
curity Board has made to Congress 
would, if adopted, make the argument 
even weaker. The Board has recom- 
mended that Federal funds be made 
available to aid the States in financing 
general assistance. Such a program 
would make more needy people eligi- 
ble for aid in their own State and 
would minimize whatever tendency 
there might be for people to move in 
order to obtain assistance. The 
Board, furthermore, has recom- 
mended adoption of a plan of special 
Federal aid for low-income States. 
By raising the average payment in the 
low-income States, this plan would 
reduce the “spread” between these 
States and those which can make 
higher payments. If more nearly 
adequate assistance is available for all 
needy people, there is unlikely to be 
any movement of people into a State 
to receive assistance. 


There is serious doubt, moreover, 
whether people really do move in 
order to obtain assistance. Rhode 
Island, which has repealed residence 
laws for all forms of public assist- 
ance, has found that people do not 
move to obtain assistance. Governor 
McGrath reported the State’s experi- 
ence as follows: 


Rhode Island’s experience indicates 
that the proposed advantages of set- 
tlement and residence restrictions 
upon eligibility for assistance are 
completely fictitious. It has been 
contended that if a State has high 
relief standards and does not have 
settlement restrictions, persons will 
move into that State to be eligible for 
relief. We have found this conten- 
tion to be false. The general public 
assistance standards in Rhode Island 
are probably the highest in the 
United States; but to this day we 
have not been able to locate a single 
family or individual who has moved 
into Rhode Island in order to avail 
himself of Rhode Island’s high gen- 
eral assistance standards. Many 
workers have moved into the State to 
obtain work, and Rhode Island’s war 
industries have been strengthened by 
this migration. A small proportion 
of these have needed assistance. We 
do not begrudge them this assistance. 
We think that any State should ex- 
pect to take the bitter with the sweet 
and that any area whose resources 
are strengthened by migration should 
expect to assume responsibility for 
the relatively small relief burden 
which is incidental to that migration. 

We do not know exactly how many 
persons are now receiving assistance 


in Rhode Island who would not have 
been eligible had our settlement laws 
not been abolished. We do not know 
because the whole expensive, time- 
consuming, administrative work in- 
volved in determining settlement has 
been eliminated, resulting in a very 
substantial streamlining of the relief 
administration process. We are 
pretty certain that the cost of assist- 
ing these persons is not nearly as 
great as the administrative costs 
which were necessitated when settle- 
ment was a necessary condition to 
eligibility. Even if it were much 
more costly to provide for them, it is 
absurd for us, in these days when we 
are feeding many nations and plan- 
ning to feed hungry peoples through- 
out the world, to draw the line for 
specified periods of time on Americans 
in our own States and communities.° 


Proposals for Changes in Residence 
Laws 

Several proposals have been made 
for changes in residence laws to 
minimize their undesirable effect. 
One of these is to have the various 
States work out reciprocal agreements 
among themselves. Such agree- 
ments, generally speaking, would en- 
able a State to lower or abandon its 
residence requirements as they affect 
an applicant coming from another 
State, if the other State is willing to 
act similarly for applicants coming 
from the first State. The effect of 
this type of agreement is limited, since 
individual arrangements would have 
to be worked out between and among 
all the States. Many States cannot 
take such action because their laws do 
not permit it. 

General use of these agreements 
would complicate rather than simplify 
administration of residence laws. 
Details of, the agreements with every 
State would have to be made available 
to everyone investigating applications 
for assistance. The amount of time 
required to work out the agreements 
with the States and to apply them on 
a day-to-day basis might well prove 
greater than that required under 
present laws. Furthermore, unless 
all these agreements called for waiv- 
ing residence requirements com- 
pletely, some applicants would still be 
disqualified. Reciprocal agreements, 
in addition, would not diminish the 
effort now expended in proving resi- 
dence. The same expensive and time- 
consuming investigations would still 
have to be made. 

Enactment of a uniform residence 


*McGrath, J. Howard, “State Settle- 
ment Laws Delay Victory,” State Govern- 
ment, February 1943, p. 31. 


law by all States has been proposed on 
and off for 30 years to minimize the 
undesirable effect of residence laws. 
One year is the time period usually 
suggested. This proposal would pro- 
vide that a person would establish 
residence, for purposes of public as- 
sistance, by residing within the State 
of application for a year, and that all 
State laws would specify that no per- 
son could lose his residence until he 
had gained a new one. 

Actually, only a few States have en- 
acted this type of law. Even if all 
States did enact such a law, there is 
no assurance that it would be inter- 
preted uniformly by the various State 
attorneys general and State depart- 
ments. Thus, what started out to be 
a uniform law might cease to be uni- 
form because of differing interpreta- 
tions. In addition, the burden of con- 
ducting residence investigations would 
still remain with the States. Again, 
the enactment of a uniform residence 
law would disqualify some people who, 
by frequent moving, cannot establish 
residence for assistance without living 
in the State of application for a year. 

This proposal offers no assurance 
that all otherwise eligible applicants 
would have their needs met while the 
States were investigating residence. 
Problems would also arise if people 
are to retain their residence in one 
State until they acquire it in another. 
For persons who apply for aid in 
States where they have no residence, 
it would be necessary for the States 
charged with responsibility either to 
accept another State’s investigation 
or make its own investigation by mail. 


A third proposal is to establish a 
program for nonresidents for which 
the Federal Government pays the 
total cost. All persons receiving as- 
sistance would be classified as resi- 
dents and nonresidents, and assist- 
ance to the latter would be the finan- 
cial responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. One of the questions this 
proposal raises is whether assistance 
financed wholly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be based on Federal 
standards or State standards. Ex- 
perience with the Federal transient 
program has shown that a dual 
standard of care cannot be adminis- 
tered successfully. Such a plan cre- 
ates a favored group—either resi- 
dents or nonresidents, as the case 
may be—causing confusion and un- 
reasonable discrimination. On the 
other hand, State standards should 
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not necessarily apply, because the 
establishment of a separate category 
for nonresidents would presuppose 
that these people are a Federal, not 
a State, responsibility. It is there- 
fore not to be expected that the State 
should have complete responsibility 
for determining the standard of care 
used for nonresidents. 

Classifying people as nonresidents 
for the purpose of obtaining Federal 
funds might have the effect of segre- 
gating them as “outsiders” and 
handicapping the integration of 
these families into community life. 
Experience during the depression 
showed that when jobs are made 
available through the welfare depart- 
ment, such as work program jobs, 
nonresidents are the last to be placed. 
The transient program also showed 
that the tendency is toward less dili- 
gent investigations of eligibility where 
only Federal funds are used. Far 
from lessening the necessity for 
making residence investigations, this 
proposal might actually increase that 
task. With the incentive of full Fed- 
eral payment for nonresidents, every 
possibility of proving lack of residence 
might be explored in order to shift 
the burden of support to the Federal 
Government. 


Eliminate Residence Requirements 
All proposals retaining residence 
requirements in public assistance are 
inconsistent with the goal of provid- 
ing aid to all needy people. These re- 
quirements are time consuming to ap- 
ply and cause delay in making aid 
available. They are wasteful and ad- 
ministratively cumbersome. While 
every reduction in these requirements 
qualifies some people who otherwise 
would not be eligible, some needy peo- 
ple still continue to be barred. The 
only way to qualify all otherwise eligi- 
ble needy people is to abolish all resi- 
dence requirements completely. 
States individually are handicapped 
in abolishing residence requirements 
in their public assistance programs. 
These requirements, however, should 
not be permitted to bar assistance to 
people in need. Essential to an or- 
derly transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy is the ability of the population to 
move freely. Furthermore, the nor- 
mal activities of people in this country 
involved considerable interstate move- 
ment even in peace and in otherwise 
normal times. Workers must feel free 
to make the moves they deem neces- 
sary for their economic security and 





personal happiness. If public assist- 
ance is needed in the transition, it 
should be only an incident and not a 
factor in effecting the worker’s plans. 
Workers should not be handicapped in 
taking this step by the fear that they 
will lose their residence or, if they 
are already receiving assistance, that 
such assistance will be discontinued 
until residence is established in an- 
other State. 

The necessity of removing residence 
requirements for public assistance has 
been recognized in many quarters. 
The Council of State Governments, for 
example, in recommending legislation 
to the States, pointed out that resi- 
dence or settlement requirements 
tended to restrict the free movement 
of people and represented a handicap 
to the prosecution of the war.’ This 
Same reasoning applies now. The 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers has also gone on record as favoring 
a public assistance program to cover 
all needy persons without regard to 
such restrictions as length and place 
of residence.* The Conference of 
Northeastern States in Social Welfare 
and Relief went on record in 1944 as 
favoring the “abolition of State settle- 
ment laws.” 

The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation at one time favored a maxi- 
mum i-year residence requirement 
with assumption by Federal Govern- 
ment of the total cost of assistance to 
persons with less than a year’s resi- 
dence. Recently the Association 
changed its position, and it now rec- 
ommends that “The Federal Govern- 
ment participate financially only in 
those assistance and other welfare 
programs in which all residence and 
citizenship requirements have been 
eliminated.”*® The Association is 
composed of State and local welfare 
administrators, together with other 
persons intérested in public welfare, 
and its recommendations merit care- 
ful consideration. 

In general assistance, confusion and 
suffering result from use of settlement 
laws to determine eligibility. Every 
study has revealed that State laws 
and interpretations are not only in- 
consistent among the States but are 
also inconsistent with the objective 

7 Council of State Governments,, Sug- 
gested State War Legislation for 1943, Re- 
port No. 2, 1942, p. 61. 


8“A. A. S. W. Platform on Public Social 
Services,” The Compass, September 1944, 
p. 4. 

® American Public Welfare Association, 
Letter to Members, September 28, 1945. 


of public assistance to grant assist- 
ance to people who need it. 

The careful study of social security, 
work, and relief policies made by the 
National Resources Planning Board 
showed that local relief is usually 
denied to persons not possessing the 
legal settlement specified in the in- 
dividual State laws.” A study made 
by the Russell Sage Foundation 
reached similar conclusions. The re- 
sult of variations among the States, 
according to the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, “is a group of needy persons for 
whose welfare no governmental unit 
has an accepted responsibility—people 
without a State, although most of 
them are American citizens.” * 

Similar observations were made by 
the Select Committee to Investigate 
Interstate Migration. “Year by year, 
because of the ever greater difficulty 
of proving settlement, it has become 
more difficult for large numbers of 
people to obtain relief in time of need. 
Departmental rules, opinions of attor- 
neys general, decisions of the courts, 
and the increased importance of ‘in- 
tent,’ have all combined to aggravate 
the complexity of the laws themselves, 
and to restrict the areas and circum- 
stances under which general relief is 
obtainable.” * 


The Social Security Board’s Rec- 
ommendations 


The Social Security Board has rec- 
ommended Federal grants-in-aid to 
States for a comprehensive and ade- 
quate program of general assistance 
with no eligibility requirements other 
than need. The Board has made sev- 
eral other proposals for extending 
public assistance under the Social 
Security Act but has made clear, how- 
ever, that any such extension of Fed- 
eral responsibility should be condi- 
tioned on the removal of State resi- 
dence requirements. Assistance to 
the States to help them aid certain 
needy groups has been recognized as 
a Federal responsibility in existing 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
and the Board has recommended that 
this responsibility be expanded to in- 
clude all persons in need. It is to all 
these people, not to residents alone, 
that this State-Federal responsibility 
extends. 


1” National Resources Planning Board, 
op. cit., p. 143. 

1 Ryan, Philip E., Migration and Social 
Welfare, Russell Sage Foundation, 1940, 
p. 51. 

220. S. Congress, op. cit., p. 635. 
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When the Social Security Act was 
passed, Congress decided to have re- 
sponsibility for its assistance provi- 
sions carried out by a partnership of 
the Federal Government and the 
States. The results have justified 
that decision. When States disqual- 
ify otherwise eligible people because 
of residence requirements, the result 
is inequitable treatment for people 


who do not fulfill the requirements of 
the State in which they apply for aid. 
Federal funds, derived from all the 
people, are made available to aid the 
States in caring for certain needy 
groups. Thus, there is strong justi- 
fication for assuring equal treatment 
of all the people by making assistance 
equally available. The people of the 
United States have contributed gen- 


erously to feeding needy people in 
various parts of the world. Through 
their Congress they have indicated a 
willingness to pay for assistance to 
needy groups in this country. It is 
thoroughly illogical to deny aid to 
some people just because they do not 
fulfill a residence requirement of a 
particular State. 





(Continued from page 2) 


operation be postponed until June 
1947. The Administration is commit- 
ted to returning the service to State 
operation, and that commitment will 
be carried through. But this is not 
the time.” 

Apart from the timing of the trans- 
fer, President Truman criticized the 
measure’s provisions governing the 
basis for Federal-State cooperation as 
failing to “assure that an adequate 
service will be available in all States.” 
He laid down two basic objectives for 
any Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram for a national system of public 
employment offices financed by Fed- 
eralfunds. “The Federal Government 
must be sure that the essential serv- 
ices are being provided through the 
State’s employment offices, and it 
must know that the offices are being 
operated with reasonable efficiency.” 

“The fact is,” the President contin- 
ued, “that our present legislation gov- 
erning the operation of our coopera- 
tive Federal-State employment service 
system, enacted in 1933, needs thor- 
ough revision in the light of changed 


conditions. Several bills now pend- 
ing ... are designed to accomplish 
this. Enactment of such permanent 


legislation is essential before a trans- 
fer back to State operation can be 
achieved in an efficient and orderly 
manner. 

“Adequate and uniform standards 
of service must be maintained and 
proper security for the personnel of 
the organization itself must be pro- 
vided in a permanent way, if it is to 
keep and attract the calibre of per- 
sonnel able and eager to perform its 
important tasks. 

“Only in this way can we provide a 
sound and permanent basis for Feder- 
al-State cooperation in the mainte- 
nance of a post-war system of public 
employment offices which will meet 
the needs of veterans, employers, 
workers, and the Nation as a whole.” 


President’s Report to the Nation 


In his radio report to the Nation on 
January 3, the President again urged 
that Congress act to provide Federal 
supplementation of “the unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits now provided 
by the different States. While unem- 
ployment has not reached anything 
like the level which was feared,” he 
said, “there still is need to provide at 
least some measure of subsistence to 
those men and women who do lose 
their jobs by the end of war produc- 
tion.” The President called “accept- 
able” the Senate-approved bill, now 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which provides for a 
maximum of 26 weeks of payments at 

tate-established levels of compensa- 
tion. The President included a 
“health and medical care program” 
among other problems urgently re- 
quiring legislative attention. 


Deficiency Appropriation 

Additional appropriations of $27 
million for Social Security Board op- 
erations during the balance of the 
fiscal year 1946 were included in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946 (Public Law No. 269), approved 
by the President on December 28. 
Of this amount, $25 million was allo- 
cated for grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation administra- 
tion and the remainder represents 
salaries of Board personnel and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 


Supreme Court Ruling on Social 
Security Tax Appeal 


Exemption of the Better Business 
Bureau of Washington, D. C., from 
paying social security taxes on the 
ground that it is an “educational” 
organization was unanimously denied 
by the Supreme Court on Novem- 
ber 13. 

The Bureau had argued that it 
qualified for exemption as a corpo- 
ration “organized and operated ex- 


clusively for scientific or educational 
purposes.” ‘The Court, rejecting this 
view, held that it was apparent “be- 
yond dispute that an important, if 
not the primary pursuit of peti- 
tioner’s organization is to promote 
not only an ethical, but also a prof- 
itable business community.” 

Social security taxes were paid by 
the Bureau from 1937 through 1941 
and it later filed claims for refunds, 
which were disallowed in the lower 
courts. 


GI Bill Amendments 


Legislation to clarify and liberalize 
certain provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 was com- 
pleted by Congress in December, and 
the bill was signed by the President 
on December 28 (Public Law No. 268, 
79th Coug.). 

Liberalization of the education pro- 
visions entitles any eligible veteran to 
at least a year’s education or training, 
regardless of his age, and increases 
the monthly subsistence allowances 
paid during the educational period. 
The terms on which loans for pur- 
chase or construction of a home, 
farm, or business property are guar- 
anteed have also been liberalized and 
extended. Amore detailed discussion 
of the amendments is carried else- 
where in this issue, as well as a com- 
parison, summarized from a report 
prepared by Bernard M. Baruch, of 
the major types of benefits available 
to World War II veterans under this 
act and similar provisions in the 
British Commonwealth. 


UNRRA Appropriations 

The remaining $550 million due on 
the total commitment of $1,350 mil- 
lion authorized in 1944 by Congress 
as this country’s contribution to 
UNRRA relief operations was ap- 
propriated in Public Law No. 259, 
signed December 14. A bill pledg- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Postwar Economic Perspectives 
II. Prewar Experience: The Labor Force 


and Employment 


By W. S. Woytinsky* 


This article is the second of several summarizing results of a 
study of possible postwar economic trends, undertaken as a 
means of evaluating the setting for planning social security 


measures. 


Following articles will consider the projection of 


prewar experience in terms of production and consumption and 
will analyze the possible effects of the war on work oppor- 


tunities and economic trends. 


As in all BULLETIN material, 


any expression of opinion reflects the views of the author and 
not necessarily an official position of the Social Security Board. 


AT FIRST SIGHT, prewar experience 
gives a disheartening outlook for full 
employment after this war. Toward 
the end of March 1940, 7.6 million 
persons in the United States were un- 
employed (2.5 millicn on public emer- 
gency work, 4.3 million experienced 
workers without jobs, and 800,000 new 
workers seeking their first jobs). 
Moreover, the country was then no 
longer at the depression low. In terms 
of national income, recovery had been 
nearly completed by 1936, when na- 
tional income reached $65.2 billion at 
average 1935-39 prices. This amount, 
in fact, was near the 1929 peak ($68 
billion), somewhat higher than in 
1928 ($64.8 billion), and more than 
half again as much as in 1932, the 
lowest year of the depression ($41.6 
billion). 

Yet 14.4 percent of the workers 
were unemployed in 1940 (including 
persons engaged in relief work proj- 
ects), which indicates that work op- 
portunities were about 10 percent less 
than would be wanted to employ the 
available labor force after allowance 
of 4-5 percent is made for frictional 
temporary unemployment. 

Why should the situation be dif- 
ferent after the war, once the deferred 
demand of consumers has been satis- 
fied? With the wartime increase in 
the labor force, will the postwar de- 
mand for labor be large enough to ab- 
sorb not only the current additions 
to the working population but also 
prewar unemployment? What are 
the promises of full employment after 
the war in terms of national income, 


*Principal Consulting Economist, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. The first 
article, “Postwar Economic Perspectives. 
I. Experience After World War I,” ap- 
peared in the December 1945 issue, pp. 
18-29. 


production, and consumption? What 
are the chances of an economic equili- 
brium on a level high enough to ab- 
sorb the available labor force? 

This article handles the first ques- 
tion—the probable changes in supply 
of and demand for labor from 1940 
to 1950. The following article will 
consider the projection of prewar ex- 
perience in terms of production, con- 
sumption, and economic equilibrium. 


The Year 1940 
as a Bench Mark 


Before we try to compare the hy- 
pothetical labor-market conditions in 
1950 with the pattern of 1940, it ap- 
pears advisable to recall the partic- 
ular conditions that dominated our 
economy before the outbreak of World 
War II. 

When the 1940 census was taken, 
the Nation was recovering from the 
brief but sharp recession of 1938. 
That recession has never been ex- 
plained satisfactorily. It has some- 
times been considered as a deflation- 
ary contraction caused by the decline 
in Federal expenditures in 1937. Yet 
that cut was very small. The 
changes in Federal expenditures, in 
millions of dollars, were as follows: 


Laper.ditures 
7, 583 


Fiscal year ended June 30 
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Federal expenditures in the fiscal 


years 1937 and 1938 were still in excess 
of ordinary receipts; the budgetary 
deficit was $3,253 million in 1936-37 
and $1,450 million in 1937-38. Fur- 
thermore, the gross national product 
rose from $70.8 billion in 1935 to $81.7 
billion in 1936 and to $87.7 billion in 
1937. This rise seems to indicate that 


Federal expenditures, increased to 
meet the emergency of the great de- 
pression, might have been cut down 
without setting a deflationary spiral 
in motion. It therefore appears un- 
likely that the moderate reduction of 
Federal expenditures could have 
caused a contraction of employment 
and production even more violent 
than that in the winter of 1929-30. 

In retrospect, the recession of 
1937-38 appears to have been essen- 
tially a prewar depression, similar to 
that in 1914-15 (chart 1). The world 
was living in expectation of a general 
conflagration. War was already 
flaring in Spain, Africa, and the Far 
East. In his Chicago speech on 
October 5, 1937, President Roosevelt 
warned the Nation that “the present 
reign of terror and international law- 
lessness” has “reached a stage where 
the very foundations of civilization 
are threatened.” The role of this 
country in the coming war was un- 
certain, and the disturbing effect of 
this uncertainty was aggravated by 
increasing social tensions, evidenced 
by the sit-down strikes in the summer 
of 1937 and their repercussion on the 
business community. 

In these circumstances, the rise 
in production and employment which 
had proceeded since the spring of 
1933 came to a standstill. The de- 
cline in 1938 reflected the progressive 
deterioration of the international 
situation: seizure of Austria by the 
Germans, the threat to Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, the desperate at- 
tempts of France and Great Britain 
to exorcise the danger and stop the 
avalanche without resorting to force. 
After Munich, which seemed to have 
cleared the situation, employment in 
production of durable goods went up 
while employment in nondurable- 
goods industries continued to decline. 
The recession in 1938 in the United 
States paralleled deterioration in 
business conditions in Great Britain, 
Canada, Poland, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Norway, and Switz- 
erland, while a boom of rearmament 
was gaining momentum in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. 

As in 1914-15, the prewar depres- 
sion was characterized by consider- 
able ups and downs in the volume of 
economic activity. After a sudden 
drop in 1938, employment and pro- 
duction in the United States rose 
steadily in 1939; the economic system 
adjusted itself to the conditions of 
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Chart 1.—The progress of recovery: Indexes of factory employment and manufacturing production, January 1935-December 1941 


[Indexes adjusted to seasonal variation] 
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the post-Munich world with the pros- 
pect of a war far from American 
shores. It is not clear whether, and 
to what extent, this recovery was ac- 
celerated in the last quarter of 1939 
by the actual outbreak of war in 
Europe, which foreshadowed muni- 
tions orders from Great Britain and 
France and rearmament of the United 
States. Early in 1940, however, when 
the lull of the “phony war” developed 
in Europe, the business barometer 
again fell rapidly, industrial produc- 
tion and factory employment went 
down, and unemployment began 
again to rise. When the 1940 census 
was taken, factory employment was 
about 10 points below the level it had 
reached in 1937, before the outbreak 
of the prewar depression. 


In brief, the 1940 census was taken 
at a time when the volume of eco- 
nomic activity was far below the 
trend of recovery as it was in prog- 
ress before the winter of 1937-38. 
After the invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries by Germany, the defense pro- 
gram was initiated and our economy 
shifted from the prewar depression to 
awar boom. The decline in the early 
part of 1940 was offset by expansion 
of production later in the year, and, 
for 1940 as a whole, industrial em- 
ployment, production, and national 
income were probably not far from 
what they would have been if there 
had been no war. 


679697—46——2 


The level of unemployment at the 
time of enumeration, however, was 
obviously affected by the prewar de- 
pression, aggravated during the lull in 
the European theater. Without these 
disturbing factors, employment in 
March 1940 might have been several 
million higher and unemployment 
several million less than the figures 
recorded by the census. Therefore 
7.6 million should not be considered 
as the “normal” volume of unemploy- 
ment in prewar America after the 
depression of the 1930’s. 

Moreover, the census figure for un- 
employment includes 2.5 million per- 
sons on emergency work projects. All 
these persons were unemployed in the 
sense that they were able and willing 
to work and could not find jobs in 
private industry. Some of the relief 
work projects, however, were of types 
that might have been carried out by 
means of a regular public works pro- 
gram which would have increased the 
reported number of regular jobs in the 
Nation. 

With allowance for these two fac- 
tors, the deficiency of jobs in compari- 
son with the supply of labor in 
March-April 1940 can hardly have 
exceeded 4 or 5 million. The net defi- 
cit, apart from normal frictional un- 
employment of 2.0 or 2.5 million, was 
between 2.0 and 2.5 million. For the 
spring of 1933, the comparable figure 
probably was between 10 and 12 mil- 


lion. Except for the disturbing influ- 
ence of the war, we would have been 
very near the goal of prosperity and 
full employment by the spring of 1940. 

The problem of full employment in 
postwar America boils down to the 
question whether, after the liquida- 
tion of the “international lawlessness” 
denounced by the President in Octo- 
ber 1937, the United States will re- 
sume normal peacetime economic 
expansion. 


Postwar as Compared With 
1940 Labor Force 


The first step in analyzing perspec- 
tives of full employment in, say, 1950 
is to visualize the probable size and 
distribution of the labor force. 
Changes in its size will reflect two 
major factors: the “normal” growth 
of the labor force from 1940 to 1950, 
and the probable deviations from this 
trend because of the emergency ex- 
pansion during the war- Changes in 
the distribution of the labor force will 
result chiefly from the internal mi- 
gration and occupational shifts of 
workers during the war. 


Normal Growth, 1940 to 1950 


Estimates of the future normal la- 
bor force depend on two projections: 
one for total population, the other for 
the proportion of workers in each sex 
and age group. For trends in total 
population, the generally accepted 
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Table 1.—Labor force in 1930 and 1940 and percent of workers in population, 1900, 


1920, 1930, and 1940, by sex and age group 








Percent of workers in population 





) 2 SSS creme 
thousands) ve Tr 
Sex and age (years Reported as gainful workers ~—_ — anes 
r 
} —_——— | —-___ a ae 
1900 1920 | 1930 | 1930 1940 
ieee — — - - —— = _ | = — a 
| 
Male, 14 years and over a | - 
14-19 63.6 52.6 41.1 40.1 | 35.4 
20-24... 91.7 | 91.0 89.9 88.8 88.5 
25-44. ___ , 96.3 | 97.2 97.4 95.8 | 95.6 
45-64 = } 93.3 | 93.8 | 94.0 91.0 | 89.4 
65 and over | 68.3 60. 1 58.3 53.9 | 42.2 
| | | | 
Female, 14 years and over | - - 
14-19__- in 26.8 28.4 22.8 | 22. 8 19.0 
20-24 32.1 | 38. 1 42.4 41.8 45.6 
25-44... 18.1 | 22. 4 | 25.4 24.6 | 30. 6 
45-64 . 14.1 | 17.0 18.7 18.0 | 20. 1 
65 and over 9.1 8.0 8.1 7.3 6.0 
1 Labor-force figures for 1930 and 1940, adjusted for differences in classification and enumeration, as given in 


Sirteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population—Comparative Occupation Statistics. . . 


1943, p. 13. 


estimates are those developed by 
Thompson and Whelpton for the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board.’ 
Estimates of the future “propensity” 
to work in various groups of the popu- 
lation are more controversial. 

The available census data (table 1) 
indicate that the proportion of men at 
work in ages 25-44 has -been fairly 
stable; the ratios for younger and 
older age groups have declined, slowly 
for the groups aged 20-24 and 45-64, 
more steeply for those aged 14-19 and 
65 and over. The proportion of work- 
ing women has been increasing in all 
groups in the ages 20-64 and has de- 
clined in groups below and above 
those ages. The ratios for 1950 in 
the third column of table 2 are ob- 
tained by a freehand extrapolation of 
these trends.’ 

This projection indicates a “nor- 
mal” labor force of 58.3 million* in 
1950 as compared with the “adjusted” 


‘Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton, 
P. K., Estimates of Future Population of 
the United States, 1940-2000, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, 1943. 

* Essentially these ratios were presented 
by the author at a round table confer- 
ence held in connection with the 266th 
meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, January 18, 1945. See 
Woytinsky, W. S., “Techniques of Income 
Projection,” in National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Measuring and Projecting 
National Income, p. 7. (Studies in Busi- 
ness Policy, No. 5). 

* This estimate is somewhat lower than 
that prepared by John D. Durand for the 
Bureau of the Census because of differ- 
ences in the assumed proportion of work- 
ing women in various age groups. (Bu- 
reau of the Census, “Normal Growth 
of the Labor Force in the United States: 
1940 to 1950,” Population—Special Re- 
ports, Series P-44, No. 12, June 12, 1944.) 


1870 to 1940, 


labor force of 53.3 million on April 1, 
1940. Rougnly, it is anticipated that 
from 1940 to 1950 the “normal” labor 
force will increase by 5 million or 9.4 
percent—a smaller increase than in 
the preceding decade, when that in- 
crement was 5.9 million or 12.4 per- 
cent, according to the census. 


Emergency Expansion 


Assuming that the “normal’’ labor 
force will increase by 5 million from 
1940 to 1950, the rise from 1940 to 
1945 may be estimated at 2.5 million. 
Under peacetime conditions, there- 
fore, we would have had a labor force 
of approximately 55.8 million on 
April 1, 1945. The war, however, 
brought into the labor market sev- 
eral million persons who otherwise 
would not have been there. Many 
youngsters had left school to take a 
job, while many women shifted from 
housework in their own homes to 
office or factory work. Some few per- 
sons found their way back to work 
after temporary retirement, and oth- 
ers stayed in jobs longer than would 
have been possible except for the gen- 
eral shortage of labor. Many handi- 


Table 3.—Emergency war workers in April 1944 


capped persons—or persons whom 
employers considered handicapped— 
got an opportunity to prove their 
ability or to acquire new skills. In 
April 1945, 51.9 million persons were 
in the civilian labor force and an ad- 
ditional 12.1 million were in military 
service. Active manpower, including 
the armed forces, thus totaled 64 
million—about 8 million more than 
the normal labor force would have 
been at that time on the basis of the 
1940 census. 


Table 2.—Estimate of “normal” labor 
force in 1950 


Labor force 

Popula- - — 
Sex and age (years) tion ® Num- | Percent 
_ ge (years) (in thou-| por din lof total 
sands) thou- popu- 

sand lation 

Total, 15 years and 

Cewatsaavetnes 107, 371 8, 31 _— 
[ee 53, 180 43, 204 a 
Pee | 5,367 1, 836 34.2 
20-24 | 65,853 5, 168 88.3 
25-44 21, 689 20, 691 95. 4 
— , aaa 15, 057 13, 371 88.8 
65 and over 5, 214 2, 138 41.0 





7 48.5 

-<--- - 8, 021 36. 0 

45-64 ‘ - » 5, 259 3, 204 21.0 
65 and over_....--- . , 710 314 5.5 

1 Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton, P. K., 
Estimates of Future Population of the United States, 
1940-2000, National Resources Planning Board, 


1943, pp. 48-49. 


The emergency workers numbered 
6.7 million in April 1944, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and were distributed as 
shown in table 3. 

The classifications in this table 
partly overlap one another, as indi- 
cated by “Mostly” in the description. 
For example, the group of women 
aged 20-24 includes some who shifted 
to work from college; the group of 
women aged 35-64 includes not only 
married women with no young chil- 
dren but also some women with chil- 
dren and some single women from 











Nr 
Workers | Description eo iliens} P 
All groups den | Normally students, housewives, retired persons or others 

not working or seeking work in paid employment. 6.7 
Boys and girls, 14-19 | Mostly from school and college 2.8 
Young men, 20-24 | Mostly from college 5 
Young women, 20-24 ..| Mostly service wives 4 
Women, 35-64 ; =: | Mostly married women with no young children 1.5 
Men é . | Mostly from the “‘fringes’”’ of the labor market 7 
Men, 55 and over | Mostly persons who have postponed retirement .8 





Source: Monthly Labor Review, August 1944, p. 270. 
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the “fringes” of the labor market. 
For a tentative estimate of the origin 
of emergency war workers, the figures 
in table 3 may be reclassified as fol- 
lows: 





Number (in thou- 
| sands) 
Emergency war workers |—— a. 


| 
Trt ay Fe- 
Total | Male meals 








| 6,700 | 3,700 3, 000 
Young workers, from school !_| 3,270 | 2,200 | 1,070 
Aged workers ?__............. | 450 420; 30 
Married women: 
Service wives__......-. | 
eee ane 
Marginal workers ES 7 





600 |.......| 600 
, 200 |. ..| 1,200 
1, 080 100 











1 Males under 25, females under 20, in table 3. 
265 years and over, in table 3. 





About half of the emergency war 
workers have been young persons who, 
under normal conditions, would have 
attended school or college. Probably 
only a few of them will resume formal 
education after what, for most of 
them, has been an interruption of sev- 
eral years. The labor surplus they 
represent is largely self-liquidating, 
however, because each young worker 
ceases to be an “emergency worker” 
as soon as he reaches the age at which 
he would normally have entered the 
labor force. 

The long-range trend toward in- 
crease in school attendance in the age 
group 15-19 years, reversed by the re- 
cruitment of boys and girls for jobs 
and for military service, will probably 
be resumed after the war, and the 
number of youngsters entering the 
labor force may drop for a period of 
several years far below the “normal” 
1.2 million boys and 600,000 girls a 
year. Growth in the rate of school 
attendance will probably be acceler- 
ated and recruitment of young work- 
ers slowed down by the special facili- 
ties provided for veterans and—to 
some extent—by war savings that will 
permit many families to give their 
children higher education. 

The group of aged persons also will 
rapidly cease to be a part of the sur- 
plus labor force. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in April 
1944 the surplus labor force included 
450,000 persons 65 years old and over. 
The number may have increased since 
that date, because emergency workers 
who have reached age 65 probably 
have outnumbered the old people who 
have withdrawn from work. After 
termination of their wartime jobs, 
aged workers will have increasing dif- 


ficulty in finding new employment, 
and some of those now in peacetime 
production will lose their jobs as 
younger workers become available.‘ 
The exodus of aged workers from the 
labor market may extend over a year 
or more, keeping pace with the rising 
requirements of employability. Allin 
all, if 1950 is assumed to be a “normal” 
postwar year, employment of aged 
persons will have returned by that 
time to the “normal” pattern. 

In April 1944, the emergency work- 
ers included 700,000 men in the ages 
25-54, classified in table 3 as on the 
“fringes” of the labor market; most of 
the men aged 55 and over who had 
postponed retirement and some of the 
female emergency workers belong to 
the same group. In all, this marginal 
group may comprise more than a mil- 
lion persons; it is estimated tentative- 
ly at 1,180,000, including 1,080,000 men 
and 100,000 women. 

The common characteristic of these 
persons is that they would not have 
met usual requirements of employabil- 
ity before the war but found work 
when requirements were lowered. 
Most of them will drop out of the labor 
force as standards of employability re- 
turn to prewar levels. This process 
may continue for a year or more after 
demobilization is completed, but it is 
not likely that employability require- 
ments will be much lower in 1950 than 
in 1940. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that slightly handicapped indi- 
viduals who have proved their abilities 
or acquired new skills during the war 
may remain in the labor force, not 
necessarily in the group of marginal 
workers. 

Some of the married women who 
found their way into office or factory 
jobs during the war will remain in the 
labor force. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the total number 
of married women workers increased 
from 3,919,000 in April 1940 to 6,790,- 
000 in April 1944. The number of 
married working women in the ages 
20-64 increased by 2.7 million, in 
round numbers. Of this total, 800,000 
represent the increase in the popula- 
tion and 1.9 million the net number 
of married women who would not have 


‘This statement does not refer, of 
course, to the aged workers who would 
have been in the labor force under normal 
conditions but only to those who have 
found work during the war, when stand- 
ards of employability were lowered. 


been in the labor force, under normal 
conditions. 

In April 1944, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, working mar- 
ried women included 1,380,000 wives 
of men in the armed forces. Of these, 
many would have been in the labor 
force under normal conditions, and 
only the 600,000 service wives classified 
above as war emergency workers are 
likely to withdraw after their hus- 
bands return. The projection of the 
“normal” labor force allows for a rise 
in the number of working women in 
ages 25-64 from 8.7 million in 1940 to 
11.2 million in 1950. This “normal” 
increment of 2.5 million may include 
hundreds of thousands of women who 
took their first jobs during the war 
emergency. 

To sum up, most of the emergency 
war workers represent a temporary 
and self-liquidating surplus in the 
labor force. With a few exceptions, 
such as slightly handicapped workers 
and married women without children, 
the postwar labor force is likely to re- 
turn gradually to the prewar pattern.‘ 
Allowance should be made, however, 
for the possibility of a minor—and 
perhaps temporary—surplus resulting 
from wartime recruits. On the other 
hand, the postwar labor force will be 
curtailed by military casualties and 
by the return of ex-servicemen to col- 
lege. It is possible that loss and gain 
will offset each other, so that the size 
of the labor force will be determined 
by its natural growth alone and any 
deviation in 1950 from the “normal” 
size (58.3 million) would fall within a 
margin of error of the computation. 
To be on the safe side, an estimate of 
the actual labor force as of April 1950 
may be slightly raised in comparison 
with the hypothetical “normal” labor 
force, say from 58.3 million to 58.8 
million. 

Because of seasonal factors and 
natural growth of the population dur- 
ing a calendar year, the average labor 
force through the year 1950 will prob- 
ably be somewhat larger than the 
number at the end of the first quarter 


5Similar conclusions have been ex- 
pressed by Clarence D. Long (The Labor 
Force in Wartime America, National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, January 1945, 
p. 65); Karl T. Schlotterbeck (Postwar 
Reemployment: The Magnitude of the 
Problem, Brookings Institution, 1943, pp. 
11-15); and Rufus S. Tucker (“Projections 
of National Income,” The Conference 
Board Business Record, December 1944- 
January 1945, pp. 3-10). 
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Chart 2.—Net civilian migration, by State, 1940-43 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 


of that year. The Census monthly 
surveys of the civilian labor force from 
April 1940 through June 1945 seem to 
indicate the following typical devia- 
tion of the average monthly figures 
from the figure for the end of March 
or the beginning of April (in thou- 
sands) : 








| | 
January. ...| —500 || July_.......-- +3, 700 
February... —500 August_...... +3, 200 
arch...... —400 || September. . +1, 600 
as +500 || October_....- +1, 200 
eae +1, 300 || November... +700 
June........ +3, 000 || December_... +200 








According to this trend, the annual 
average labor force is about 1.2 million 
higher than on April 1. If this pat- 
tern is applied to 1950, the labor force 
in that year would average 60 mil- 
lion—an increase of 5.5 million or 
about 10 percent in comparison with 
1940. 


Changes in the Distribution of 
the Labor Force 


Apart from long-range trends, dis- 
tribution of the labor force in 1950 
will differ from the prewar pattern 
because of interstate migration of war 
workers and servicemen, on the one 
hand, and because of occupational 
shifts combined with industrial and 
military training, on the other. 


Internal Migration 

The census has estimated that civil- 
ian migration from April 1940 to No- 
vember 1943 resulted in net gains 
totaling 3.7 million for 19 States (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) and 
net losses totaling 3.4 million for 30 





States (chart 2). The movement was 
from the primarily agricultural cen- 
tral and southern areas, westward to 
the Pacific Coast, northward toward 
the Great Lakes region, and toward 
the northern and southern sections of 
the Atlantic Coast, so that areas which 
lost population through migration 
represent on a map a solid block sur- 
rounded on the west and on the east 
by States with net gains. 


The effect of these migrations on 
the postwar labor market will de- 
pend largely on the extent to which 
they differ from the long-range trends 
in the geographic redistribution of 
our population. Comparison of in- 
terstate migration in 1940-43 with 
that in 1930-40 is not conclusive be- 
cause that decade was marked by the 
deepest depression in our history. 
The set-back was particularly severe 
in areas that specialized in produc- 
tion of capital goods, and their rela- 
tive decline may have affected the di- 
rection and volume of internal migra- 
tion. It is advisable, therefore, to 
compare the pattern of internal mi- 
gration in 1940-43 with that in 1920- 
30 as well as in 1930-40." In 29 States 
the direction of net migration was the 
same in all three of these periods, and 
in 14 States migration during the war 
followed the pattern of the 1920’s, 
which had been reversed in the 1930’s 


*See Woytinsky, W. S., “Internal Migra- 
tion During the War,” (processed release 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Nov. 27, 1944); “Migrant War Workers and 
Reconversion,” Supplement to JAPES 
News (International Association of Public 
Employment Services), December 1945. 


by the depression. Five industrial 
States gained population in the 1920’s 
and during the war but lost popula- 
tion in the 1930’s; 8 States, most of 
them predominantly agricultural, lost 
population from 1940 to 1943 as well 
as in the 1920’s, but registered gains in 
the 1930’s. In brief, internal migra- 
tion during the war followed the pat- 
tern characteristic of an expanding 
economy. 

Demobilization of the armed forces 
is likely to cause further shifts of the 
population, essentially in the same 
direction. A survey made by the 
Army suggests that about 80 percent 
of the officers and enlisted men intend 
to return to their native State, 10 per- 
cent intend to move to another State, 
and 10 percent are undecided.” As- 
suming that half the last group return 
to their homes and half move else- 
where, and applying the same distri- 
bution to the men in the Navy, it is 
possible that from 1.5 to 2 million serv- 
icemen will change their State of resi- 
dence. In some areas, especially in 
the Northeast, the migration of vete- 
rans may offset the wartime civilian 
migration. Essentially, however, the 
two currents move westward (chart 
3), and returning veterans may in- 
crease by, say, 600,000—800,000 the net 
gain of population in the Pacific region 
and the loss in the Southern and 
Northeastern States. 

Postwar economic developments 
will determine whether and to what 
extent war migration will represent a 
national asset or liability. Ifa major 
postwar depression develops, wartime 
shifts of population will represent dis- 
locations and will make it more diffi- 
cult for the economic system to adjust 
to a low level of activity. If the 
United States enters into an era of 
prosperity, the expansion will be facil- 
itated by the wartime shifts of the 
population toward areas which led in 
war production as they had led before 
in production of machinery and other 
capital goods and which are ready to 
resume that role. 

In certain communities and regions, 
wartime migration may create serious, 
though temporary, difficulties. The 
hard core of the problem will probably 
be in the Pacific States. It is reason- 
able to expect, however, that these 
difficulties will be ironed out in the 
course of reconversion before 1950. 


™U. S. Army Service Forces, What the 
Soldier Thinks; Post-War Plans of the 
Soldier, 1945, pp. 3-5. 
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Chart 3.—Expected postwar migration pattern of enlisted men, by State and race 
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Source: U. S. Army Service Forces. 


The net result of interstate migra- 
tion of civilians and veterans will be 
to bring people to places where they 
have better chances for employment. 
Unless a major postwar slump occurs, 
both war and postwar migration will 
have the same end result as interstate 
migration in the past: better distribu- 
tion of human resources over the 
continent. 


Occupational Shifts 

During the war many workers in the 
United States changed industry and 
occupation, like the Philadelphia lace 


makers who shifted to charging fuses 
for torpedoes. 

Training workers was a major prob- 
lem early in the industrial mobiliza- 
tion, when the general trend was to 
upgrade workers from unskilled to 
semiskilled jobs, and from semi- 
skilled to skilled work. Moreover, 
the classification of jobs changed 
under the impact of the war economy. 
Some highly skilled jobs were diluted, 
while comparatively simple opera- 
tions were sometimes classified as 
skilled jobs to facilitate the recruit- 
ment of workers. The number and 


proportion of foremen, craftsmen, 
and engineers increased greatly. 
Probably most workers in munitions 
industries received some kind of 
training or were upgraded. 

On the other hand, war controls 
tended to increase the amount of 
clerical work in both governmental 
and private concerns, while the num- 
ber of civilians in professional jobs 
declined because of the induction of 
professional persons and curtailment 
of college attendance. 

It is not yet clear to what extent 
the training and upgrading of work- 
ers during the war will affect the 
future composition of the labor 
force by occupational level. The 
highly specialized training necessary 
for a particular munitions job may 
prove of little future use. Moreover, 
it is not clear whether well-paid jobs 
in munitions plants always required 
higher skills than the work in which 
the same workers had been engaged 
before the war. In many cases, 
higher wages were paid to war work- 
ers to induce them to change their 
customary occupation. Much of the 
problem of downgrading in the course 
of reconversion is therefore a prob- 
lem of wages. 

Perhaps, in the long run, the labor 
force will be affected more directly 
by the training of the men in the 
armed forces and their war experi- 
ence. The special training and ex- 
perience of men in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Navy, and the Air Force 
will be of particular value to the 
Nation. As a consequence of the 
war, the United States has at least 
@ million men trained as pilots and 
air-navigators, 2 million men with 
naval experience and as many with 
other technical skills acquired in mil- 
itary service, and perhaps a million 
men with experience in leadership. 
Not all of them will be inclined to 
return to the jobs they held—or 
planned to hold—before the war. 
The extent of possible change in oc- 
cupational distribution of ex-service- 
men is illustrated by table 4, based 
on the Army surveys of postwar 
occupational plans of soldiers. 

These surveys suggest that about 
three-fourths of the servicemen who 
previously held professional, semipro- 
fessional, and managerial jobs intend 
to return to their prewar occupation. 
The ratio is about two-thirds for cleri- 
cal and skilled workers, somewhat 
more than half among sales persons 
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and skilled workers, and less than half 
among unskilled laborers. Less than 
one-third of the former farm boys in- 
tend to return to employment on 
farms; most of them plan to become 
independent. 

This trend reflects to some extent 
the usual rise of young workers to 
higher occupational levels.* But the 
speed and rate of occupational im- 
provement claimed or expected by 
servicemen naturally differ from what 
would be considered as normal under 
peacetime conditions. Not all soldiers 
will find the jobs to which they aspire, 
but most will return from war not only 
better men but also better workers. 

Largely because of military training, 
the occupational pattern of the labor 
force after the war will probably differ 
from that of 1940 in the higher pro- 
portion of persons qualified for pro- 
fessional, semiprofessional, manager- 
ial, and skilled mechanical jobs. 

Nearly one serviceman in five said 
he plans to work for himself. There 
will hardly be opportunity for so many 
to do so; vocational counselors of the 
Army are aware of this danger and 
stress persistently the risks of start- 
ing a business without experience and 
with insufficient financial backing. 
But there will be room for hundreds of 
thousands of independent businesses, 
and business loans under the GI Bill 
will encourage veterans to use these 
opportunities. 

There were 3,060,000 nonagricultur- 
al business firms in the United States 
on September 30, 1929, and 3,304,200 
on December 31, 1940.° New oppor- 
tunities had arisen in retail trade, the 
service industries, and transportation. 
Increase in population, development of 
new communities, and decentraliza- 
tion of metropolitan areas are likely 
to increase the number of firms to 3.5 
or 3.6 million by 1950. Growth would 
be accelerated by the expansion of 
service industries and government en- 
couragement of small business, and 3.8 
or 4.0 million business firms in 1950 
seem within the realm of probability. 

Under the pressure of war, on the 
other hand, the current number of 
firms dropped sharply. On December 
31, 1943, only 2,833,900 firms were in 
operation,’ and by July 1945 the num- 


* Woytinsky, W. S., Labor in the United 
States, Basic Statistics for Social Security, 
Committee on Social Security, Social 
Science Research Council, 1938, pp. 82-99. 

®° Survey of Current Business, May 1944, 


p. 10. 


Table 4.—Postwar job plans of white enlisted men who were employed before they 
entered the Army 
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Percentage distribution by plan for postwar jobs # 





| Percentage 





























| Joe Work for employer 
att distribution ’ 
Last occupation | by last PS ee ee Self- 
| occupation ! definite | as ala employ- 
| plans ; a rewar Different ment 
| type of type of 
work work 
Gipnninmenteiinniiiaiagi — eictenad Se es 
All former employees.__....._- 100 | 100. 00 | 57. 50 23.75 18. 75 
Professional, semiprofessional, } 
manageri 7 100. 00 74. 70 12. 65 12. 65 
Clerical......... 21 if 100. 00 65. 40 | 21. 80 12. 80 
| TT em 100. 00 52. 50 | 22. 50 25. 00 
Skilled workers_-- ches 19 100. 00 | 63. 55 | 17. 65 18. 80 
Semiskilled workers --..__.. 30 100. 00 53. 85 28. 20 17. 95 
Laborers, except farm_- --___- sited 7 100. 00 43. 85 | 38. 35 17. 80 
GE ei aciencasuasonsenae 3 100. 00 55. 40 20. 50 24. 10 
Fe a TET 13 100. 00 29. 25 | 14. 65 56. 10 
1 Excludes former students, those in Army before May 1, 1940, and nonclassified. 
2 Excludes men undecided as to employment status or as to type of work they will do and those planning 


to return to school on full-time basis. 


 . U.S. Army Service Forces, Post-War Occupational Plans of Soldiers, Mar. 1, 1945, Rept. No. 


ber was probably between 2.7 and 2.8 
million. Between VJ-day and 1950, 
therefore, perhaps a million independ- 
ent jobs may open up. 

To sum up, in 1950 probably the 
United States will have a labor force 
of approximately 60 million, 10 per- 
cent more than in 1940; the geo- 
graphic distribution of workers will 
be favorable for expansion of regions 
specialized in production of capital 
goods; and the labor force will in- 
clude a larger proportion of persons 
qualified for managerial and profes- 
sional work and seeking independent 
positions. 


Postwar as Compared With 
1940 Employment 


Assuming the preceding projec- 
tions of the labor force, how many 
jobs will be needed to provide “full 
employment” in 1950, and what will 
be their probable distribution by in- 
dustry? 


Number of Jobs Required 


Apart from the question of the size 
of the labor force after the war, dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this article, 
the controversial factor in estimating 
the necessary number of jobs is the 
assumed extent of frictional transitory 
unemployment. 

Karl T. Schlotterbeck has suggested 
that, even under generally favorable 
conditions, as many as 4 million per- 
sons may be out of work on the aver- 
age over a period of years, and that 3 
million is the hypothetical average 
under the most favorable conditions.” 


1” Schlotterbeck, op. cit., p. 19. 


A similar allowance for labor float 
after the war (4 million) has been 
made by Fortune. On the other 
hand, Jacob L. Mosak * and the Na- 
tional Planning Association, following 
an estimate prepared by Loring Wood 
and Leonard Eskin,* allow only 1.5 
million for minimum frictional unem- 
ployment. 

The last figure may be defended as 
“a reasonable peacetime goal.” To 
reach this goal, however, the pattern 
of employment in the United States 
would have to change fundamentally; 
seasonal industries would have to be 
reorganized, the building industry and 
agriculture reshaped. Seasonal un- 
employment in the principal nonagri- 
cultural: pursuits alone, averages 1.2 
million through a year of intensive 
economic activity.“ This figure is in- 
creased 20-25 percent when allowance 
is made for water-transportation and 
related services, domestic service, and 
casual work. Thus 1.5 million is about 
the probable size of seasonal nonagri- 
cultural unemployment, without in- 
cluding agricultural workers or new 
workers hunting for their first jobs or 
the superannuated and handicapped 
workers on their way out of the labor 
market. That figure also excludes the 


1 “Transition to Peace,” Fortune, Janu- 
ary 1944. 

2“Forecasting Postwar Demand: III,” 
Econometrica, January 1945. 

1%3National Planning Association, Na- 
tional Budgets for Full Employment, April 
1945, pp. 57-58 (Planning Pamphlets Nos. 
43-44). 

4 Woytinsky, W. S., Seasonal Variations 
in Employment in the United States, Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Social Science 
Research Council, 1939, p. 92. 
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spells of unemployment of persons 
changing jobs and loss of employment 
after temporary disability, shift to 
another community, and the like. 

Allowing 1.5 million for seasonal 
unemployment in nonagricultural in- 
dustries, 250,000 for agriculture, 250,- 
000 for entrance of new workers and 
reentrance of those who retired tem- 
porarily from the labor market, 250,- 
000 for handicapped persons on their 
way out of the labor force, and 250,000 
for all other causes of temporary un- 
employment, minimum frictional un- 
employment in 1950 may be estimated 
at 2.5 million, with the reservation 
that this figure is more likely to be too 
low than too high. This estimate is a 
little higher than that suggested by 
S. M. Livingston * or E. E. Hagen and 
N. B. Kirkpatrick” but lower than 
estimates of the Brookings Institu- 
tion “ or Rufus S. Tucker.” 

If 2.5 million is allowed for fric- 
tional unemployment, it appears that 
to enjoy “full employment” in 1950 the 
Nation should have about 57.5 million 
full-year jobs. 

In the following projections, the 
armed forces in 1950 are estimated at 
2 million. This figure may seem 
somewhat too high for normal post- 
war conditions but does not appear 
unreasonable for 1950.” Deducting 2 
million from the total of 57.5 million 
jobs needed to keep unemployment at 
the minimum 2.5 million leaves the 
number of required civilian jobs in 
1950 as 55.5 million. 


Demand for Labor 


The future demand for labor may 
be estimated by comparing probable 
postwar employment in various indus- 
trial divisions with the prewar pat- 
tern. The following survey is largely 
illustrative. Some of the proposed 


15“Postwar Manpower and Its Capacity 
to Produce,” Survey of Current Business, 
April 1943. 

%“The National Output at Full Em- 
ployment in 1950,” American Economic 
Review, September 1944. 

17 Mayer, Joseph, Postwar National In- 
come, Brookings Institution, Pamphlet 
No. 55, 1944. 

18 “Projections of National Income,” The 
Conference Board Business Record, De- 
cember 1944—January 1945. 

#9 Assumptions for the size of the armed 
forces vary between 2 and 3 million in che 
best-known projections for full employ- 
ment in 1950. See George, Edwin B., 
“Gross National Product Projections for 
Full Employment—II. Contrasting Esti- 
mates: Range and Reasons,” Dun’s Re- 
view, May 1945. 


items are controversial, and a con- 
siderable range is allowed for their 
possible variation. 

It is generally anticipated that pub- 
lic employment—by the Federal, 
State, and local governments—will 
increase. An estimate of 4.5 million 
in 1950 as compared with 4.1 million 
in 1940 is probably conservative. Ex- 
pansion of public health services, of 
school systems, and of civil activities 
related to the national defense and 
the aftermath of war could readily 
bring the number of governmental 
jobs to 5 million. 

The demand for agricultural work- 
ers in 1950 has been estimated at 8.0 
million by Henry Wallace” and 7.5 
million by the National Planning 
Association. Both figures are ap- 
preciably lower than the number in 
1940 (9.2 million). Some students 
think that agricultural employment 
will decline somewhat more slowly. 
For the purpose of this study, the 
demand for agricultural labor in 1950 
may be estimated at 7.5-8.2 million. 

Opportunity for independent work 
or self-employment in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits, especially in trade, 
the service industries, and the pro- 
fessions, will probably be greater than 
in 1940. The number of proprietors, 
managers, and officials in nonagricul- 
tural industries has increased from 
2.4 million in 1910 and 2.8 million in 
1920 to 3.6 million in 1930 and to 4.0 
million in 1940. At the same time 
the number of professional persons 
(which includes an appreciable pro- 
portion of independent workers) rose 
from 1.6 million in 1910 and 2.0 mil- 
lion in 1920 to 2.9 million in 1930 and 
3.4 million in 1940.” According to 
this trend and taking into account 
the more recent changes in the pat- 
tern of occupation, the number of 
independent nonagricultural jobs 
may rise from 5 million in 1940 to 
6 or 6.5 million in 1950. 

On the other hand, demand for 
domestic employees is likely to de- 
cline. In fact, many persons for- 
merly engaged in domestic service 
shifted during the war to factory 
work and are unwilling to return to 
their prewar occupation. Moreover, 


* Wallace, Henry A., Sizty Million Jobs, 


1945, p. 27. 

21 National Budgets, p. 63. 

2Bureau of the Census. Sizteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- 
lation—Comparative Occupation Statis- 
tics .. . 1870 to 1940, 1943, p. 187. 


if wages of domestic employees are 
brought in line with those of indus- 
trial workers, many households will 
be compelled to give up hiring domes- 
tic help. The number of jobs in this 
field may drop from 2.5 million to 
2.0 million. 

The remaining demand for labor 
represents jobs in private industrial 
establishments. 

It seems fairly clear that employ- 
ment in manufactures will increase 
considerably, in comparison with the 
prewar pattern. Among numerous 
projections of such employment, that 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment seems to be most instruc- 
tive. It rests on a survey taken 
among manufacturers and manufac- 
turers’ trade associations in the sum- 
mer of 1945, when the war was ap- 
proaching its end, and represents a 
summary of 1,674 single forecasts for 
352 branches of production.” 

The survey indicates for 1947 a vol- 
ume of manufacturing output (in 
terms of value at constant prices) 41.6 
percent above the level of 1939, with a 
probable increase of employment in 
manufacturing industries by 34 per- 
cent, from 10.1 million to 13.5 million, 
excluding self-employed (independ- 
ent) workers. With allowance for 
the growth of population and expan- 
sion of production from 1947 to 1950, 
an estimate of factory employment in 
1950 at 14 million, as compared with 
10.8 million in 1940, seems defensible. 

No appreciable gain is expected in 
employment in coal and ore mining. 
It is assumed that this industrial di- 
vision will require about 900,000 work- 
ers in 1950, the same as in 1940. 

The number of jobs in building con- 
struction may readily double. Ac- 
cording to a study prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the site 
employment in postwar new construc- 
tion is estimated at 1.9 million man- 
years in the first postwar year, 2.7 
million in the second year, 3.0 million 
in the third year, and 3.1 million in 
the fourth and fifth years. The last 
figure would apply to our projection 
for 1950. Including repairs and main- 
tenance work, the demand for labor 
in building construction is likely to be 
much higher. The estimate of 3.0 to 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, American Industry Looks Ahead: 
A Business Estimate of Postwar Markets 
for Manufactured Goods, 1945. 

*4 Monthly Labor Review, July 1945, pp. 
7-9. 
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Table 5.—Hypothetical distribution of the 
labor force and work opportunities in 1950 


[Average for 12 months, in millions) 











Ee 60.0 
Frictional unemployment (“‘float’’) --...- 2.5 
i ctinginandtnenncnnctniiectien 2.0 
Available for civilian employment. ---.-.- 55.5 

Work opportunities, total...........- 5A. 9-58. 0 
Public employment (Federal, State, and 

l eee 4.5 
Private work opportunities. ............. 50. 4-53. 5 
ST cteishascnmicediahancuaeninniitanaideioatil 7. 5-8.2 
Independent nonagricultural work-.---- 6. 0-6. 5 
SO ,, eee 2.0 
Industrial employee jobs, total ........-. 34. 9-36. 8 
Ee naintadiesscrnesdeedesed 14.0 
lh cintdrnninebaqnaieaaavadinnd -9 
Building construction... ...........- 3. 0-3. 4 

Transportation, communication, and 

EERE LEENA 3. 5-4.0 

Retail and wholesale trade.-_-.._.....- 8.0-8.5 

Finance, service industries, and mis- 

SN icicdinimnanchamnnaiaaabien 5. 5-6.0 





3.4 million used here (as compared 
with 1.7 million in 1940) appears de- 
cidedly conservative. 

The outlook in transportation, com- 
munication, and public utilities is not 
very clear. These industries em- 
ployed 3.1 million persons in 1940 and 
are part of the most dynamic, speedily 
expanding sector of the economy. 
Possibly their demand for labor will 
rise in the same proportion as fac- 
tory employment and will exceed 4 
million by 1950; more conservatively, 
the figure may be 3.5 million.” 


% Wallace, Henry A., op. cit., p. 30. 


Retail and wholesale trade em- 
ployed 6.9 million workers in 1940, not 
including self-employed persons. It 
would employ about 8.3 million work- 
ers in 1950 if the demand for labor 
rises in about direct proportion to the 
amount of consumer goods to be dis- 
tributed. For present purposes, the 
number of jobs in trade in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 8.0 to 8.5 million. 

Finance, insurance, real _ estate, 
service industries, and professional 
pursuits employed about 4.5 million 
workers in 1940 and may employ one- 
third more in 1950. To be on the con- 
servative side, their future demand 
for labor is set at 5.5 to 6 million. 


Summarizing these estimates of 
work opportunities in 1950 (table 5), 
it appears that private industry will 
require from 50.4 to 53.5 million work- 
ers, while the labor force available 
for private employment will hardly 
exceed 51 million. 

The cumulative margin of error for 
the total number of jobs may be wider 
than indicated in table 5. Since even 
the upper range of the figures cited, 
however, represents rather conserva- 
tive assumptions, it appears that a 
sizable “deficiency” of jobs in 1950 is 
less probable than a general shortage 
of labor. 


Further analysis may be based on 
the assumption that employment will 
be at some point between the high 
and low estimates and that the de- 
mand for labor will be approximately 
in balance with the available labor 
force. 


Characteristic of the hypothetical 
distribution of work opportunities in 
1950 in comparison with 1940 is the 
declining demand for labor in agri- 
culture (7.5 to 8.2 million in 1950 as 
compared with 9.2 million in 1940) 
and in domestic service (2.0 million 
instead of 2.5 million) and a rise in 
almost all other industries, especially 
in manufactures (14 million instead 
of 10.8 million), building construction 
(3.0 to 3.4 million instead of 1.7 mil- 
lion) distributive trades (8.0 to 8.5 
million instead of 6.9 million) , govern- 
ment (4.5 million instead of 4.1 mil- 
lion), and independent nonagricul- 
tural pursuits (6.0 to 6.5 million in- 
stead of 5 million). 

The trend is to a higher proportion 
of independent and skilled jobs and 
to expansion of mechanical trades. 
Both tendencies in the anticipated de- 
mand for labor are in harmony with 
the changes in the geographic and 
occupational distribution of the labor 
force. 





Costs of Medical Care of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries in St. Louis 


and 12 Ohio Cities 


By Lelia M. Easson* 


BENEFICIARIES under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance often face heavy 
medical charges, which use up their 
assets, cause them to seek aid from 
relatives, and generally deprive them 
of a satisfactory level of living. In- 
formation gathered from 1,544 bene- 
ficiary groups’ surveyed in 12 Ohio 
middle-sized cities* and in St. Louis 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1The “beneficiary group” includes the 
primary beneficiary and spouse, or the 
widow and unmarried children under age 
18 at home. 

?East Liverpool, Elyria, Findlay, Lan- 
caster, Lorain, Mansfield, Newark, Ports- 
mouth, Springfield, Steubenville, San- 
dusky, Zanesville. 


between April and July 1944 (table 1) 
as part of a continuing study of the 
economic status of beneficiaries shows 
that the costs* of medical care ab- 
sorbed a larger proportion of the in- 
comes of the aged beneficiaries than 
is devoted to this purpose by the av- 
erage family. On the other hand, the 
widows and their dependent children 


* Although all data represent charges 
rather than paid-for medical care, only a 
few had medical bills outstanding. For 
convenience, these charges are referred to 
interchangeably as costs, expenditures, or 
outlays. The costs of services of the prac- 
titioner, hospitalization, X-ray, physio- 
therapy, refractions, eye glasses, dental 
care, nursing care, and medical supplies 
are included. 


appear to have had about the same 
health-cost experience as families in 
general. The cost of medical care was 
unevenly distributed among the bene- 
ficiary groups, some having no ex- 
penditures for this purpose and others 
spending relatively large amounts. 
The reports of the cost of medical 
care received by the aged and survivor 
beneficiaries in the 12 Ohio cities and 
in St. Louis in 1943-44 may be consid- 
ered reasonably reliable for the group 
studied. The beneficiaries discussed 
their medical outlays freely with the 
interviewers, inasmuch as the inquiry 
bore upon a subject which they felt 
confident could not be used to their 
disadvantage. They appeared to re- 
member rather clearly the expendi- 
tures for doctors’ bills and hospitaliza- 
tion, although the amounts spent for 
medical supplies were usually roughly 
estimated. The number of persons 
from whom data were collected pro- 
vided a relatively satisfactory sample 
of aged persons and, to a lesser extent, 
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Table 1.—Number of persons and bene- 
ficiary groups by type of beneficiary 
group, 12 Ohio middle-sized cities and 
St. Louis, survey year ended April- 
June 1944 





| Number of 
Total) beneficiary 
num-| groups 











Type of beneficiary group [ber of ty 
| per- 
sons : St. 
| Ohio | Louis 
Ee 2,701; 951 | 593 
1 person: 
Nonmarried men......-..---- 294 183 111 


Nonmarried women entitled | 
on own wage record - -..---- | 156 86 73 
Aged widows | 119 47 


2 persons: 











Married men, wives entitled..| 766| 210| 173 
Married men, wives not en- 
I iin toss bd chnss naccad 538 | 163 | 106 
Married women entitled on 
own wage record, husbands 
not entitled ................ 38 | 13) 6 
| 
2 or more persons: | 
Widows, children entitled_...| 740 |! 177 277 
1 Average for beneficiary group, 2.97 persons. 


2 Average for beneficiary group, 2.78 persons. 


of children. A statement of the cost 
of medical care was obtained for 1,673 
aged persons,‘ and for 254 widows and 
their 486 children under age 18. 
Among the aged persons and prob- 
ably among the children, all types of 
illness common to these groups and 
areas might be expected to have 
occurred. 

The average cost of medical care, 
however, was probably a little lower 
for the aged beneficiaries studied than 
for all aged beneficiaries under the 
program in the 12 Ohio cities and St. 
Louis, since expenses of last illnesses 
were largely excluded by omitting 
from the survey beneficiaries whose 
spouses had died during the survey 
year. For example, among the 17 
beneficiary groups thus excluded from 
the St. Louis study, 7 had medical 
bills for the deceased spouse ranging 
from $100 to $199; 4 had larger and 
5 had smaller bills; and 1 spouse was 
cared for in the city hospital. 

The medical costs of aged bene- 
ficiaries in this study also were prob- 
ably slightly lower than those of aged 
persons not eligible for benefits in 
these survey areas during the period. 
In addition to the exclusion of most 
terminal illnesses, bias existed in the 
direction of comparatively good 
health in the case of primary bene- 
ficiaries, as they had been able to 
work enough since 1936 to attain in- 


*Excludes nonentitled wives, and hus- 
bands of female primary beneficiaries. 
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sured status. The noneligible aged, 
in contrast, included those whose ill 
health over a period of years had 
prevented them from acquiring in- 
sured status. 





SAs the program matures, it will be 
possible under the present law for per- 
sons to have insured status at age 65 on 
account of employment in the more re- 
mote past. In the future, therefore, the 
proportion of aged beneficiaries in good 
enough health to have worked during the 
few years preceding entitlement may be 
smaller than at present. 


Aged Couples 


During the survey year, two-thirds 
of the 373 married male primary 
beneficiaries interviewed in Ohio and 
the same proportion of the 279 inter- 
viewed in St. Louis received medical 
care. A slightly smaller proportion 
of their wives received care (table 2). 
The outlays of the wives having ex- 
penditures were, on the average, 
slightly higher than those of the hus- 
bands. 


Table 2.—Percent of persons receiving medical care, mean cost per person, and mean 
and median cost per person incurring costs, by size and type of beneficiary group, 12 
Ohio middle-sized cities and St. Louis, survey year ended April—June 1944 































































































Ohio St. Louis 
Type of beneficiary group ! Adults | Adults 
Ciiléra [(———- r- Children 
Male Female Male Female 
Percent receiving medical care 2 
1 person: 
Nonmarried men-.---- eacremteee ‘ | a _ = i SPE, SERRE. 
Nonmarried women entitled on own wage 
ESS SEATED Se ae ) | a  Bicscstiuds 
SE, savdinncusinasascdnaen PR ES PIPE . | 9 See Bers | ee 
2 persons: 
Married men, wives entitled_._.........-- 66. 2 YD enon 65.9 i, ee 
Married men, wives not entitled__----.--- 66. 2 | oe 67.0 2 ERE 
2 or more persons: 
Widows, children entitled_............----]-..-....-- nt A eee 54.5 3 63:6 
Mean cost per person 
1 person: 
Nonmarried men. --- ascdcnnennmine FEES Be eeenee Sisk cnthacteccates 
Nonmarried women entitled on own wage 
aid arin oh 6 dGawewcdsenbisastnngasderinebhwnkin 7 SS —w———EE 
i intdsictcenissisnndssaembsttdudaneinwe a See | ear 
2 persons: 
Married men, wives entitled_............- 42 a 61 3 Sea 
Married men, wives not entitled_........- 47 a, 65 | 
2 or more persons: 
Widows, children entitled.................]...-.---.- 46 | Spanner 28 4 $16 
Mean cost per person incurring costs 
1 person: 
EE GE. inn sttitnticnnnipoienun Ree Lee $82 wee 
Nonmarried women entitled on own wage 
[Gee Fai ee os | aa eee ee 
DP avivkntendaiagnscctgndangateebanadatane fb CEE KERR Se gs RSS 
2 persons: 
Married men, wives entitled_.__.....-..-- 65 ar 96 | ae 
Married men, wives not entitled_....._..- 71 Se Eeraankexe 98 BP Intacceecee 
2 or more persons: 
Widows, children entitled.............----]-----.--- 72 Snes 53 4 $28 
Median cost per person incurring costs 
1 person: 
DOORS TIE ois ccavexoesceeonndess pg See ee $33 rs elec eel 
Nonmarried women entitled on own wage 
VS RR SN ae! Se nee Eee er eee | ere 
DRO IGG en cdcnwinntisccsnccsunessscusdspssencined | SR: Sele | Sa Reaee 
2 persons: 
Married men, wives entitled_.-.........-- 31 | ene 30 35 |... 
Married men, wives not entitled_......--- 38 || See 45 | eee 
2 or more persons: | 
Widows, children entitled...............-.]--.-.-.-.. 38 | |S ee 48 5$16 

















1 The numbers of married women entitled on own 
wage record were too few for computation of percent- 
ages or averages. 

2 Includes persons receiving free care only. 

3 Percent of beneficiary groups in which 1 or more 
children received medical care. 


4 Mean cost per child (1.97 children per beneficiary 
group in Ohio cities and 1.78 in St. Louis). 

5 Median cost per child receiving medical care 
(1.95 children per beneficiary group receiving medical 
care in Ohio cities and 1.73 in St. Louis). 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by amount of medical costs incurred, 12 Ohio middle-sized cities and St. Louis, 


survey year ended April—June 1944 





































































































1 person 2 persons | 2 or more persons 
: , Women entitled on| , Married me rives | Married me ives idows, cl oT 
Nonmarried men | *‘ . | d wi . Married men, wives | Married men, wives} Widows, children 
Cost of medical care | own wage record ! | Aged widows entitled notentitled =| entitled 2 
’ : — eee - el 
; Cumu- Cumu- | Cumu- Cumu- | Cumu- Cumu- 
Percent lative Percent lative Percent | lative Percent lative Percent lative Percent lative 
percent percent | percent percent percent percent 
Ohio 
Total. ons 100.0 100.0 i 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
No medical care ‘ . ‘ 31.7 100.0 29.3 100. 0 26.1 100. 0 13.8 ~ 100.0. 49 so) } 100. 0 | ; 16.9 | : 100.0 
Free care only saan 1.1 68.3 2.0 70. 7 .8 73.9 1.0 86. 2 .6 87.1 | 6 | 83. 1 
OF-O6.... 0c ‘ pea 30. 1 67.2 20. 2 68.7 15.1 73.1 16.2 85. 2 17.1 86.5 | 18.0 | 82. 5 
25-49......... ra 12.0 37.1 18.2 48.5 14.3 58.0 17.6 69.0 16.0 69.4 | 15.3 64.5 
50-99 SAP wihetate 1.9 25.1 15. 2 30. 3 22. 6 43.7 20.0 51.4 17.2 53. 4 9. 2 49.2 
Di httpakidiinennndhancqutihnannt’ 11.5 14.2 11.1 15.1 11.8 21. 1 19 31.4 23.9 36.2 16.4 30 0 
200-200....... anew 1.1 2.7 3.0 4.0 4.2 9.3 7.6 12.3 3.7 12. 3 | 7.9 1B 6 
300 or more ani 1.6 1.6 1.0 1.0 5.1 5.1 4.7 4.7 8.6 | 8.6 | 7 5.7 
_— SeresS Raed: I | as 
Average cost: 
Mean—all groups . slant $52 #41 $71 $82 $93 $83 
Mean—groups reporting care_...... 7 69 98 97 108 101 
Median—groups reporting care...... 80 365 50 65 5 59 
St. Louis 
(elena 
Total____. ieee 100.0 |.....--- | 100.0 J 100.0 100.0 | | 100.0 
No medical care ess 33.3 100.0 22.8 100.0} 25.5 100. 0 17.4| 1000] 132| 100.0 19.5 100.0 
Free care only ‘ 7.9 66.7 2.5 77.2 74.5 1.7 82.6 ‘9 86.8 | 2.6 | 80.5 
, =e ‘ 23.5 59.5 30. 4 74.7 12.8 74.5 15.6 80.9 15. 1 85.9 15. € 77.9 
25-49. .... * 11.7 36. 0 15. 1 44.3 12.8 61.7 16.8 65.3 14.2 70.8 fT) 62.3 
50-99._-.. : 11.7 24.3 16.5 29. 2 21.2] 489 15. 0 48.5 15.1] 56.6| 31.1 49, 3 
100-199. 5.4 12.6 7.6 12.7 19. 1 27.7 17.4 33.5 19.8 | 41.5 1.7 18.2 
200-299 3.6 ae 5.1 5.1 4.3 8.6 7.5 16.1 10.4 | 21.7 5.2 6.5 
300 or more via ; 3.6 6 ; 4.3 | 4.3 8.6 8.6 11.3 | 11.3 | 1.3 1.3 
| | 
Average cost: 
Mean—ell groupe............--...-.- $49 40 $6¢ $127 $120 $57 
Mean—groups reporting care-..--.. 82 54 89 | 158 140 7 
Median—groups reporting 
care...... : iach 33 30 65 60 90 3 














i Includes husbands of 13 women out of 99 in Ohio and of 6 out of 79 in St. Louis. 
2 Widows and children in beneficiary groups averaged 2.97 persons in Ohio, 2.78 persons in St. Louis. 


The couples * in Ohio spent, on the 
average, $87 for medical care; one- 
third of the couples spent $100 or 
more, and 6 percent spent $300 or 
more (table 3). The 279 St. Louis 
aged couples had medical expenses 
averaging $125 during the year; 
slightly more than one-third spent 
$100 or more, and 10 percent, $300 
or more. 

The difference between the average 
expenditures of the couples in the two 
survey areas may be partially ac- 
counted for by the fact that five of the 
St. Louis couples had medical costs 
ranging from $850 to $2,000, while only 
one Ohio couple had expenses within 
this range. The Ohio men were prob- 
ably in better health than those in St. 
Louis, judging from the proportion 


@Where married couples are mentioned, 
data in the text referring to male pri- 
mary beneficiaries with entitled wives 
and those with nonentitled wives usually 
have been combined. The two bene- 
ficiary types, however, are listed sep- 
arately in the tables. 





employed during the survey year—58 
and 45 percent, respectively. Employ- 
ment opportunities for aged persons, 
however, may have been e factor in 
the difference in the proportions em- 
ployed, as a smaller variation existed 
between the two survey areas in pro- 
portions reporting themselves unable 
to work—47 and 51 percent in Ohio 
and St. Louis. In both surveys, 30-31 
percent stated they were able to work. 
Also, there may be a difference in the 
schedule of medical fees prevailing in 
the two survey areas, but the direction 
and extent of the influence of this fac- 
tor are not known. Age might have 
been expected to account partially for 
the variation in medical costs between 
the two survey areas, since the St. 
Louis beneficiaries interviewed were 
older than the Ohio beneficiaries, if 
the age of husbands is taken as the 
basis for comparison. While there 
were no primary beneficiaries under 
age 68 in the St. Louis sample, 18 per- 
cent of the men with entitled wives 


and 48 percent of those with nonen- 
titled wives in the Ohio cities were 
aged 66 or 67 at the end of the survey 
year.’ Nevertheless, an analysis of 
the costs of medical care of these mar- 
ried men by age revealed no evidence 
that the older men were responsible 
for the higher medical expenditures. 

Expenditures incurred for medical 
care averaged 6 percent of the total 


7 Difference in the ages of beneficiaries 
of the same type in the two survey areas 
was to some extent a result of the selec- 
tion of the sample. The St. Louis survey 
was a recontact with beneficiaries first in- 
terviewed in November-December 1941 
who were still available for interview in 
1944. This group comprised about three- 
fourths of a 50-percent sample of the 
major types of beneficiaries under the 
program in St. Louis during its first year 
of disbursement. On the other hand, 
the Ohio sample was a cross-section of the 
major types of beneficiaries under the 
program in the 12 cities surveyed, ex- 
cluding entitlements of the first 15 
months’ operation of the program and 
the 3 months preceding the beginning of 
the survey year. 
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Table 4.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups according to proportion medical 
costs formed of beneficiary group income, 12 Ohio middle-sized cities and St. Louis, 


survey year ended April-June 1944 





Male primary | | 





! 
| 
| 
Medical costs as percent of beneficiary 
| 
























































| Female | Aged Ped ed 
group income Non- Married, | Married,| primary | widow entitled 
wane a wife en- | wife not 
married titled | entitled 
Ohio 
i a ccc hnspaseh cedecinitil nanan 183 210 163 99 119 177 
ISS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
No medical costs...............--.---------- | ery ae 12.9} 2.3 26.1 16.9 
EEE LEAL | 1.1 1.0 6} 2.0 8 -6 
Total incurring medical costs_._........---- 67.2 85.2 86.5 | 68.7 73.1 82.5 
Less than 5.00 percent___........--.----- 32.7 38.5 39.9 28.3 20. 2 49.2 
at) er 19.7 27.6 27.0 24.2 23.5 21.5 
eee 8.2 10.5 9.8 9.1 11.8 7.3 
30.00 percent and over. 6.6 8.6 9.8 eS 17.6 4.5 
Average (mean) percent.......-------------«- | 6.5 6.6 6.1 | 6.2 11.9 4.8 
St. Louis 
| 
Ee eee ee } 111 173 106 | 79 47 77 
Total percent.........-...-.------ ‘abcaatl } 100.0 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
| | 
i is atadintiitntciwtinininhbentl | 33. 3 17.4 13.2 22.8 25. 5 19.5 
Free care only. .....-..-.-- | 7.2 ee 9 | fp ee 2.6 
Total incurring medical costs - - } 59.5 80.9 85.9 74.7 74.5 77.9 
Less than 5.00 percent ced 29.8 31.2 34.0 32.8 12.8 41.5 
5.00-14.99 percent __..........-- Poa spell 16.2 27.2 25. 5 24.1 29.8 29.9 
15.00-29.99 percent. ............ ee 7.2 12.7 15.1 8.9 8.5 6.5 
30.00 percent and over 6.3 9.8 11.3 8.9 > are 
Average (mean) percent..........------------ | 6.9] = 10.4 a1} 7.3] 184 8.8 
| 














incomes of all the aged couples sur- 
veyed in Ohio and 9 percent of the in- 
comes of those in St. Louis (table 4). 
The average income of the couples in 
the Ohio cities was $1,380, and in St. 
Louis, $1,321, but a much larger pro- 
portion of these couples than of fami- 
lies as a whole had incomes under $500. 
These proportions may be contrasted 
with the 4-5 percent of income which 
other surveys * show is the customary 
burden of medical costs on the aver- 
age family. Nearly half of the mar- 
ried aged beneficiaries had spent 5 
percent or more of their money in- 
comes on medical care during the 
preceding 12 months. More than one- 
fifth had spent 15 percent or more, 
while one-tenth had an outlay for 
medical care amounting to at least 30 
percent of their incomes. Low in- 
comes and relatively high medical ex- 
penditures were characteristic of the 
139 couples who spent 15 percent or 
more of their incomes for medical 





8 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Income and 
Spending and Saving of City Families in 
Wartime, Bulletin No. 724 (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942), 
table 8, p. 9; National Resources Planning 
Board, Family Expenditures in the United 
States (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941), tables 196, 198, and 
200, pp. 66-67. 


care. Only 44 of these 139 couples had 
incomes over $900, all but 11 had medi- 
cal costs of $100 or more, and 79 had 
medical costs of more than $200. 


Iilness of male primaries and their 
entitled wives in the Ohio and St. 
Louis’ surveys was responsible for ex- 
penditures equal to 22 and 33 percent, 
respectively, of the old-age insurance 
benefits paid them during the survey 
year (table 5). These proportions are 
somewhat higher than they would 
have been had benefit suspensions for 
employment been less frequent. 

In many cases, current income was 
not sufficient to cover both medical 
and other living costs. Thirty of the 
652 male primary beneficiary couples 
had care furnished free, for the most 
part because of inadequate means. 
Thirteen of the recipients of free care 
were receiving old-age assistance. 
Half of the 139 aged couples for whom 
medical costs comprised at least 15 
percent of income were unable to meet 
this extraordinary expense out of cur- 
rent income. They liquidated assets, 
went into debt, or received help from 
relatives outside the household. Some 
drew on more than one of these re- 
sources. The amount of assets they 
used ranged from $45 to $6,500. They 
incurred debts during the year rang- 
ing as high as $1,300 and received 
financial help from relatives outside 
the household ranging up to $600. 

Relatives in the household also con- 
stituted a potential source of subsidy. 


Table 5.—Average proportion medical costs formed of benefits received, by type of bene- 
ficiary group, 12 Ohio middle-sized cities and St. Louis, survey year ended April- 





























June 1944 
¥ Entitled Primary Entitled 
Type of beneficiary group | beneficiaries beneficiary or} spouse or 
| widow children 
Total 
BE DOD SO i iciisnctctinicitsincniinnnsrconsracadaaial 25. 6 23.0 | 41.0 
DEON «.«. <h sichnbicubnecudddedednohnbacnisabadenad 22. 4 Lh een 
DENISA DOOM, WIVES GUENIOG, «ines ciindccndscsseccoseniansads 27.0 20.0 | 41.0 
Married men, wives not entitled..................-..cc.ccee- 26. 4 eer 
Women entitied on own wage record................-.--...-.- 19.3 hy RE eS Ht 
BOER cccncenpiperndccnsbacatadasisuninesennsacsunpiiin 30. 1 | 30.1 | OOO: 
eS RI GALS 16.9 123.5 212.9 
Ohio 
Se BOE is cccccittsintcdtinnaninninintiidnesintmmeand 23.1 21.7 32.1 
NN PEELE LATE ATE ETS AS OT 22.9 OL 5 a 
ee ee ae ee 21.8 16.7 32.1 
Married men, wives not entitled.................-..-.....---- 22. 4 | NS ee eee 
Women entitled on own wage record..............-.-.....-.-- 19.1 | _ | | ee 
pS RRS 8 > SS rae 30. 8 8 | eae 
Widows, children entitled. ..........-.---------.--..---------- 18.2 126. 0 713.6 
St. Louis 
Mm et: CEE iii icctittinnticcacintidinibiebininkbexenned 29. 2 
ae 21.6 
ee ee 33.3 
Married men, wives not entitled... .....2....ccccccccsccsccensse 32.9 
Women entitled on own wage record..........-.-.------------ 19. 6 
RT cncinisishuaihhdntndtdeatsinnininnnninneintating tase’ 28.3 | 
WEROWE, GUUS GG ioc cncncesencccssecessnccnsenasscsccons 13.6 | 











Excludes medical costs of nonentitled widows. 





3 Excludes medical costs of nonentitled children. 
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A larger proportion of the couples liv- 
ing with others (16 percent) than of 
those living by themselves (6 percent) 
had medical expenditures amounting 
to more than 30 percent of their in- 
comes. Among couples who spent 30 
percent or more of their incomes on 
medical care, those who lived with 
others had, on the average, slightly 
lower incomes than those who lived by 
themselves, but they also had lower 
medical expenditures on the average. 
The fact that a larger proportion of 
beneficiaries in joint households de- 
voted an excessively large share of 
their incomes to medical care was ap- 
parently due to the economy of living 
in a larger household as well as par- 
tial assumption of the beneficiaries’ 
living costs, in some cases, by the rela- 
tives who shared the home. Several 
aged beneficiaries stated that certain 
medical bills had been paid by sons or 
daughters in the household. 

Many married beneficiaries, as well 
as beneficiaries of other types, said 
they needed more medical care than 
they had received during the survey 
year. Others felt they were getting 
whatever medical aid would benefit 
them. To what extent beneficiaries 
actually needed medical care is not 
known. However, among the 365 
married men in the two surveys hav- 
ing no medical outiay or having ex- 
penditures of less than $25 and no 
free care, 153 men (42 percent), two- 
thirds of whom had incomes of less 
than $900, reported they were unable 
to work. This group of men report- 
ing disability, low medical expendi- 
tures, and low incomes constituted 16 
percent of all the married men but 
accounted for 29 percent of the mar- 
ried men spending less than $25 on 
medical care. They were reported as 
suffering from deafness, impaired 
vision, loss of memory, paralysis, 
heart and circulatory diseases, rheu- 
matism, the effect of old injuries, and 
so forth, but none had acute illnesses 
during the survey period. Chronic 
illness to which they were accustomed 
and the effects of uncomplicated 
senescence, as well as limited income, 
probably accounted for the fact that 
some had not consulted a physician. 
It is probable that at least some did 
need medical care and would have 
sought medical aid for preventive or 
curative treatment, or would have 
spent more to improve their health, if 
other demands of living had been less 
pressing upon their incomes. An 





association between low income and 
low medical outlays is customary 
among families in general, but this 
group suffered, in addition, the dis- 
abilities of old age. 


Nonmarried Men 


The three other aged beneficiary 
types show somewhat varying pat- 
terns of expenditure for medical care. 
About the same proportion (two- 
thirds) of nonmarried men as of mar- 
ried men reported having had medical 
care during the survey year (table 2). 
The average outlay for nonmarried 
men was $52 in the Ohio cities (a 
little higher than for married men) 
and $49 in St. Louis (lower than for 
married men). The average expend- 
iture in St. Louis was doubtless low- 
ered by the relatively large amount of 
free care received by the nonmarried 
men; 7 percent had medical care dur- 
ing the year with no charges, in con- 
trast with only 1 percent in the Ohio 
cities. In addition, a larger propor- 
tion in St. Louis than in the Ohio 
survey had both free and paid-for 
care. 

Among the St. Louis nonmarried 
men, 13 percent had spent $100 or 
more for medical care and nearly 4 
percent had spent $300 or more (table 
3). In the Ohio cities, the corre- 
sponding proportions were 14 percent 
and less than 2 percent. Medical 
costs averaged 6 percent of the in- 
comes of all the nonmarried men in- 
terviewed in Ohio and 7 percent in St. 
Louis (table 4). Their average in- 
comes were $939 in Ohio and $707 in 
St. Louis. Nearly a third in each 
survey area had spent 5 percent or 
more of their money incomes on med- 
ical care during the survey year, 
while about one-seventh had spent 15 
percent ormore. Their total expend- 
itures for medical care amounted to 
a little more than one-fifth of the 
aggregate amount of old-age insur- 
ance benefits paid them during the 
period (table 5). 


Aged Widows and Women Entitled 
to Benefits on Their Own 
Wage Records 


The proportion receiving medical 
care was larger for the aged widows 
(74 percent in each survey) and for 
the women who were entitled to bene- 
fits on their own wage records (70 and 
80 percent in Ohio and St. Louis, re- 
spectively) than for any other type 
of aged beneficiary (table 2). Here, 


however, the resemblance between the 
two types of aged female beneficiaries 
ends. On the average, the female 
primary beneficiaries in the two sur- 
veys spent $38 and $39 for medical 
care, while aged widows spent $66 and 
$71 (table 2). Twenty-one and 28 
percent of the aged widows in Ohio 
and St. Louis, respectively, had medi- 
cal expenditures of $100 or more dur- 
ing the year. Less than 13 percent of 
the female primary beneficiaries spent 
that much—probably in part because 
their health was better, on the aver- 
age, than that of wives and widows. 
To become entitled on their own wage 
records, they must have been in good 
enough health to have worked after 
1936. 

The funds spent for medical care 
by the retired women wage earners 
amounted to nearly 7 percent of their 
incomes and nearly 20 percent of 
their benefits (tables 4and 5). Those 
in Ohio had an average income of 
$659, and those in St. Louis, $554. 
Aged widows interviewed in Ohio had 
incomes of $600 on the average, of 
which 12 percent was allocated to 
medical care. These expenditures 
were equivalent to 31 percent of their 
benefits. Incomes of aged widows in 
St. Louis averaged $495, of which 13 
percent—equivalent to 28 percent of 
their insurance benefits—went for 
medical treatment and supplies. 


Widows and Children 


Medical expenditures of the younger 
survivor beneficiaries were smaller 
than those of the aged, not only in 
average amount but also in the rela- 
tive proportional drain on the family 
purse. 

In the Ohio survey the widows hav- 
ing beneficiary children spent an 
average of $46 for their own medical 
care during the year; nearly two- 
thirds reported some expenditures for 
this purpose. Slightly more than half 
the corresponding group of widows in- 
tervieweéd in St. Louis had made some 
outlay for medical care, the amounts 
averaging $28 for the group as a whole 
(table 2). The more recent widow- 
hood of the Ohio group may account 
for the larger proportion having med- 
ical care and its higher average cost, 
because the study indicates that the 
death of the husband was frequently 
followed by a period of ill health on 
the part of the widow. 

In the families of widows with de- 
pendent children, the cost of medical 
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care for the children averaged $19 per 
child in the Ohio cities, and children 
in three-fourths of the families had 
medical attention. Among St. Louis 
families of a similar type, the average 
amount spent per child was $16, and 
slightly less than two-thirds of the 
families had incurred medical expense 
for children. The larger proportion 
of widows having outlay for chil- 
dren’s health and the higher cost per 
child in the Ohio survey can possibly 
be accounted for by the fact that on 
the average the children were younger 
than the St. Louis children.’ 

When the medical outlays of the 
widow and her dependent children 
are combined to obtain a total for the 
beneficiary group, it is found that only 
18 percent in St. Louis, but 30 percent 
in Ohio, had spent over $100 for med- 
ical care. On the average, 4-5 per- 
cent of the aggregate beneficiary 
group income went for health care 
of the widow and her children under 
18, a proportion which is about the 
same as that allocated to medical care 
by families in general (table 4). The 
average income of the widows with 
beneficiary children interviewed in 
Ohio and St. Louis was $1,714 and 
$1,504 respectively. Medical expendi- 
tures amounted to 18 percent of the 
survivors benefits paid to such Ohio 
beneficiaries during the year, and 14 
percent of benefits paid to the St. 
Louis beneficiaries (table 5). 


Free Medical Care 


In both survey areas some bene- 
ficiaries of each type received free 


® Evidence that younger children have 
higher medical expense than older chil- 
dren may be found in table 102 of “Med- 
ical Care and Costs in Relation to Family 
Income,” Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board, Bureau 
Memorandum No. 51. 


medical care, but the proportion re- 
ceiving such care tended to be larger 
in St. Louis. A few of those who paid 
for medical care also had some free 
care; in addition, there was another 
small group who had only free care. 
During the survey year, 7 percent of 
the St. Louis beneficiary groups had 
some free hospitalization, examina- 
tion, or treatment. Nearly half of 
these had no medical expenditures. 
In the Ohio cities, only 3 percent of 
the beneficiary groups had any free 
care, and of these about one-third 
made no outlay whatever for medical 
care. 

No attempt has been made to set 
a value on the services for which no 
charge was made to the beneficiaries, 
but these services ranged all the way 
from one or two clinic visits to an ap- 
pendectomy and a throat cancer op- 
eration. The following tabulation in- 
dicates the sort of care given and who 
paid for it in the first instance: 





Number of 
beneficiary 
groups reporting 
Type of care and payer 











: St. 
Ohio Louis 





Consultation, examination, X-ray, 
OF CIRRIIII «2 o cntwcnnsccncnsa 25 
Cost defrayed by: 
Private physician ..-...-...-. 1 
Former employer - -.--.-..---- 
Fraternal organization or 
° ERE 4 
Hospitals, clinics, and public 
health service. .............. 6 
Hospitaliantion..........cccssecaccces 








Nearly all the 16 families reporting 
free care by a private physician were 
related to him. Most of the persons 
receiving free hospitalization were 
cared for at city or county hospitals. 


Conclusions 


The burden of the cost of medical 
care upon the beneficiaries during the 
year studied was relatively heavy. 
Various factors indicate that for at 
least the aged beneficiaries it will 
grow heavier with the passage of time. 
Many of the aged beneficiaries worked 
during the survey year, and their earn- 
ings provided an income which will 
cease at some not distant date. Had 
it not been for earnings from employ- 
ment, their income would have ap- 
proximated half of the income re- 
ported for the survey year. Many 
beneficiaries, moreover, are using up 
assets they had at the time of entitle- 
ment. Expenditures for medical care, 
on the other hand, presumably will 
mount from year to year as the lives 
of these beneficiaries near an end, 
Many beneficiaries with prolonged ill- 
nesses will have neither the income 
nor the assets to pay for the care 
required. They will exist without it, 
will receive free care if it is available, 
will receive aid from relief agencies, 
or will be subsidized by children, most 
of whom have relatively heavy finan- 
cial responsibilities in supporting 
their own families. 


The adequacy of the living of many 
families, and particularly of retired 
persons who are self-supporting, de- 
pends to a large extent on the amount 
they must spend for medical care. 
Heavy, or sometimes even relatively 
small, outlays for medical care may 
deprive the aged person of what might 
otherwise be an adequate level of liv- 
ing. Orderly provision for these ex- 
penditures could best be made 
through a system of prepaid medical 
care. 





(Continued from page 7) 
ing the United States to an additional 
contribution of $1,350 million was 
passed by the House on December 
6 by an overwhelming majority— 
327 to 39—and by the Senate on De- 
cember 17, and signed by the Presi- 
dent on December 18 (Public Law No. 
262). An initial appropriation of 


$750 million was included in the 1946 
deficiency bill, signed December 28. 


Australia and New Zealand Increase 
Benefits 
Both Australia and New Zealand 


acted during 1945 to increase social 
security benefit rates. The Austra- 


lian legislation, enacted in June and 
effective July 5, increased the maxi- 
mum rate of invalid and old-age pen- 
sions from 27s. ($4.36) to 32s. 6d. 
($5.25) per week. Some 310,500 pen- 
sioners received the full increase. 
New Zealand’s increases in basic bene- 
fit rates, effective October 1, 1945, are 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


The number of persons experienc- 
ing new spells of unemployment who 
filed initial claims in November 
totaled an estimated 758,000. The 
number has declined each month 
since August, when initial claims rose 
to 1.2 million. On the other hand, 
additional claims—that is, initial 
claims filed by individuals entering 
a second or subsequent spell of un- 
employment in a benefit year—have 
represented a larger proportion of 
all initial claims: 














' , | Additional 
nitia | Additional | as percent 
Month claims claims of initial 
claims 
August -. 1, 230, 375 124, 909 | 10 
September... 1, 085, 690 140, 870 | 13 
October 917, 785 179, 957. | . 20 
November...-| 58, 000 196, 000 | 26 





This increase in the number of 
second or subsequent lay-offs for the 
same persons within a year indicates 
that some of the jobs obtained after 
the first lay-offs were temporary. 
Most States have followed the trend 
of the country in recent monthly de- 
clines in initial claims. However, 
Maine, Florida, the Dakotas, New 
Mexico, and most of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
have reported monthly increases in 
each of the last 3 months. These are 
States in which the full impact of 
reconversion was not felt immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities. 
Even in November, the ratio of 
claimants to covered workers in each 
of these States, except California, 
was below the national average of 5.7 
percent. California’s increase in 
November was in part attributable to 
seasonal factors. 

An estimated 6.5 million continued 
claims were filed in November, about 
800,000 less than the previous high 
(July 1940) and approximately 92,000 
less than the estimated number filed 
in October 1945. Because of bi- 
weekly claims-taking procedure in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Oklahoma, the number of continued 
claims in November was somewhat 
less than would otherwise have been 
reported. Among the individuals 
who filed continued claims were 
some laid off immediately after 





VJ-day with the first cut-backs in 
war production whose skills did not 
fit available job openings, some dis- 
placed by returning veterans, and 
some unemployed because of the sea- 
sonal nature of their previous work. 
When information on the sex of 
claimants is reported, it is noticeable 
that the largest percentage of initial 
claims in many States are filed by 
men, but more than half the compen- 
sable claims are filed by women—an 
indication that reabsorption of wo- 
men into the labor market is slow. 

For the week ended November 10, 
the total number of claims repre- 
sented 5.7 percent of covered employ- 
ment, ranging from more than 10 per- 
cent in New Jersey and Michigan to 
less than 1 percent in the District of 
Columbia, Idaho, and Wyoming. 

The average weekly number of ben- 
eficiaries as estimated for November 
reached 1.3 million, about 50,000 more 
than for the previous high in June 
1940. The amount of benefits paid 
reached an estimated $108 million, 
the highest since the beginning of 
the program. 

A State-by-State comparison of 
initial interstate claims, as reported 
by the liable States for which data 
are available, indicates a drop in the 
number filed in most States. More 
than one-third of the 34,500 initial 
interstate claims reported were re- 
ceived in California from workers 
claiming benefits against wage credits 
earned there. 

Region I.—Of the five States in this 
region reporting claims data for No- 


vember, Connecticut and Maine in- 
dicated increases in the number of 
newly unemployed persons filing 
initial claims, as compared with Oc- 
tober, and Maine and Vermont re- 
ported increases in continued claims. 

In Connecticut, manufacturing em- 
ployment rose for the first time since 
the end of the war; however, the vol- 
ume of initial claims was increased by 
claimants involved in an industrial 
dispute who will presumably draw no 
benefits. Hiring by firms not affected 
by labor disputes absorbed a number 
of the unemployed. Claims loads also 
included a number of claims from vet- 
erans who elected to receive unem- 
ployment compensation rather than 
the readjustment allowances to which 
they were also entitled. Amendments 
to the Connecticut law, effective in 
August, allow returning servicemen to 
choose between drawing benefits 
against wage credits earned before 
entering the service or receiving 
allowances under the GI Bill. Since 
Connecticut’s maximum weekly bene- 
fit is $22, which may be increased $2 
for each dependent up to three, the 
returning veteran could advanta- 
geously file for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, especially if eligi- 
ble for the maximum amount. Eight 
persons out of every 100 in covered 
employment in Connecticut filed 
claims during the week ended No- 
vember 10, in comparison with 6 in 
the country as a whole, 7 in Rhode 
Island, and 4 or less in other States 
in this region. More than half of the 
104,000 continued claims were filed by 
women. 

In Maine, the large month-to- 
month increase since August in both 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, November 1945 and 
November 1944 





Item 





Initial claims. -- ~~. .--- POE ERR eC RE 
0 Ee ee ee ae ae 


| TEAR RO RN OIE ER 


Continued claims.--_..........-.- 
Waiting-period #____._._. 
Compensable ____......-- 

Weeks compensated - -_-- 

I EEE 

ere 

Weekly average beneficiaries__-_----- 

Benefits paid . 

Benefits paid since first payable 


Funds available as of Oct. 31 6. .................-...-. 






























! Includes estimated data for 6 States. 

2 Excludes Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin, which have no provisions for filing additional 
claims; also Indiana and Pennsylvania before April 
1945 and Florida before July 1945. 


"| 
November 1945 | 
an [| November 
| erce age { 
Number or } ner ~~ | 1044 
amount change rom | 
| October 1945 
owietl 1 758, 000 | —17.4 122, 516 
named 1 562, 000 —23. 8 82, 416 
1196, 000 | +8. 9 | 40, 100 
os--- 1 6, 488, 000 | —1.4 416, 882 
1 501, 000 | —29.4 74, 606 
is ep 1 5, 987, 000 | +2.0 342, 276 
onsiel 4 5, 712, 900 } +11.6 309, 352 
CR! eed 41,318,372} 11.6] 71, 386 
4 $108, 545, 765 | +2.0 4, 917, 813 
4 $2, 486, 322, 996 |......-...- Se 
said $6, 981, 359, 233 |...... 6, 043, 066, 097 
| 
3 Beginning April 1945 excludes Maryland, whicb 
has no provision for filing waiting-period claims 


4 Includes estimated data for 13 States. 
5 Data not available. 
6 Data not available as of November 30. 
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initial and continued claims brought 
the total volume to 4,400 initial claims 
and 24,800 continued claims in No- 
vember. The increase was largely 
attributable to lay-offs from the ship- 
building industry in the Portland 
area, which were sufficient to offset 
some slight employment gains early in 
the month in the paper, textile, 
and shoe-manufacturing industries. 
Shipbuilding workers in this area 
have been laid off in large numbers 
since March; most of those dismissed 
in the earlier months, however, were 
nonresident workers who did not file 
claims in Maine. The recent lay-offs! 
included many local residents and 
were therefore reflected in the claims 
load for the State. 

The drop in both initial and con- 
tinued claims in Massachusetts was 
attributed in part to some improve- 
ment in the employment situation but 
principally to administrative pro- 
cedures. November had only four 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 
principal claims-taking days, as 
against five in the preceding month. 
Benefit payments, on the other hand, 
increased from $3.3 million to $3.6 
million, because Thursdays and Fri- 
days, of which there were five in No- 
vember, are heavy payment days for 
the State. 

Region II-III—All three States 
which reported in this region for No- 
vember—Delaware, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—indicated declines in 
initial claims. The number of per- 
sons in claimant status in each of 
these three States during the week 
ended November 10 as related to the 
number in covered employment was 
slightly below the national average of 
5.7 per 100 covered workers. New 
Jersey, however, was second high for 
the country—10.6—in percent of cov- 
ered workers filing claims in the week 
ended November 10. 

Initial claimants in New York to- 
taled 115,000, about 16,000 fewer than 
in October. November claimants in- 
cluded persons displaced by return- 
ing veterans, those affected by sea- 
sonal lay-offs from the needle trades 
and from resorts and outdoor activ- 
ities, and some laid off from ship- 
yards. Continued claims filed in the 
Buffalo area comprised 21 percent of 
the State total of 826,000. Although 
reconversion is well under way in such 
industries as chemicals, rubber, iron 
and steel, and machinery, the demand 


for workers in this area is primarily 
for men. Employers are replacing 
their women workers, who are conse- 
quently filing claims in large num- 
bers. Employment declines in ship- 
building and_ electrical-machinery 
manufacturing contributed to the 
claims filed in the New York City area. 
As liable State, New York received 3,- 


170 initial interstate claims in No- 
vember; more than half of these came 
from claimants in California, Florida, 
and Pennsylvania. Weeks of unem- 
ployment compensated to claimants 
in other States represented 2.6 per- 
cent of all weeks compensated by the 
New York agency. 

Pennsylvania’s 54,000 initial claims 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
November 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1945] 









































Initial claims Continued claims 
4 rom Percentage Percentage 
Social ee region change from— change from— Com- 
Total! l New Total 2 pen- 
October; Novem- Oc tober Novem- sable 
1945 | ber 1944 Os9 ber 1944 
| | 
ET ch cnsaweeadsuhibees 758,000 | —17.4 | +518. 7 |562,000 |6, 488, 000 | —1.4 | +1, 456. 3 ls, 987, 000 
Region I: 
Connecticut..............-] 17,047 | +1.4 | -+3890.4 | 12,260] 104,087 | —26.3 +931.9 98, 703 
eS er , 428 +9. 5 +262. 4 3, 480 24, 823 | +31.1 +785. 0 22, 611 
Massachusetts_____- .-| 20,140 | —26.2 +193. 2 | 13,876 181,027 | —21.4 +962. 1 168, 657 
New Hampshire__- ...-| 1,506 | —11.6| +245.4; 1,105 6,004 | —24.5 +367. 6 5, 571 
Rhode Island ¢- - __- ERS NESE) RE BEE eee es eee AME! Oe. po a 
Vermont. ....---- <ewhe 629 | —12.0 | +487.9 528 6,980 | +3.7 +872. 1 6, 317 
Region II-III: 
Delaware__-_--.--- 2,168 | —2.3|) +917.8| 1,774 14, 163 | +13.4 | +1, 766.0 13, 230 
EE Seren is aE (ete eS BE ae pacar 
ad. re 115, 334 | —12.3 | +389.0 | 62,312 | 825,556 | +2.7 | +1,166.9 | 723,061 
» a ania__...- é 54,221 | —51.8 |+1, 144.2 | 45,657 | 475,118 —2.7 | +2,177.9 | 439,825 
egion I 
District of Columbia - - ---- 508 | —10.6 +91.7 432 3,459 | +22.1 +123. 0 3, 216 
Maryland -__- --| 8,513 | —44.7 |+1, 936.6 8, 513 109, 437 .7 | +4,032.8 109, 437 
North Carolina. ‘ 4,921 | —17.4 +605.0 | 3,862 40, 236 —6.1 | +1, 129.0 34, 381 
Virginia - 2 ..-| 3,987 | —21.5 |+1, 115.5 3, 576 30, 787 | +19.0 | +2, 769.2 28, 811 
West Virginia.............| 7,926 | —66.7 |+1,067.3 | 6,808 62,978 | +5.1 | +1, 738.8 60, 765 
Region V: 
Kentucky -- 9,175 | —26.8 +483. 7 8, 139 110,627 | +11.2 | +1, 285.1 107, 800 
_ | ih SN, Sehelaien [SRamtck es ead! lie PEER, TERERIE: SERENE 
a ima SN PISS - eee ae? eee 
Region VI 
are 49,397 | —22.8 +261. 2 | 33, 379 486, 401 (5) +1, 165.9 465, 802 
Indiana. -- -- ieancgananmel 34, 810 +.7 |+1, 546.6 | 18,140 | 206,183 | —9.3 | +3,062.3 | 195, 552 
Wisconsin 6___.._._._.....-| 5,161 | —26.3| -+469.0] 65,161 71,735 | —14.2 | +1, 380.3 64, 188 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .._...- 12,676 | —23.7 |+1, 516.8 | 11,317 121, 185 | +11.1 |, +1, 722.6 113, 213 
RE 8,390 | +3.3 | +582.7| 7,672 46,055 | +19. 4 386.9 43, 284 
eens 8, 496 —3.9 +807. 7 6, 736 82, 178 +2.4 | +2,751.4 70, 904 
Mississippi_.. _- sooceakth ae —6.4 +906. 0 2, 784 23,872 | +14.6 | +1, 227.0 22, 256 
South Carolina.___- en 2,162 | —12.0 +315. 0 1, 934 15, 217 +7.9 +464. 4 14, 087 
Tennessee --_-_---- 10,210 | —20.2| +324.5| 8,846) 108,645 | +7.5 +629.2 | 101,943 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. 4,077 | —11.5 | +713.8] 3,515 42,380 | +1.8 | +2,364.0 39, 297 
Minnesota........-.------- 8,750 | +2.8 |+1,011.8]| 7,267 50,032 | +18.1 | +2, 658.1 42, 293 
Nebraska_____-- _..---| 1,402 | —18.0 |4+2,198.4 | 1,027 10,052 | —3.4 | +3,986.2 9, 065 
North Dakota________. ---- 383 | +86.8 (’) 32 1, 548 | +51.9 | +2, 569.0 1, 535 
South Dakota. is 356 | +15. 2 (*) 337 1,996 | +36. 4 +832. 7 1,927 
Region IX: 
yy ae J ..-| 7,681 | +4.7 |+1,388.6] 7,141 59,749 | +26.9 | +2,319.0 57, 372 
a SS Te ees Pi SS PRE Seles er es 
Missouri- -...-- 21,590 | —7.9| -+826.6| 18,358 | 207,920] +3.8 | +2,168.6| 193,877 
Oklahoma..-._.-- 7,947 | —26.3 |+41, 337.1 a 62, 044 +.5 | +2, 273.5 58, 808 
Region X: 
Louisiana. - --.-- --| 12,783 | —4.9 |-+1, 482.1 | 11,351 93, 869 | +37.6 | +2, 432.2 84, 131 
New Mexico__.-_. soe 463 | +19.3 (’) 455 2,270 | +30.4 | +1, 345.9 2, 241 
ee 14,211 | —8.7 | +789.3 | 14,211 | 110,319 | +10.7 | +1,140.8| 101,743 
Region XI: 
— -.--------| 1,709} +9.3| +9549] 1,584 6,629 | +20.8 | +1,177.3 5, 946 
ee ee re RS Ee Se EE EARLE, LR ee! Oh ye 
See 1,410 | +27. 4 |+1, 255.8 1, 299 5,791 | +55. 4 +912. 4 4, 990 
ES ‘ 1, 838 |+118.8 |+1, 041.6 1,721 4,716 | +78.3 +535. 6 3, 935 
[.. Ses 149 | +31.9 (7) 145 557 | +43.6 () 532 
Region XII: 
Arizona. --.. 2, 842 +5. 6 +860. 1 2, 394 15, 845 +6.9 | +1, 751.1 14,918 
California. - -_- eaieciliin 110,773 | +20.5 | +584.1 | 79,559 | 711,182 | +18.2/| +1,158.3 | 653, 499 
Nevada.......-. ‘ 522 | +15.5 +6521.4 4 2,046 | +36.9 +4651.5 1, 953 
Oregon - 19, 482 | +64.5 |+6, 504.1 | 16,843 70,453 | +95.2 | +8, 897.8 57, 159 
W ashington _- 25, 959 | +33.1 |+4,046.8 | 19, 893 117,818 | +43.2 |+10,400.7 | 102,822 
Territories: 
Alaska... -- ieoinnig te 213 | +91.9 (7) 186 326 |-+110. 3 +379. 4 | 195 
Ps kectikccnnamaneadioes 30 (7) ”) 29 43 | (*) (*) | 30 























1 Includes faa claims except in Maryland, 
Texas, and Wisconsin, which have no provision for 
filing such claims. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Mary- 
land, which has no provision for filing such claims. 

3 Includes estimates for Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Rhode Island. 

‘Data not available. 


5 Data not available for October 1945. 

* Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 
year, a new claim is the first claim filed by a worker 
with respect to each period of total or part-total 
unemployment. 

7 Not computed because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
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were less than half the number re- compensable claims were greater by areas classified’ as stringent at the 
ported for the preceding month, when 22,000. end of November, three—Washington, 
the claims load was swollen by claim- Region IV.—All States in this re- Hampton Roads, and Richmond— 
ants who were unemployed as a result gion reported declines ininitial claims, were locatedinthisregion. All States 
of a labor dispute in the bituminous and all except North Carolina re- in this region reflected less than the 
coal fields. Although continued ported increases in continued claims. ~ i § Employment Service, Department 
claims were fewer than in October, Of the country’s seven labor-market of Labor, classification. 
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Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of benefits paid, November 1945 and November 1944, number of weeks compensated, 
November 1945, and funds available for benefits as of October 31, 1945 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1945] ‘ 
—___— ——__—_ —_—- ] 
. Weeks compensated for specified types seeidite 
Beneficiaries of unemployment, November 1945 Benefits paid * ( 
, j | | Funds avail- I 
Social Security Board atta | Percent | | Percent- | able for bene- 
region and State Average age Average | age , | fits as of Oct, C 
weekly hange weekly | Part. Amount, hance | Amount, 31. 1945 8 
number, am | number,| All types Total | totali | Partial! | November on |November| ° °°” I 
November | oto} November , = } 1945 aaa 1944 | 
1945 ctober 1944 | | October t 
1945 | | 1945 
ane ee i 
| 
ees. 41,318, 372 +11. 6 | ET a eS Sane i$ $108,545, 765 | +2.0 |$4,917, 813 |§ $6,981, 359, 233 ] 
Region I: | i 
ee 44, 618 | —7.4 1, 744 193, 342 | (8) j (6) (°) | 4, 138, 265 | —3.1 | 139,385 | n 
Maine FE RTA. 14,465| +344 462 719,347; (8) | 6 } (6) 7314,922| +340] 23,854 
Massachusetts ESE ee 43, 646 | +9.7 3, 321 189,132 | 181,032 940 | 7, 160 | 3, 601, 583 +9.7 221, 719 
New Hampshire..._..__-.__. 958 | —16.2| 224 4, 150 3, 562 | 28 560 53,365 | —19.3]} 10,047 ' 
Rhode Island.....-.......... © |aw---c----| 1,608 Oo | ®© | m | @ | 100, 656 
pre PTE 1, 209 | +21.6 | 100 } 5, 239 5, 057 | 139 43 | 5, 516 V 
Region II-III: | | | | 
TTT POPE TET 2, 721 +17.7 | 160 11, 791 11, 524 | 123 144 | 14, 558, 588 Ci 
New Jersey.........-........ " eal ee | 4,950 i See BIEL. ee 446, 758, 994 ti 
New York Sinmeniiniucinaedinel 168, 769 +8.8 | 10, 892 731, 329 | 709, 359 | (') | (1) | 999, 362, 129 
Pennsylvania. -- - ain 90,414; +146 | 2, 642 391, 792 391, 792 | (‘) (4) | 668, 972, 217 V 
Region IV: } } 
District of Columbia... ...-- (4) bach nimeaiil | 315 (4) i, Re eR Ree amide 24, 354 43, 434, 989 a 
Maryland ane én 31, 008 | +7.7 | 657 134, 369 | 127,777 370 | 6, 222 2, 530, 137 | +7.0 46, 034 128, 802, 116 | 
North Carolina. cae engl FAR ae 513 apa eeantes PaaS: SEA a | 21, 524 107, 062, 572 a 
Virginia Aa De 4,662; +12.4| 212 20, 202 19, 577 320 | 305 | 266,206 | +13.2 | 11, 129 65, 396, 381 ir 
.. i. eetaeeeeeaees 8, 765 +17.8 526 37, 983 31,77 133 | 6, 079 | 602,428 | +19.7 | 33, 890 70, 716, 566 
Region V: fi 
EE ae 10, 973 | +20.8 1, 125 47,551 | 46,619 483 | 449 602, 115 | +18.1 | 50, 674 86, 739, 271 
pp aS iE (4) SS. 9, 660 (4) Insewanwons Pies, 1 ee () TR a .f 807% 273, 613, 614 
ek i, Pea 53 Bs ey ee 943 Pe Se ae wT SNES (4) Bee aa 57, 592 481, 979, 050 re 
Region VI: | 
Illinois... oo Ae 100,743 | —9<.5| 7,134 436, 552 | 420,888 | 10, 414 5, 250 | 174,833 | —9.6 tk 
Indiana peieacn kei teaeekt 7 46, 853 | +48. 4 1,319 7 203, 029 | 7 194, 197 7 1, 488 77,344 7 3, 719, 527 +46.8 
Rs dinnsotscicesnncksad 13,739| —65| 879 59,534] (9) (6) | 1,053,079) —6.9 eC 
Region VII: | | | w 
Alabama a enstitiinenniieie 22, 761 +21. 6 | 1, 450 98, 629 96, 743 1, 761 | 125 1, 713, 313 22. 5 | 65, 502, 525 
Florida nanan silane 8, 773 +35. 4 1, 568 | 38, 015 36, 241 | 721 1, 053 531, 044 +34. 8 | 57, 702, 188 pl 
Georgia dsinindindesmnaada 15, 87. +141 | 433 68, 783 68, 082 | 338 | 363 | 1, 143, 778 | +14. 2 80, 006, 146 
Mississippi _ FEES 2, 380 +1.8 212 | 10, 312 9, 844 | 151 317 | 136, 527 | +1.4 | 26, 865, 466 to 
South Carolina. _.........._- 1, 027 +25. 9 313 4, 450 4, 352 63 35 60,113 | +30.6 5, 7 39, 147, 549 ” 
Tennessee RT MNES sag Sete ae: | 2, 371 (0) aed eee Lee (4) Reed, } 119,081 88, 218, 272 
Region VIII: cl: 
lowa.. shinee eeeaiiealidaainial 7, 727 +6. 5 231 33,485 | 32,697 666 122 | 559, 411 +6.0 | 12, 032 62, 146, 678 
Minnesota.....-...-.---.--.- (4) oie 218 (‘) SENS See tc ciiedunas (4) poets cad 13, 716 91, 881, 717 st 
oe gg 1,866 | +15.0 | 32 8, 087 7, 649 | 228 | 210 | 133,605 | +15.6 1, 399 26, 387, 035 ar 
North Dakota__..__. Re: 24 (8) | 4 106 88 | 0 | 18 1,744 | +166.3 | 225 5, 236, 845 
South Dakota. - wna nnmae 77 +11.6 10 335 | 295 16 24 | 4,124 | +9.7 392 6, 471, 312 
Region IX: } 
a 5,015 —3.3 2 21, 731 | 21, 512 188 | 31 | 295, 144 | —3. 2 | 11, 982 | 30, 384, 267 In 
Kansas acone siiacbinidiliviaiiel 14, 982 +18. 2 327 64,920 | 63,171 1, 584 | 165 | 996, 617 +17.4 17, 908 | 55, 822, 845 el: 
Missouri... _..... nhac 36, 437 +.7 1, 392 157,892 | 156, 103 305 | 1, 484 2, 637, 060 —.5 80, 309 163, 753, 320 , 
NL: tin ncebasiatrnnhicn 11, 148 +13.8 317 48, 306 46, 655 | 1,614 | 37 844,614; +128 19, 654 47, 481, 434 qu 
Region X: 
Se a, eee | 635 (4) Ee: SNES 8 SRE (4) | renee 41,170 82, 526, 004 be 
NET GOD cccnenteccennens 76 +52.0 | 11 330 | 323 | 4 3 | 4, 522 +56. 1 | 523 10, 327, 760 th 
RS: 14,331 | +16.7 | 847 | 62,102 | 60,694 | 1, 408 | 0 | 999,634 | +19.1| 42,982 154, 957, 103 
Region XI: } els 
Colorado ES Rkae ees? 696 +34.1 | 82 3,014 2, 930 83 1 | 41, 681 +34.9 4, 774 ; 
Idaho A ROMA a Be | 27 4 Pe eS a } (4) ress. 1, 642 | in 
Montana 330 +82. 3 | 84 | 1, 429 | 1, 429 (!) | (‘) 19, 427 | +85. 3 | 4, 475 ) , ff 
Jtah._ 789 | +89.7 151 3, 417 3, 243 | 125 | 49 | 80, 983 +90.6| 12,210 97, 013, 656 0 
Wyoming. 43/  () 4 | 185 170 13 | 2 | 3,409 | +98. 4 220 8, 127, 166 So 
Region XII: } } | 
Arizona... 2, 321 +.1 99 10, 059 9, 976 81 | 2 147, 390 | —.5 5, 931 19, 739, 899 sh 
California._....._. alls SPER SST | 10,686 | | ie: Skee? 4 nieainiadal se iaieial ee = 818, 737 744, 309, 159 
Nevada............. 263 |  +41.4 | 30 1, 139 1, 117 | 13 | 9 20,502} +39.8 1,898 10, 415, 443 pe: 
Oregon olnat 9,741 | +628 100 42, 211 41, 085 804 | 322 712, 097 +63. 3 5, 723 75, 003, 898 58 
Ww a SRS 22,971 | +46. 7 205 | 99, 541 95, 802 2, 185 | 1, 554 | 2, 151, 244 +46. 3 12, 277 157, 396, 610 
Territories: | | | sta 
ee | 265 } +112.0 15 | 1, 147 1, 129 18 0 18,079 | +110.0 967 8, 199, 444 
ES cakacsnehdeniuniccabeal 12; © | 1 | 50 38 0 | 12 | 943 | +1168 87 18, 175, 893 mc 
me ae een 45 
! Excludes New York because data not reported; Montana and Pennsylvania, ‘Includes estimates for November 1945 for California, District of Columbia, cla 
which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment; and Rhode Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, New 
Island, which has no provision for part-total unemployment. Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. mo 
2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 5 Data not available as of Nov. 30, 1945. sar 
combined wage plan. 6 Data not available for November 1945. 
3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, benefit- 7 Estimated. of 1 
payment account, and in State account in the Federal unemployment trust fund. » 8 ape computed because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or fro 
oth per 
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national average in numbers of per- 
sons filing claims for unemployment 
insurance in comparison with the 
number in covered employment. The 
District of Columbia was the second 
lowest in the Nation, with 1 out of 
every 200 persons in covered employ- 
ment filing a claim. 

Region V.—Kentucky, the only 
State in the region to report claims 
and benefits data for November, fol- 
lowed the national trend with a de- 
crease in initial and an increase in 
continued claims. In Louisville, where 
more than one-fifth of the State’s 
continued claims were filed, the em- 
ployment situation remained about 
the same. Lay-offs from shipbuild- 
ing, ordnance, and chemical estab- 
lishments were offset by small gains 
in employment in the automobile and 
nonferrous-metal industries. 

Region VI.—Lay-offs in this region, 
which were heavy immediately after 
VJ-day, have gradually lessened. In 
comparison with October figures, ini- 
tial claims declined in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and rose slightly in Indi- 
ana. Continued claims in Indiana 
and Wisconsin were on the decline, 
indicating that former claimants are 
finding jobs as reconversion proceeds. 

In Illinois, the 49,600 initial claims 
represented a decline of 14,000 from 
the October number. Of the 486,000 
continued claims filed, 60 percent 
were from women claimants. Em- 
ployer preference continues to tend 
toward men, particularly in high- 
wage employment. Initial interstate 
claims received by Illinois as paying 
State totaled 2,800, of which claim- 
ants in California filed about 500. 

Of the 35,000 initial claims filed in 
Indiana, 48 percent were additional 
claims representing a second or subse- 
quent spell of unemployment in a 
benefit year. A large proportion of 
these additional claims came from 
claimants affected by a labor dispute 
in Indianapolis and from workers laid 
off from an automobile factory in 
South Bend because of material 
shortages. Women constituted 39 
percent of the initial claimants and 
58 percent of those in compensable 
status. The new lay-offs affected 
more men than women. From 39 to 
45 percent of the workers filing initial 
claims in the State during the past 4 
months have been women; during the 
same period, however, 56 to 66 percent 
of the continued claims were received 
from women. 
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Region VII.—All States in this re- 
gion except Florida indicated declines 
in the number of claimants filing in- 
itial claims, and all six States reported 
increases in continued claims. Dur- 
ing the week ended November 10, 4.6 
percent of all covered workers in the 
region filed claims, as compared with 
5.7 percent in the country. 

Alabama’s 13,000 initial claims were 
about 4,000 less than in October. In 
the Montgomery area, claims loads 
were reduced by the reopening of a 
textile mill. The increase in the 
number of claims filed in Birmingham 
was largely attributed to the aircraft 
industry. Claimants in Bessemer in- 
cluded employees from a railroad- 
car-manufacturing plant, who were 
displaced by a labor dispuie involving 
essential workers in the plant. The 
number of first payments issued to 
claimants in the State, which had 
been approximately 11,000 for each of 
the past 2 months, dropped to 8,000 in 
November; the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries, however, rose 
from 19,000 to 23,000. 

Initial claims in Florida increased 
slightly. Lay-offs from the _ ship- 
building industry are still being re- 
ported. In-migrants from other 
States are increasing the labor sur- 
plus, while shortage of housing in 
some of the resort areas is keeping 
the labor surplus down to some ex- 
tent. As agent State, Florida took 
1,700 initial interstate claims against 
the 33 liable States which reported 
interstate claims data. More than 
700 of these claims were against wage 
credits earned in New York. 

In Tennessee, 10,000 initial claims 
and 109,000 continued claims were 
filed in November. Although initial 
claims declined, indicating fewer re- 
cent lay-offs, continued claims in- 
creased about 8,000. Job openings 
are scarce, and the few which are 
available do not fit the claimants. 

Region VIII.—Initial claims de- 
clined in Iowa and Nebraska and rose 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. For each State, both 
initial and continued claims were less 
than one-third the previous high 
months reached before the war. All 
States in the region are considerably 
below the national average in ratio of 
claimants to covered workers. In 
North Dakota and South Dakota this 
ratio was as low as 1.2 percent. 

Region IX.—The States in this re- 
gion reached their lowest months of 


initial claims in the early part of 
1945. During that same period the 
lowest volume of continued claims 
was recorded by all States in the re- 
gion except Kansas, which had hit a 
low in October 1944. In November, 
continued claims in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma were approaching the pre- 
vious high records, while Missouri, 


Table 4.—Comparison of all claims for 
week ended November 10, 1945, with 
average monthly employment of covered 
workers for the 12-month period ended 
March 1945,' by State 


























Average 
monthly 
covered All Claims 
employ- | claims, | as per- 
State ment, week cent of 
| 12-month | ended | covered 
| period | Novem- |employ- 
| ended ber 102 ment 
March 
1945! 
enna MACROS = 
Total... 29, 562, 883 iL, 680, 600 5.7 
Region I: 
Connecticut. 615, 248 49, 460 8.0 
| | SS 172, 493 6, 255 3.6 
Massachusetts._..| 1, 352, 247 50, 459 3.7 
New Hampshire_- 108, 183 1, 982 1.8 
Rhode Island____- 230, 110 16, 406 | 
Vermont. .---.--- 57, 237 1, 766 3.1 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.___._- | 81, 615 3, 819 4.7 
New Jersey--- 1, 221,952 | 129, 287 10.6 
New York... __- 3, 879, 533 | 208, 506 5.4 
Pennsylvania. ___} 2,713,039 | 118, 207 4.4 
Region IV: 
District of Co- 
lumbia_-__._-_.. 187, 999 846 -5 
Maryland________ 507, 833 26, 952 5.3 
North Carolina--- 541, 740 11, 433 2.1 
Wiickcs <5... 425, 051 7, 874 1.9 
West Virginia ___- 331, 552 16, 316 4.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky. .__- 318, 318 25, 913 8.1 
Michigan-_-- 1, 548,654 | 167,150 10.8 
| ee oe ed 1, 986, 335 109, 073 5.5 
Region VI: 
Illinois _ ~__- -a--e| BIR 2 135, 889 6.3 
Indiana. --_--__-- ‘ 853, 892 53, 697 6.3 
Wisconsin -.--__- : 669, 791 7, 839 2.7 
Region VII: 
Alabama..--..._. 418, 734 30, 500 7.3 
ay 342, 084 10, 925 3.2 
Georgia---.-.-.-- : 484, 799 21, 024 4.3 
Mississippi------ 161, 299 5, 853 3.6 
South Carolina__ 252, 655 4,022 1.6 
Tennessee._----_- 488, 243 26, 676 5.5 
Region VIII: 
Se ee 295, 877 10, 056 3.4 
Minnesota - - ---_- 470, 369 12, 653 2.7 
Nebraska.._--__- 144, 643 2, 282 1.6 
North Dakota_-__. 29, 702 369 1.2 
South Dakota--_- 36, 494 441 2 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. --- 187, 541 14, 012 7.5 
>a 255, 394 17, 591 6.9 
Missouri. -.-.-.--.-.- 726, 228 52, 830 7.3 
Oklahoma..---._- 257, 639 23, 809 9.2 
Region X: 
Louisiana - ------ 390, 968 24, 545 6.3 
New Mexico-..--- 55, 888 600 1.1 
ke ee 1,011, 009 27, 525 2.7 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ..---.--- 156, 548 1, 793 11 
Idaho- ----- Lees 66, 435 596 A 
Montana. .-.....-- 70, 897 1, 500 2.1 
a 98, 031 1, 193 3.9 
Wyoming. --.-.-.-- 40, 223 120 3 
Region XII: 
Arizona... 86, 721 3, 961 4.6 
California 2, 157, 330 179, 359 8.3 
Nevada... : 28, 931 587 2.0 
Oregon........--- 313, 737 17, 098 5.4 
Washington -.---- 569, 430 29, 461 5.2 
| 











1 Represents average of workers in covered employ- 
ment on last pay roll of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) in each month for April-December 
1944 and on pay roll ending nearest the 15th of the 
month for January-March 1945. 

2 Represents initial and continued claims, 
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with 208,000 continued claims, estab- 
lished a new high for the second 
month in succession. For the week 
ended November 10, each State in the 
region reported more than the na- 
tional average of covered workers 
filing claims. The ratio ranged from 
7 in Kansas to 9 in Oklahoma, which 
was third high for the country. For 
the 12-month period ended March 


1945, 4.8 percent of all covered work- 
ers in the country were in this region; 
for the week ended November 10, 
however, 6.4 percent of all claims in 
the country were filed there. 

In Missouri, increases of continued 
claims have been reported each month 
since the end of the war in Europe, 
but November may possibly have 
marked the peak for the reconversion 


Table 5.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated, and amount of benefit payments, 
by liable State, November 1945 


nice ata siemtateen by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 18, 1945] 














| 
| Claims received 
ce ae eee Weeks : 
Social mw & a region Initial Continued compen- Rl 
is se sated ’ , 
Total Female Total Female 
Total ! 34, 532 215, 733 3 217, 704 4 102, 560 5 88, 200 | 6 $1, 866, 468 
Region I: 
Connecticut - . .. ° 1, 722 17, 783 8,7 (5) 302, 310 
EE accenas ‘ a 309 138 1, 053 528 (5) (8) 
Massachusetts. aeus 797 437 4, 653 2, 519 4, 346 86, 212 
New Hampshire-- cai 134 72 778 498 734 9, 519 
Rhode Island ! ES Eee See ee FE SOE me ee apn eens 
Vermont... . sneece 97 34 609 242 355 6, 477 
Region II-III: 
Delaware. — 287 (2) 1, 954 () 1, 793 31, 098 
New Jersey '_. a ees ae aioe onal 
New York . 3,170 1, 826 16, 581 9, 881 18, 900 373, 735 
Pennsylvania.__. 2, 070 852 12, 065 5,779 6, 297 118, 237 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia '- . Soil — 
Maryland !. : remap ele 
North Carolina ! tice sain aad ' er peeenae 
Virginia.......- ; 465 184 2, 604 1, 196 1, 669 "22, 806 
West Virginia... 517 171 3, 791 1, 135 1, 259 21, 663 
Region V: 
Kentucky -..-. “ 416 176 3, 457 1, 679 1, 370 18, 742 
Michigan !__. - sane wie mes ™ a e. 
EE: EY ET: SR VT EES oer 
ee ee han eee ch oa Pa ep eee 
Illinois 2, 765 1, 360 21, 019 11, 593 13, 605 259, 244 
Indiana ! ne iS hes een ene 
TE: See (AM CREE CR ER = doar Nan 
Region VII: -. 
Alabama. 1, 379 373 8, 973 2, 241 3, 415 63, 439 
Florida !_. onan aaa ine a ee : eee 
Georgia... | 887 432 6, 441 3, 366 2, 679 45, 034 
Mississippi - - - 307 143 1, 734 869 1, 194 16, 272 
SouthCarolina 135 68 595 317 262 4,118 
Tennessee !. ° jane - aoa 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 261 124 1, 256 743 936 15, 949 
Minnesota ‘ 353 143 1, 848 872 1,014 17, 648 
Nebraska-- 272 135 1, 689 1, 041 1, 130 18, 681 
I, incccndananasl 24 6 18 36 5R9 
South Dakota- - -- “a 27 21 90 74 27 292 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... qcsadseses 263 100 1, 359 625 802 9, 950 
DR i cnecnsien ‘ 1, 793 875 13, 828 7, 214 12, 610 197, 437 
Missouri... 1,073 658 ® (4) 7, 837 130, 434 
Oklahoma ! ay er } See soimall 
Region X: F 
EP Sas rs. eens ae mires iain as 
New Mexico i. . HS EORe. kee Gta <ee Su ae Se 
, —- 1, 445 566 10, 462 4, 085 3, 372 52, 606 
Region XI: 
Colorado. 257 144 960 613 435 5, 699 
Idaho !_... ane ae eee ae odin iis Dieta 
Montana. &9 25 282 116 159 2, 153 
Utah...... ; 119 56 640 241 460 10, 825 
Wyoming._.. 83 21 276 104 139 2, 619 
Region XII: 
Arizona !_. — EEE et A ee ae ere 
California_.- 12, 464 5, 660 78, 577 35, 883 (5) (6) 
Nevada... -- 132 60 620 273 393 7,081 
Oregon !__. oe PE See, er theee 
Washington '_. e Se RRs 2 ee 
Territories: | 
Alaska... 397 14 1, 661 27 952 | 15, 127 
Hawsii_...-. ans : 23 20 5 2 | 72 

















1 Excludes Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode island, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin; data not reported. 

2 Excludes Delaware; data not available. 

3? Excludes Missouri; data not available. 


Me Excludes Delaware and Missouri; data not avail- 


§ Excludes California, Connecticut, and Maine; 
data not available. 

Pe Excludes California and Maine; data not avail- 
able. 


period, since initial claims have de- 
clined monthly since August. 

Region X.—The three States in this 
region reported increases in contin- 
ued claims; New Mexico indicated an 
increase in initial claims, and Loui- 
siana and Texas each showed a 
decrease. 

In Louisiana, some of the initial 
claims were filed by former workers 
in the aircraft and shipbuilding in- 
dustries. Because of the nature of 
these industries, only about one- 
fourth of the initial claims and one- 
third of the continued claims were 
filed by women. 

Initial claims in Texas dropped 
from 16,000 in October to 14,000 in 
November. Thirty-four percent were 
filed by women. Initial interstate 
claims also declined from 2,000 to 
1,400. Claimants from Arkansas, 
California, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
filed the bulk of these claims. 

Region XI.—The four States for 
which November data are available— 
Colorado, Montana, Utah, and Wy- 
oming—reported increases in both 
initial and continued claims. Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Wyoming indicated 
increases in initial claims for the 
preceding 3 months. In comparison 
with other regions, the States in this 
region showed the lowest ratio of 
claims in November to covered em- 
ployment, and Wyoming, with 0.3 per- 
cent, reported the lowest percentage 
for any State in the country. 

Region XII.—All States reported 
increases in initial and continued 
claims. 

November was the second succes- 
sive month in which California re- 
ported a new high for continued 
claims. Initial claims rose 19,000 to 
111,000, indicating that the labor 
supply is continuing to increase. 
Job openings are mostly in clerical, 
trade, and service occupations, and 
employers are becoming increasingly 
selective in their hiring. The largest 
increases in claims activities which 
occurred in the northern half of the 
State were attributable to seasonal 
declines in employment; further de- 
clines in shipbuilding and other dura- 
ble goods; some lay-offs by the Gov- 
ernment, which contributed to the 
general loosening of the labor mar- 
ket; and the delayed impact of earlier 
lay-offs from war industries. Some 
former war workers, who were tem- 
porarily absorbed by seasonal indus- 
tries, had been laid off for the second 
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time and were filing claims. Initial 
interstate claims filed by claimants 
against wage credits earned in Cali- 
fornia totaled 12,000 for November. 


These claims were filed in every 
State in the continental United 
States, Alaska, and Canada and 


ranged in numbers from 2 in Dela- 
ware to 1,200 in Texas, 1,300 in Ar- 
kansas, and 1,700 in Oklahoma. 

The increase in Oregon’s initial and 
continued claims indicated a definite 
labor surplus which is not being ab- 
sorbed. Initial claims have risen 


each month since August. In the 
Portland area, job openings are de- 
creasing and relatively little expan- 
sion is contemplated in manufactur- 
ing. Shipyards are scheduled to 
shrink further, and the unemploy- 
ment problem is expected to grow un- 
less out-migration becomes more pro- 
nounced. 

Washington’s claims loads increased 
by more than a third. Initial claims 
totaled 26,000, and continued claims, 
118,000. Industries engaged in war 
production continued to _ release 





Table 6. —iptnations, claims, and jgnee for veterans’ come, Geter 1945 . 














workers in November, but cut-backs 
were not completed. Total displace- 
ments since VJ-day amounted to 
95,000 by the end of the month; about 
one-third had been absorbed in 
peacetime industries. Among the 
workers filing initial claims in No- 
vember were many who had been laid 
off immediately after the end of the 
war but who took vacations or who 
preferred to look for jobs on their 
own account without seeking referral 
by the Employment Service. Of the 
77,000 persons who had filed initial 
claims since the cessation of hostili- 
ties, somewhat more than half— 
42,000—were still claimants in the last 


























































































¥ | 
Initial claims Continued claims | Payments week of November. 
Applica-| | a 
sine yy Type | Type Average Table 7.—Nonfarm placements, by State, 
S entitte-| ——-—— —) —| Weeks | weekly November 1945 
ment | Total | | adai | Total] |. | mines [Smpen-number| Amount =— — em 
dataee | tional ele or disa- erans ? U. 8. Employment Serv-} mot) jw Veter- 
claims bility ice region and State ote omen) ans! 
Tete. .....<. 221, 688 lat, 677 |222, 927 23, 750 h 723, 824 |705, 299 | 18, 525 |624, 385 |122, 853 |$12, 440, 926 Ee 484,159 |140,415 | 134, 602 
Alabama : 4,456 | 5,402] 4,888| 514] 17,499] 17,128] 371 | 15,649] 3,029 312,425 Region I: 
Alaska. ‘ 4 40 | 0 34 34 0 34 6 663 Connecticut______.- 5,807 | 2,347 1, 448 
Arizona f 769 282 | 3,335 | 3,143 192 | 3,126 554 62, 420 I hin ccccmaee , 743 462 961 
Arkansas... ae 2} 4,434 | 388 | 15,215 | 14, 671 544 | 15, 841 2. 769 315, 599 Massachusetts__._____-- 10, 134 3, 802 3, 231 
California_--.----- 3 | 12,081 | 1,862 | 37,924 | 36,640 | 1,284 (4) 5, 704 (4) New Hampshire 1, 745 522 617 
Colorado- 063 | 903 | 160 | 1,768 | 1,684 84] 1,451 237 28, 867 Rhode Island_______-.-- 1, 785 717 494 
Connecticut__ 3 | 4, 931 777 | 18,761 | 18, 298 463 | 17,921 | 3,082 357, 284 2 as 832 217 407 
Delaware. -- 1, 276 41 1, 276 1, 266 10 1, 276 276 25, 324 Region II: 
District of Col- | | New York________.___--./100, 533 | 33,042 | 12,988 
umbia.........-- 1, 639 1, 639 1, 585 54] 4,899] 4,792 107 | 3,277 658 64, 927 Region III: 
Florida... : 2, 002 2, 543 2, 050 493 | 7,450] 7,207 243 | 6,328) 1,243 126, 264 OSS eee 974 250 272 
New Jersey___......---- 13, 612 5, 382 3, 023 
Gemrge........ 4,366 | 4,720] 4,333 387 | 15,804 | 15, 440 364 | 15,464 | 2,064 308, 473 Pennsylvania _---_...--- 20,741 | 6,522 6, 205 
Hawaii_-__- 25 25 25 34 34 0 33 7 625 Region IV: 
Idaho--.--- 66 105 74 31 129 109 20 115 15 2, District of Columbia 3, 591 985 960 
Illinois... 10, 488 | 13,396 | 11,995 | 1,401 | 33,359 | 32,820 539 | 29,955 | 4,869 594, 71 Maryland..............| 4,674 1, 367 1,420 
Indiana- -- 7, 059 5, 6 1, 102 | 22,200 | 21,966 234 | 18,153 3, 801 360, 229 North Carolina. 8, 541 2, 515 3, 052 
lowa 2, 2, 265 | 6,564) 6,371 193 | 6,564] 1,083 130, 290 Veen. .....-.2~.4- é 8,085 | 2,674 2, 190 
Kansas... 1, i 138 3, 682 3, 546 136 3, 558 680 70, 554 West Virginia. ___._...- 3, 669 1,016 1, 255 
Kentucky--_- E 5, 5, 437 | 15,034 | 14, 685 349 | 15,034 | 2,485 , 800 Region V: 
Louisiana. -.----- 2, ¢ 2, 4 126 6, 273 6, 235 38 4,013 766 79, 853 Kentucky 731 1,312 
aa 111 | 3,499 3,328 171 3, 174 587 63, 198 Michigan__. 2, 629 5, 466 
a 6, 958 8, 873 
Maryland... dost 2, 225 2, 202 2, 202 0 6, 745 6, 724 21 6,745 1, 245 133, 840 Region VI: 
Massachusetts - - - 9,010 | 11,877 | 10,709 1,168 | 33,595 | 33,058 537 | 26, 457 5, 002 525, 525 Illinois. _._- 4, 954 7, 586 
Michigan- - ---- (4) (4) (4) (4) (*) (*) (4) (0) 6, 038 4) Indiana 3, 215 2, 867 
Minnesota. - ---- 5,170 >, 644 5, 297 347 | 13,833 | 13, 712 121 | 13,490 2,477 268, 047 Wisconsin 3, 012 8, 837 
Mississippi-.....--| 1, 497 1, 666 1, 496 170 4,911 4,772 139 | 4,337 734 86, 424 Region VII: 
Missouri-.------- 5,947 | 6,587] 5,975 612 | 19,770 | 19,404 366 3,540 | 3, 532 369, 613 Alabama... -.___- eee 7 2, 939 2, 898 
Montana...---- 678 645 605 40} 1,531] 1,456 75 | 1,518 277 30, 193 Florida. _.-_- 5 4, 487 2, 873 
Nebraska- - - --- 266 169 144 25 488 466 22 537 81 10, 682 Georgia_-_._- 5: 1, 552 1, 976 
Nevada. - --- 117 97 74 23 252 243 9 325 67 6, 447 Mississippi-.----_- 74: 1,492 1, 705 
New Hampshire - 1, 007 1, 213 | 997 216 2, 778 2, 670 108 2, 515 485 49, 994 South Carolina-- er. 886 1, 292 
| re 7,872 | 2,399 2, 627 
New Jersey-.-.-...-- 12, 487 | 13,775 | 12, 899 876 | 48,554 | 47,083 1,471 | 42,624 7, 238 850, 967 Region VIII: 
New Mexico. 388 410 | 372 38 837 805 32 725 138 14, 472 I 1, 226 2, 510 
New York.-......--| 41,851 | 47.240 | 41,774 5,466 | 96,303 | 95,202 1,101 | 90,275 | 15,911 1, 799, 864 2, 358 3, 772 
NorthCarolina....| 3,252 3, 634 3, 041 593 | 12,185 | 11, 366 819 | 10,802 | 2,008 213, 825 817 1, 365 
agg Dakota--.-- 63 77 62 15 138 124 11 81 14 , 619 North Dakota-___.---..-- ° 209 312 
StS EAS 5, 290 5,225 | 5,225 (4) 22,817 | 22,184 633 | 18, 803 1, 884 372, 851 South Dakota..........| 1,043 207 416 
Oklahoma... ----| 1,520] 1,917] 1,818 | 99 | 4,427] 4,391 36 | 3,190 547 63,557 Region IX: 
eee... ....n..0- 1,673 | 1,663 | 1,479 | 184 | 2,964] 2,71 260 | 1,859 385 36, 926 Arkansas....____- eee” 6c, 1,148 
Pennsylvania. -....| 28,437 | 30,046 | 28,401 | 1,645 | 93,958 | 90,350 3, 608 | 87,384 | 16,388 1, 746, 308 [ee 4, 862 1, 418 1, 565 
Puerto Rico.......| 2,771 | 1,922 1, 611 | 311 | 17,282 | 16, 664 618 | 19,085 | 3,959 381, 393 Missouri-_..........--- 10,124 | 3,210 3, « 
Oklahoma. .__._.-- 5,473 | 1,004 2, 2: 
Rhode Island_.--.-- 1,314 1,313 1, 107 206 3, 782 3, 630 152 3, 782 746 75, 432 Region X: 
South Carolina__- 2, 469 2, 872 2, 425 447 | 10,597 | 10,013 584 9, 048 1, 703 180, 522 Louisiana. ___.- PPPs 3, 501 765 1, 524 
South Dakota.--- 160 123 | 112 11 391 391 0 367 65 7, 279 ew Mexico----.---- 1, 680 228 581 
‘Tennessee... --- -- 4, 901 5, 628 5, 232 396 | 22,896 | 22, 559 337 | 17,755 | 3,053 354, 050 ag RRS 29, 376 7,458 8, 320 
a RE 11, 204 | 11, 741 | 10,847 894 | 52,921 | 51,682 1,239 , 9 1, 008, 770 Region XI: 
TR 227 235 | 221 14 502 474 28 421 7 8,314 NG oi cs dovesacotasntniotel 5, 786 960 1, 968 
Vermont.......... 249 284 251 33 820 794 26 812 151 16, 091 RES 2, 331 327 805 
Virgmia............ 1, 866 1, 944 1, 856 88 5, 928 , 706 222 5, 928 971 117, 898 | EE OEE 1, 555 177 647 
Washington... ama an , 757 | 1,414 343 2, 589 2, 491 98 2, 607 446 51, 425 SS: , 5 503 914 
West Virginia ----- | 4,681 5, 984 5, 199 785 | 17,722 | 17,292 430 | 15,812 2, 440 315, 523 | > ——____aee 1, 217 153 348 
Wisconsin_...--..- | 2537| 3,026] 2,897 129 | 7,534] 7,460 74| 6,997| 1,338| 138,644 Region XII 
a | 138 33 26 7 3 32 6 | 32 3 | 639 SL ee --| 3,074 788 982 
| | | | a= 53, 447 | 14,374 14, 475 
ee ee = ba oe oe GE rE are |} 2,401 503 621 
1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 4 Data not available. "ee | 7,185 | 2,226 1, 832 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ex- Washington.-..........| 9, 264 2,453 | 2,902 
cludes data for self-employed veterans. Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance | | 


2 Includes Puerto Rico. 
3 Represents average weekly number of veterans 
as allowances during weeks ended in 


Division, Veterans a by unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska, and by Veterans 
Administration for Puerto Rico. 





1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 
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Readjustment Allowances 


Weekly claims and payments un- 
der the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act increased markedly during Octo- 
ber. New claims increased both in 
number and in proportion of total 
claims for the country as a whole and 
for each State. 

The average weekly number of vet- 
erans receiving allowances (122,853) 
was 68 percent more than in Septem- 
ber and 179 percent more than in 
August, while allowances increased 67 
and 148 percent. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas still led in the aver- 
age weekly number of veterans 
receiving allowances and in the 
monthly amount disbursed; each 
State paid more than $1 million in 
allowances. 

The 128-percent rise from Septem- 
ber in number of applications for en- 
titlement indicates still further in- 
creases in payments during November. 
A summary of the trend in payments 
during the first year of operations is 
carried on pages 39-42. 


Nonfarm Placements 


The U. S. Employment Service re- 
ported 484,000 placements in Novem- 
ber. This number represented a drop 
of 19.5 percent from the number in 
October—much more than the usual 


seasonal decline. The decreases in 
State placements ranged from less 
than 0.05 percent in Alabama to 41.2 
percent in South Dakota; in each of 5 
States — California, Indiana, Maine, 
Rhode Island, and South Dakota—the 
decrease was more than one-third. 
Only Delaware, North Dakota, and 
Vermont reported more placements 
than in October. 

Placements of women were 19 per- 
cent fewer than in October and made 
up 29 percent of all placements. 
Seven States—Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming—reported declines of more 
than 40 percent. Three States—Con- 
necticut, Florida, and Rhode Island— 
reported that more than 40 percent of 
their placements were of women. 

Placements of nonwhite persons in- 
creased in 6 States—Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, and North Dakota—but 
the rest of the States followed the 
national downward trend. More than 
half of all placements in the District 
of Columbia and Louisiana were of 
nonwhite persons. 

Veterans’ placements increased in 
both absolute and relative numbers. 
For the first time, they accounted for 
more than one-fourth of all place- 
ments. These placements also made 
up more than one-fourth of the total 


in all but five States. Both New York 
and California reported more than 
10,000 placements of veterans; these 
two States also led the Nation in total 
placements. 


Preliminary Estimates of Cov- 
ered Employment, January— 
September 1945 


With the cooperation of State un- 
employment insurance agencies, pre- 
liminary estimates of monthly em- 
ployment of workers covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws in Jan- 
uary-—September 1945 have been pre- 
pared, at the request of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
to provide a basis for measuring 
changes in employment in various 
States and industries between VE-day 
and Japan’s surrender, and immedi- 
ately after the latter. Statistics on 
covered employment in this period 
ordinarily would not have been avail- 
able until a considerably later date. 

Employment in establishments cov- 
ered by State unemployment insur- 
ance laws—29,178,500 in January— 
declined 1.9 percent to 28,636,400 in 
June, the first month following VE- 
day; by September, however, employ- 
ment had dropped another 7.9 percent 
to 26,318,600—a total decrease of 9.8 
percent during the first 9 months of 


Table 8.—Employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, by industry and month, January-September 1945 


[In thousands] 


| 
| 
| 
| 






























































| | 
Industrial classification January | February | March April | May June July | August | September 
Rind xidiicidnintnehdsudhadnimiietamhbadudeen 29, 178.5 29, 080. 4 29, 128.3 | 28, 959.7 28, 751.9 | 28, 636. 4 28, 335.7 | 27, 856.0 | 26, 318. 6 
SE ae 808. 6 796.4 | 795.7 797.1 778.2 | 807. 2 805.3 808. 3 805.8 
Contract construction_.- se 845.9 848.1 867.7 914.7 930.0 954.3 981.6 992. 5 954. 6 
ER TT MELD ‘ 16, 432. 5 16, 391.8 16, 294. 1 16, 091.1 15, 850. 6 15, 598. 4 15, 268. 2 14, 751. 4 13, 065. 0 
19 Ordnance and accessories.................- 729.4 735. 4 727.1 723. 5 706. 0 667.1 591.9 | t 
20 Food and kindred products-_.............- 1, 357.4 1, 341.3 1, 339.8 1, 352.3 1, 358. 5 1, 386. 4 1, 470.4 
21 Tobacco manufactures. ..........- hike 104.0 102.3 100. 5 101.2 99.9 100.9 | 99.0 | 
22 Textile-mill products___................... 1,190.8 1, 180.9 1,174.2 1, 156.1 1,145.2 1,151.8 1, 137.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products made | 
from fabrics and similar materials. -__.._-. 1,019.6 1,019. 2 1, 021.1 1, 023. 5 1, 016.6 1,010.4 1, 005. 3 
24 Lumber and timber basic products__...._- 484.7 484.2 480.0 472.6 480. 2 483.7 490. 4 
25 Furniture and finished lumber products-_- 389.8 391.7 389.3 7.1 385. 4 386. 8 383. 7 
26 Paper and allied products..........-- Al 388.8 388.5 387.7 383.7 382.7 385.9 320. 5 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 528.9 528.5 529.7 522.6 523.2 527.4 530. 7 
28 Chemicals and allied products_____- ; 807.2 $20. 4 826.1 828.0 819.1 809. 2 786. 1 
29 Products of petroleum and coal__._......-- 197.7 198.7 199.4 199.3 199.4 202. 2 205. 5 
S Meever procucts.......................... 238.9 239.9 241.1 | 236.9 235.1 233.1 236. 0 
31 Leather and leather products_....._-_- 352. 8 353. 4 | 354.1 | 352.0 351.6 353. 5 347.4 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products__._- sdiiouias 368. 6 366. 5 368. 5 366. 7 366. 7 371.7 371.2 
33 Iron and steel and their products__._._...- 1, 662.0 1, 665. 3 1, 658.7 1, 638. 2 1,619.9 1, 593.6 1, 561.1 
34 Transportation equipment (except auto- 
ss Reeser eee 2, 913. 2 864.0 2, 789.8 2, 677.0 2, 529.7 2, 362.6 2, 241.4 
35 Nonferrous metals and their products-...- 475.1 481.9 482.0 481.0 5.0 465. 4 453.2 
36 Electrical machinery...................... 1,021.8 1, 024.7 1, 023.0 1,014.7 1, 004. 2 987.0 955. 7 
37 Machinery (except electrical)_............- 1,375.8 , 381.4 1, 376.7 1, 365.3 1,349.5 1, 331.4 1, 307.8 
38 Automobiles and automobile equipment .-_- .5 336. 9 335. 2 325. 5 318.5 9 304.8 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries__- 485.5 486.7 490.1 483.9 484. 2 479.4 469.1 
Transportation, communication, and other public | 
Siti tehanttieaemenepannmnnaeiaaeainin 1, 874.3 1, 873. 4 1, 881.8 | 1, 899. 4 1,905.8 | 1, 917.6 1, 935. 4 | 
Wholesale and retail trade._......................- 5, 925. 4 5, 882. 2 5, 983. 2 | 5, 916.9 5, 933. 8 | 5, 954. 9 5,910.5 | 
Finance, insurance, and real e ~ SSRN IE tag 5 1, 092.1 1,092.9 1, 098.0 | 1,102.7 1, 104. 4 | 1,115.2 1,125.4 
TELE LITT LE IS 2, 149.9 | 2, 147.1 | 2, 159.0 | 2, 183. 5 | 2,195.1 2, 233. 6 | 2, 251.8 | 
le REE SLAF SB Le 49.8 48.5 | 48.8 54.3 | wr ry 57.5 
I | | | } 
i Sediintease estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth month. See table 9 for coverage provisions of State laws peenners size-of-firm 


quarter of 1944. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 
of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the 


inclusion). 


ments not elsewhere 


2 Includes industry divisions, agriculture, forestry, and fishing and establish- 
ed. 
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the year (table 8). Somewhat more 
than half (53.8 percent) of the de- 
crease occurred during August and 
September, or immediately following 
Japan’s surrender. Practically all the 
decline was attributable to sharp de- 
creases in employment in the manu- 
facturing industries. By June, manu- 
facturing employment had declined 
5.1 percent; an additional decrease of 
15.4 percent from June to September 
resulted in a total drop of 20.5 per- 
cent. 

The following major industry 
groups accounted for practically all 


of this decline: transportation equip- 
ment (except automobiles), 59.0 per- 
cent; ordnance and accessories, 57.5 
percent; electrical machinery, 28.4 
percent; machinery (except electri- 
cal), 19.9 percent; chemicals and al- 
lied products, 17.3 percent; and iron 
and steel and their products, 14.8 per- 
cent. Mining also contributed slightly 
to the over-all decrease. In all the 
other industry divisions, the trend was 
moderately upward, although seasonal 
and other factors caused slight vari- 
ations in employment from month to 
month. 


In general, covered employment in 
individual States followed the trend 
of the Nation as a whole (table 9); 
41 States showed decreases and 10, 
increases. The State trends, how- 
ever, were not so well defined as the 
national trend, although some States 
did show an almost uninterrupted 
decline. The greatest absolute de- 
creases occurred in Michigan—373,- 
600—and New York—330,400. Other 
States with large absolute decreases 
were California, 237,400; Illinois, 213,- 
200; Ohio, 211,200; New Jersey, 173,- 
500; Pennsylvania, 164,900; Indiana, 


Table 9.—Employment of workers covered by State unemployment insurance laws, by State and month, January-September 1945 


{In thousands] 













































































| | | 

State ee er January ieee March April | May | June July | August — 
IT c..nncindnpendbaaceienhanancebadanimandimed dale 29, 178.5 | 29, 080. 4 | 29, 128.3 28, 959.7 | 28, 751.9 | 28, 636.4 | 28, 335.7 27, 856. 0 26, 318. 6 
Alabama. _........-- , I Gi MINE... -62-ntcoacasecontes- 421.0] 415.4 411.2| 411.1] 409.5] 4029] 3992] 393.9] 376. 4 
a * -| do - 12.2 11.4 11.2 14. 4 | 16.1 | 17.0 | 20.9 | 20.0 14.3 
ae ; .-| 3 or more ‘ 86. 5 87.5 87.4 89.1 | 87.4 84.5 | 82.8 | 79.9 74.2 
Arkansas..-_......-- ; | 1 or more ad 193. 5 201.8 205. 8 203. 7 198. 3 189. 4 203.1 | 208. 5 189. 3 
00 ..| 4.or more 2,107.9 | 2,092.0] 2,063.9} 2,068.9 | 2,037.0] 2,005.5 2,010.2 | 2,026.0 1, 870. 5 
Colorado tae ..-| 8 or more i 152.4 153.4 156.0 | 158.0 | 160. 4 161. 6 162.8 159. 1 151.5 
Connecticut... ...--- . i Se ea 600. 0 600. 2 603. 1 | 598. 5 | 593. 9 584. 5 | 575.3 544.1 509. 4 
Delaware __- sneered eo) ae 78.1 78.0 78. 6 77.9 | 77.2 77.2 | 75.5 76.0 73.5 
District of Columbia. -. ae air 28 183. 4 183. 5 185.2} 187.1] 187.9 188.8] 189.5 190. 4 | 192. | 
lorida_.-- ae F | 8 or more 4. 350. 8 345. 6 341.0 330.8 | 317.3 310.0 306. 7 306. 6 297.7 

| 

Georgia_._. bee _----«-| 8 OF more ee ee 469. 5 468. 3 462.5] 459.4 461.1] 462.9 457.4| 426.6 
Hawaili-_---_-- cal DO occ <uassnmmncseten 74.4 73.3 72.5 76. 4 77.8 81.8 | 86. 6 84.3 | 77.4 
Idaho. -....-. 1 or more 5. ‘ 65. 3 63. 7 63.9 63.9 65.5 65. 4 64.4 65. 3 67.1 
Illinois - - - .-- 6 or more 2,151.4 2, 149.6 2, 153. 5 2, 133. 3 2,117.0 2, 109. 8 2, 073. 1 2, 036.9 | 1, 938. 2 
| ES 8 or more 834.9 833.1 8365. 2 834.0 833. 1 820. 8 801.0 785. 5 712.0 
ae do - 293. 7 293. 1 293. 2 291.5 291.4 293. 1 289. 7 282. 2 276.3 
Kamsas----- re do 248.1 247.4 246. 6 243. 4 243.7 236. 7 229. 9 228. 8 191.8 
Kentucky..-.....-- | 4or more ® | 317.2 316.0 314.1 308. 2 307.6 308. 4 308. 4 303. 2 293. 2 
Louisiana - | 40r more 383. 8 377.7 377.4 365. 5 361.8 364. 9 356. 8 348.8 338. 0 
Maine | 8 or more 166. 3 164.1 161.5 156.3 155. 5 158.1 158. 7 156. 5 152. 6 
Maryland__--- 4 or more | 488. 5 488. 0 490. 8 492. 487.7 480. 4 479.1 439. 6 
Massachusetts. __- | 1 or more 1,338.1} 1,331.9] 1,340.6] 1,337.2] 1,331.0 1,310.8 | 1,291.7 1, 262. 6 
Michigan__- | 8 or more 1, 518. 2 1, 611.1 1, 504.0 , 477.9 1, 441.0 2.2 1, 353. 5 1, 292. 5 1, 144.6 
Minnesota___.._- .-| 1 or more? 470.2 472.1 477.7 466. 3 462.3 56. 3 456. 4 450. 6 437.4 
Mississippi- --- _.| 8 or more 158. 1 156. 7 156. 8 155. 5 154: 0 3. 6 157.4 157.7 152.8 
Missouri... ..-- ee ~ 727.9 730. 2 736. 6 729. 5 730. 3 5.2 713. 2 689. 3 642.8 
Montana. ---..-.- .-| 1 or more § 68. 9 68.1 68. 3 69. 5 70. 2 .8 70.,6 70. 8 72.1 
Nebraska 8 or more 145.4 144, 2 143.0 142.4 142.8 0 140. 6 137.8 127.0 
ae al 1 or more ® 26. 2 25.4 25. 6 ey 28.5 28. 5 32.6 32.2 30. 8 
New Hampshire__-.-- ..-| 40r more 106. 5 105. 8 106. 5 105. 2 105. 7 108. 6 108. 4 109. 4 106. 1 
New Jersey....-.-- ‘ 8 or more 1, 192. 4 .6 1,191.9 1, 180.0 1,171.1 1, 160. 3 1, 131.8 1, 105. 6 1,018.9 
New Mexico | 2 or more 1° 54.9 55.1 56.3 58.4 59. 4 60.7 | 63.0 62.9 60. 5 
New York._._---- | 4or more | 3,840.4 38. 7 3, 868. 4 3, 845. 8 3, 830. 4 3,807.0 | 3, 785.0 3, 690. 0 3, 510.0 
> Carolina... 8 or more 532. 6 525. 9 525.0 oe 5 t 515. 3 | = = 9 = 3 
North Dakota_---._-_- : do | 28.4 8.2 28.3 28. ‘. 29. 6 | 29. ¥4 . 0 
ease ..| 3 or more 1, 944. 6 , 948.2 1, 957. 7 1, 958. 0 1, 948. 8 1, 954. 0 1,921.5 1, 862. 6 1, 733. 4 
Oklahoma..-.---_- . se .-| 8 or more 257. 5 57.7 258. 2 255. 7 255. 4 246.8 243.8 241.5 218. 4 
a pauace .-| 40r more !! 304. 1 95. 5 290. 6 291.7 290. 7 294.3 294.9 286. 8 269. 1 
Pennsylvania__._.......--- .-| 1 or more 2, 664. 7 2, 654. 9 2, 676.0 2, 654. 5 2, 623. 6 2, 655. 6 2, 626. 6 2, 584. 4 2, 499. 8 
Rhode Island_--- .| 40r more 227.1 224. 6 225. 2 221.8 .8 218.0 192.1 192, 2 190. 6 
South Carolina. | 8 or more 251. 6 | 249. 2 249.0 | 244.1 242.7 245. 5 | 243. 3 248.8 245. 6 
South Dakota-.- ss do 37.0 | 36.7 36. 7 35.9 36. 2 36. 6 36. 4 36. 3 36.7 
Tennessee ----...-- Tr — 481.0 485. 7 487.8 488.0 487.3 | 481.4 472.1 467.7 437.0 
a Saeee aieatall do eS eee ES 972.7 967. 4 971.8 977.7 975.8 | 971.6 | 977.7 966. 6 920. 6 
Utah waeitens ...-| 1 or more #2 93.4 92.8 93.0 93.1 94.3 | 95. 5 | 98. 4 98.3 98. 1 
Vermont- .---..- . --| 8 or more 56.8 56.7 56. 4 56. 9 56. 5 57.4 58.8 58.3 , 56. 2 
ST BA DREN AEs: +420. 2 419.7 422.2 421.2 417.8 | 418.0 417.1 413.0 402.2 
Washington. --...._-- .-| 1 or more 551.9 537.5 528. 7 530. 5 528. 2 | 527.5 521.5 §12.1 472.5 
West Virginia. --..-_-..-- wall ..| 8 or more 324.9 324.8 324.7 327. 1 329. 4 333. 3 | 332. 2 333. 1 318.8 
a ‘ ....| 6 or more 3 657.9 662. 8 664. 2 657.1 652. 8 649. 4 659. 6 639. 5 599. 1 
ss eae ste -| 1 or more '4 37.9 36.9 36.7 37.2 38. 2 39. 2 | 39. 2 39. 2 39.9 











1 Preliminary estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth 
quarter of 1944. Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period of 
each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. 

2 Size-of-firm provision of State law in effect in the fourth quarter of 1944. 
Represents the minimum number of workers an employer must have for a speci- 
fied period to be subject to State unemployment compensation law. 


3 Represents data for all industry divisions. 


* Or total wages of $5,000 or more in a calendar quarter of the current or preceding 


calendar year. 


5 And total wages of $78 or more in a calendar quarter. 
6 Wages of at least $50 to each of at least 4 workers during each of 3 calendar 


quarters; or 8 or more workers within 20 weeks. 


population. 


7? Excludes services for employers not subject to the Federal unemployment tax 
and located outside the corporate limits of a city, village, or borough of 10,000 


8 Or total wages of $500 or more in a calendar year. 

® And total wages of $225 or more in a calendar quarter. 

10 Or total wages of $450 or more in a calendar quarter. 

1! And total wages of $500 or more in a calendar quarter. 

12 And total wages of $140 or more in a calendar quarter. 

13 8 or more workers in current calendar year or 6 or more in preceding calendar 


year, or, where employer’s records do not permit accurate count of workers, total 


wages of $6,000 or more in preceding calendar year, or more than $10,000 in any 
calendar quarter of the current year. 
¢ And total wages of $150 or more in a calendar quarter. 
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122,900; Connecticut, 90,600; Mis- 
souri, 85,000; Washington, 79,400; and 
Massachusetts, 75,500. The greatest 
relative declines in employment oc- 
curred in Michigan (24.6 percent), 
Kansas (22.7 percent), and Rhode 
Island (16.1 percent). All but 6 
States showed at least a slight de-- 
crease in employment for the manu- 
facturing division (table 10). In the 
States which had the largest abso- 
lute decreases in all covered employ- 
ment, the decreases in the manufac- 
turing division were larger than the 


decreases in employment for all 
industries. 
The employment estimates are 


based chiefly on identical-firm sam- 
ple reports submitted quarterly by 
State unemployment insurance agen- 
cies. These reports include at least 


Table 10.—Employment of workers in manufacturing industries covered by State unemployment insurance laws,' by State 


90 percent of covered employment in 
most States and show, by major in- 
dustry group, the monthly employ- 
ment for the first month of the pre- 
ceding quarter and for each of the 3 
months of the current quarter for 
all reporting units which submitted 
contribution reports covering both 
quarters. In a few cases the figures 
for July-September 1945 represent 
preliminary estimates submitted by 
the State agency in lieu of an iden- 
tical-firm sample report. 

The estimates of covered employ- 
ment were obtained by applying the 
percentage change of the monthly 
employment indicated in the iden- 
tical-firm reports for 1945 to the 
complete reports of employment in 
October 1944; the estimates therefore 
reflect coverage provisions in effect 


month, January-September 1945 
[In thousands] 





State 


Total, 51 states - 
Alabama. ---- 
Alaska.......- alalacs . 
Arizona..__... ‘ 
Arkansas... pint 
California__. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Tilinois 
Indiana... 
Iowa... 
Kansas 
Kentucky~..._. 
Louisiana _-.- 
Maine. --. 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada._. 

New Hampshire 





New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
 — as 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon . | 
Pennsylvania | 
Rhode Island 





South Carolina cusnsacdehidinnt | 
South Dakota.. } 
Tennessee | 
Texas. | 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1 Preliminary estimates based on coverage provisions in effect in the fourth 
Represents workers in covered employment in the pay period 


quarter of 1944. 
































during the fourth quarter of 1944. 

The unemployment insurance re- 
ports on employment cover all per- 
sons whose wages are subject to tax- 
ation for unemployment insurance 
purposes, including corporation offi- 
cials, executives, and other salaried 
personnel as well as wage earners. 
The figures represent the number of 
covered workers on the pay roll dur- 
ing the pay period ending nearest the 
fifteenth of the month. An employer 
who reimburses his employees on 
more than one basis—for example, 
pays factory workers weekly and of- 
fice workers semimonthly—reports 
the total number of workers on the 
pay roll for all types of pay periods 
ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month. 

The data are classified industrially 


and 



































| | | 

January February March April May | June July | August September 
16, 432. 5 16, 391.8 16, 294. 1 | 16, 091. 1 15, 850. 6 15, 598. 4 15, 268. 2 | 14, 751.4 13, 065. 0 
254. 0 249.6 243.8 236. 8 232. 3 227. 5 230. 6 | 219.0 196. 6 
1.5 1.3 1.9 4.5 6.5 7.9 11.3 | 11.0 7.0 
24.5 25.4 25. 2 25. 4 24.3 21.8 20. 7 18.8 | 12.6 
75.1 75. 2 73.8 72.2 71.4 68. 3 73.5 74. 6 | 68.8 
990. 2 983. 6 962. 9 951.8 908. 9 869.9 868. 5 873.9 | 705. 3 
51.0 53.0 54.9 55.0 56. 1 56. 4 56.7 54.6 | 46.8 
438. 0 439.5 439. 1 434. 2 428. 4 417.6 406. 4 375. 4 335. 8 
50. 4 50. 2 49.3 49.2 47.3 46.3 45. 4 | 45.8 42.0 
15.0 15.1 15.3 15.0 15. 2 15.0 14.7 14.9 15.3 
125. 2 122.0 119. 1 114.9 108. 7 105. 0 102.8 94.6 83.7 
295.4 . 8 279.7 275.5 275.6 275.8 267. 0 36. ¢ 

23. 8 ce 22. 4 23. 5 26.9 30.8 29. 1 3 

15. 2 0 15.5 16.4 16. 4 15.8 16.0 | } 
1, 260.9 1, 1, 252. 1 1, 238. 1 1, 219.7 1, 201.6 1, 166.8 1, 129.2 1,016.4 
587.9 9 579.3 573.9 561. 5 538. 5 4.9 448.8 
153.7 53.3 8 149.0 147.9 148. 2 143. 7 134.9 125. 2 
135. 5 35. 0 1 128. 5 127.7 120.8 115.5 114.8 | 77.0 
133. 3 133. 3 3 131.4 129.8 128. 5 128. 5 122. 2 106. 8 
174.1 168. 7 5 159. 6 153. 5 151.3 144.1 134. € 122.3 
119.8 118. 2 0 109. 2 108. 0 109. 0 107.9 105. 5 101.7 
295. 1 296. 2 295.8 292. 5 287.7 280. 3 4 273 231.8 
775.9 773. 5 772.3 768. 3 760. 4 749.3 3 716.1 | 675. 2 
1, 107.1 1, 100.0 1, 088. 3 1, 061.8 1, 026. 4 994. 0 4 877. 1 719.0 

223. 6 227.1 228. 7 215.4 209. 7 2 193. 6 175. 
87.8 87.4 86.7 85.4 84.0 5.2 84.7 79.4 
394.9 398. 1 400. 0 398. 8 398. 1 | 8 347. 5 296. 2 
14.6 14.4 14.3 14.4 14.7 .6 14. 6 14. 5 
64.8 64.8 63.9 62.3 61.7 57.8 55.0 41.7 
3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 | 3.0 
74.2 73.9 74.0 72.8 72.9 71.0 | 71.2 69.1 
870. 8 869. 8 7 794.7 69.1 679.8 

8.3 8.4 3. 8 9.3 | 9.5 

2,001.5 2, 003. 1 3. 1 1,{ 1, 1,915.0 | 1, 851. 0 1, 662 

368. 7 364. 2 .8 ¢ < 350. 5 | 351.7 4: 
5.4 5.3 5.2 5.2 | 5.2 5.3 
1, 290.0 1, 294. 1 2.3 1, 3 1, 3 ; 1, 162.7 1, 020. 2 
102.9 104.7 3. 2 58.3 
177.6 170.3 5.1 135. € 
1, 522. 6 1, 523.1 .3 1, 3, * 1, 313.0 
155. 1 153. 7 4 116.4 
174.7 173.7 168. 4 170. 6 170. 1 166.0 
10.1 9.7 9.4 9.5 9. 2 9.0 
268. 2 270. 4 270. 6 268. 4 256. 1 132. 3 
391.0 386. 4 371.2 358. 1 48.8 100. 3 
22.8 22. 5 22. 6 22.9 25. 6 25. 1 
40. 2 40. 1 39.0 39. 2 38. 2 55. 8 
211.2 211.8 207. 2 206. 9 198. 7 183. 2 
282. 3 276. 5 | 259. 3 256. 0 239. 9 194. 2 
125.8 | 126.6 | 126.3 | 129.9 132. 2 133. 3 118. 0 
432.3 436. 2 | 436.1 | 421.2 416.6 405.9 359. 5 
5.1 | 5.0 | 5.0 | 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 

| 

month. See table 9 for coverage provisions of State laws (statutory size-of-firm 


inclusion). 


of each type (weekly, semimonthly, etc.) ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
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in accordance with the 1942 edition of 
the Social Security Board Industrial 
Classification Code. Each place of 
business is coded on the basis of its 
principal activity. If a multi-unit 
firm conducts different activities at 
its various establishments, a separate 
industry code is assigned to each es- 
tablishment. In most cases, the em- 
ployment data reflect the current 
industrial classification and thus 
show shifts in the level of employ- 
ment resulting from the more signi- 
ficant changes in the industrial 


mately 8.5 million agricultural work- 
ers and 4.5 million nonagricultural 
self-employed workers. Among other 
wage and salary workers in nonagri- 
cultural employment who were ex- 
cluded from coverage were about 1.4 
million railroad workers; 5.6 million 
Federal, State, and local government 
workers; and approximately 2.0 mil- 
lion workers employed in private 
homes, in maritime industries, and 
by nonprofit, religious, charitable, 
scientific, and educational organi- 
zations. 


activity carried on in individual 
establishments. 

Since the figures relate only to per- 
sons covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws, they do not include 
large segments of the employed labor 
force excluded from coverage by the 
State unemployment insurance laws. 
It is estimated that the exemption of 
small firms from State laws (table 9) 
excludes about 8 percent of the wage 
and salary workers in covered indus- 
tries. Also excluded from coverage 
in an average week were approxi- 





Monthly Benefits in Force and 
Payments Certified, November 
1945 

More than 1.4 million monthly ben- 
efits were in force at the end of No- 
vember at a monthly benefit rate of 
$26.8 million, representing increases 
of 2.7 percent and 3.0 percent, re- 
spectively, from the number and 
amount in force at the end of Oc- 
tober (table 1). 

More than 47,500. monthly benefits 
were awarded during November, 900 
more than in October, the previous 
high. Awards of each type of bene- 
fit except primary increased, but the 
number of survivor awards was not 
as great as in several earlier months 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


number as well as in the proportion of 
the total number in force. 

During November about $24.8 mil- 
lion was certified for monthly benefit 
payments, 3.4 percent more than in 
October. Lump-sum certifications 
totaled $1.8 million. 


of 1945 when there was a larger vol- 
ume of awards arising from war 
deaths. The increase in the number 
of primary awards, which resulted 
from the displacement of large num- 
bers of older workers after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, has been so great 
that more primary benefits were 
awarded during October and Novem- 
ber than in the 3 preceding months 
together. 


Only 12 percent of the benefits in 
force at the end of November were in 
conditional-payment status, the low- 
est proportion since September 1942. 
During each month since August, ben- 
efits in conditional-payment status 
have decreased slightly in absolute 


Applications for Account Numbers, 
July-September 1945 


By the end of September, a cumu- 
lative total of 83.1 million social se- 
curity accounts had been established, 
and about 74.8 million living persons, 
or approximately 70 percent of the 
estimated population aged 14 and 
over, held account numbers. 

The number of accounts established 
in July-September 1945 was 31 per- 
cent less than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. The sex, age, and 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status,? actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


November 1945 


[Current month’s data corrected to Dec. 17, 1945] 

















| 


cumulative from January 1940. 





1 meee total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


_2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 








































Total | Primary | Wife’s Child’s x Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action racy ih “th —on hin i. es pa oe ie — —_ ... te a ee 
Num- | Num- Num- um- |N og ,¢ | Num- Num- 
| ber | Amount ber Amount ber | Amount ber | Amount | Amount | ber | Amount ber | Amount 
icici — — a a a a ae ae 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1945_- 993, 545/575, 421/$13, 836, 294/170, 370|$2, 168, 903! 404, 155/$5, 019, 643/91, 102| $1, 837, 263) 154, 020 $3, 051, 709) 6,104) $79, 733 
Current-payment status 2, 414, 212 482, 989} 11, 660, 719 148, 378) 1, 899. 2/374, 145) 4, 651, 800/89, 47 73} 1, 804, 835/117, 029) 2, 319, 063) 6, “ 78, 503 
Deferred-payment status naa . 95,823] 2,654 57, 734 461 5,598} 1, 148] 14,332} 166} 3, 484! 807 14, 592) 83 
Conditional-payment status | 177,905) 3,483,510) 89,778) 2, 117, 841| 21, 531 264, 013} 28, 862 353, 511) 1, 463 28, 944! 36, 184 718, 054 87 1,147 
Suspended__....___- it } 143, 769} 2, 740, 415) 75, 361} 1, 705, 617) 17,015 200, 664) 23, 954 291, 932: 918 17, 759} 26, 448 523, 485 73 958 
ee ‘ | 34,1 "a 743, 095) 14, 417 412, 224; 4,516 63, 349) 4,908 61, 579 545) 11,185) 9,736 194, 569) 14 189 
| 

Actions during November 1945 | | | 
Benefits awarded - ---- -.----| 47,533] 942, 972] 22, 608 570,452} 7, 539 98, 555| 10,504) 134, 760) 2, 588 52,741] 4, 143] 84,443) 151 2, 021 
Entitlements terminated ° mae 10, 085) 183, 988) 3, 236 79,071} 1,630 20, 762} 2, 947 38,942; 332 6, 387] 1 903] 38, 326) 37 500 
Net adjustments ¢_ - -- 171) 14, 852 93 11, 216 49 1, 882 56 1, 798) —6 —95) —— 68) 0 —17 

| | | 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1945 1, 438, 791| 26, 767, 381/594, 886} 14, 338, 891/176, 328) 2, 248, 578/411, 768) 5, 117, 259/93, 352) 1, 883, 522/156, 239| 3, 097, so4| 6,218} 81, 237 
Current-payment status 1, 255, 792) 23, 164, 462/501, 786) 12, - 575/154, 101) 1, 974, 141/383, 054) 4, 767, 879/91, 715) 1, 850, 979|119, 013) 2, 359, 883) 6, 123 80, 005 
Deferred-payment status ence 5, 120 94, 738} 2, 593 7, 518} 468 5,924) 1,104 13,613) 161 3, 384) 785 14, 207 9 92 
Conditional- amet status. 177,879} 3,508,181) 90,507) 2, 149, 798) 21, 759 268, ; 513| 27, 610 335, 767| 1, 476 29, 159} 36, 441 723, 804 86 1,140 
Suspended_.._..__.. yee 142,710} 2,738,278) 75,178) 1,712,204! 16,997 201, 610| 22,776 275, 495 920 17,721) 26, 769 530, 320 70 928 
\ er ee 35, 169} 769, 903) 15, 329 437, 594| 4, "7 66,903) 4, 834 60,272) 556 11,438} 9,672} 193,484 16 212 

| | | | 
| | | | | 
Payments certified in November 5_| I 26,653, 425] ....... 12, 942, 549) sancnnel Sy Samy 612) siicsew tithes 5, 154, 932) - ese 1, 954, 884/.......| 2, 579, sa otoclarmil 86, 737 
| | 


3 Dente are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

§ Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 


Benefit in 
6 Includes $1,810,179 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 


Benefit 


deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 
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able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $587 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
before January 1940). 
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Table 2.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-44, and first, second, 
and third quarters 1945, and estimated number of living account-number holders at 























end of each period 

— Estimated number of living account-number 

Applicants for account numbers holders 14 years and over as of end of period ! 
Period Percent of estimated popula- 

r : Cumulative tion 14 years and over ? 
Totel Gasteg total as of end Number ji 5 “mas So 
P of period | 

Total Male j; Female 
“ ee cee aes SE eT eee eee MDT Ke Ea heave 
1940 . 54, 225, 212 49, 900, 000 48.7 66. 6 30.9 
1941 ' 6. 677, 901 60, 903, 113 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
1942... 7, 638, 175 68, 541, 288 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 
1943__. ae 2" a | 7, 425, 670 75, 966, 958 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 | 50. 8 
tahitian 4, 536, 948 80, 503, 906 72, 900, 000 | 68. 4 82.3 54.7 
January-March 1945 771, 161 81, 275, 067 73, 400, 000 68. 8 2.6 55.1 
April-June 1945. ........-.. 972, 576 2, 247, 643 74, 100, 000 69.3 82. 9 55.9 
July-September 1945... .. 899, 166 83, 146, 809 74, 800, 000 69.7 83.2 56. 5 

| 











! Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


race distribution of account-number 
applicants in this quarter was af- 
fected by the increasing rate of de- 
mobilization, reduced draft calls, and 
diminishing employment opportuni- 
ties for temporary and marginal 
workers. 

Although the number of new ac- 
counts established for men as well as 
for women was the smallest in any 
third quarter, the 428,000 male appli- 
cants formed a larger proportion of 
the total number—48 percent—than 
in any quarter since July-September 
1942. Applications from women and 
girls fell 37 percent from the number 
in July-September 1944 and were 16 
percent less than in the second quar- 
ter of 1945. Among men and boys, 
however, the applications declined 
only 22 percent from the number in 
the corresponding quarter of 1944 
and were 4 percent higher than in 
April-June 1945. 

Despite a 24-percent decline in 
number as compared with July—Sep- 
tember 1944, applicants under 20 
years of age comprised 63 percent of 
all applicants, the largest proportion 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
U. 8S. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


in any third quarter. Girls under 
age 20 accounted for 59 percent of 
all women applicants, a larger propor- 
tion than in any quarter except April— 
June 1945. For the first time, how- 
ever, the relative number of boys 
under age 20 applying for accounts 
failed to exceed the proportion in the 
corresponding quarter of the preced- 
ing year. Applications from women 
aged 20 and over were about half as 
numerous as in the third quarter of 
1944. Increases in the number of 


male applicants aged 22-31, however, 
resulted in a net decline of only 18 
percent for men aged 20 and over: 





Percentage change in number of 





applicants from July Sep- 
tember 1944 to July-Sep- 
Age tember 1945 
Male Femal 
Under 20__--- 
20 








33 and over 


Furthermore, as compared with the 
second quarter of 1945, the number of 
male applicants aged 20 and over in- 
creased by 25 percent in accordance 
with the usual seasonal pattern, while 
the number of women in that age 
group showed a decline of 14 percent. 

The number of accounts established 
for persons aged 60 and over was 48 
percent smaller than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1944, a decline 
which continued the downward trend 
that began in the fourth quarter of 


Table 4.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 
age, tibial 1945 and 1944 























Total Male Female 
Age July-September Per- | July-September Per- | July-September Per- 
" Cae | eee S eal = | cent- 
| age | age age 
1945 1944 |change| 1945 1044 | change| 1945 1944 | change 
= eg a. ee | ern wate | 
Under 20, total 570, 369 } 749, 064 | —23.9 | 293, 682 387, 427 E 27 276, 687 361, 637 | —23.5 








Under 18, total "483,425 | 624, 321 











—22.6 | 268, 412 | 351,971 





| 


Under 14 ’ -| 48,941 | 66,286 | —26.2 
M6. cccccccncnccceeanc--) 70,908 | 108,480 | —9R.3 
Shae _...| 116,170 | 142,794 | —18.6 
* =e ie -| 146,772 | 186,417 | —21.3 
oe _..----| 91,650 | 120,385 | —39 
RS __..-| 59,557 | 81,725 | —27.1 | 
19 ; .--| 27,387 | 43,018 —36.3 











52, 889 








38, 205 | —19.9 
51,217 | 70, 102 95,2 
66,644 | 81,331 —19.4 
72,052 | 93, 686 —19.4 
40,294 | 53,963 —22.7 
18,247 | 24,709 ~27.5 
7,023 | 10,747 “ 


Table 3.—Dzéstribution ¢ —— for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, July-September 1945 
































Total Male Female 
Age group =a Se a . me “ T a ae 
Total | White ! Negro Total White: | Negro Total | White! | Negro 

|__| 2 Sa! ae ee 
Total 899, 166 746, 920 | 152, 246 427, 572 364, 844 62, 728 471, 594 382, 076 89, 518 
Under 15 128, 833 111, 444 | 17, 389 89, 422 77, 232 12, 190 39, 411 | 34, 212 5, 199 
15-19-- 441, 536 } 372, 363 69, 173 204, 260 | 173, 138 $1, 122 237, 276 199, 225 | 38, 051 
20-39. 205, 849 | 155, 927 | 49, 922 83, 169 69, 508 13, 661 122, 680 86, 419 36, 261 
40-59. _. 96, 475 | 82, 678 13, 797 35, 023 30, 534 4, 489 61, 452 52, 144 9, 308 
60-64 12, 553 11, 643 910 6,190 | 5, 695 495 6, 363 5, 948 415 
65-69 ‘ 7, 791 7, 136 | 655 4,701 4, 243 458 3, 090 2, 893 197 
EEE: 6, 129 5, 729 | 400 4, 807 | 4, 494 313 1, 322 1, 235 87 











1 Seeds all races other than Negro. 
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1943. The 26,000 applicants aged 60 
and over represented the smallest 
quarterly number on record and also 
comprised less than 3 percent of all 
applicants, the smallest proportion 
since the third quarter of 1941. 

The 152,000 accounts established for 


Negroes also represented the smallest 
third-quarter total on record. Appli- 
cations from Negroes constituted only 
17 percent of the total, marking the 
third consecutive quarter in which 
Negroes formed a smaller proportion 
of all applicants than in the corre- 


sponding quarter of the preceding 
year. Moreover, for the first time 
Since the third quarter of 1943, the 
proportion of Negroes among all male 
applicants failed to show an increase 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 





Public Assistance 


Expenditures Per Inhabitant for 
Public Assistance, 1944—45 
In the fiscal year 1944-45, the 

States spent $951 million from Fed- 

eral, State, and local funds for as- 

sistance under programs of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and general assist- 
ance. This amount was about 9 per- 
cent less than the $1,035 million 
expended in the calendar year 1940, 
when the defense program got under 
way.. The change in individual States 
and among programs during the war 
period differed considerably from 
that for the United States as a whole. 

It is difficult to compare total ex- 

penditures, State by State, because of 

the wide variation in the size of popu- 
lation, but interstate comparisons are 

facilitated if costs are reduced to a 

common unit, such as expenditures 

per inhabitant. From 1940 to 1944— 

45, expenditures per inhabitant for all 

types of public assistance changed 

only slightly for the United States as 

a whole—from $7.87 to $7.50. Sig- 

nificant shifts occurred, however, 

both in the relative emphasis placed 
on individual programs and in the 
amounts expended by individual 

States. 

Since 1939, old-age assistance has 
accounted for the largest share of 
public assistance expenditures. Not 
only have expenditures for this pro- 
gram increased considerably, but 
general assistance has _ declined 
sharply with increase in employment 
opportunities during the war. By 
1944-45, the States were spending al- 
most three-fourths of their public 
assistance funds for old-age assist- 
ance compared with less than half in 
1940. During the same period, gen- 
eral assistance decreased from almost 
two-fifths of the total to less than 
one-tenth. Expenditures per inhabi- 
tant likewise increased for the 3 spe- 
cial types of public assistance and 
decreased for general assistance— 
from $3.61 to $5.54 for old-age assist- 
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ance, from $1.01 to $1.09 for aid to 
dependent children, from $0.18 to 
$0.20 for aid to the blind, and from 
$3.07 to $0.67 for general assistance 
(table 1). 

In some States, decreases in gen- 
eral assistance were so large that in 


1944-45 the program had even less 
importance in these States than in the 
national totals. Expenditures per in- 
habitant for all public assistance pro- 
grams in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia were only a little more than half 
the 1940 totals, mainly because of de- 
clines in general assistance. In New 
York, total expenditures declined from 
$12.12 per inhabitant to $6.66, while 


Table 1.—Amount expended per inhabitant for public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, by State and by program, fiscal year 1944-45 


and calendar year 1940 





| 


| 
| ance 


Old-age assist- 


| 


General 


Aid to depend-| Aid to the 





















































| ot ng 5 , : 
ne — } ent children | blind | assistance 
State | le | 
|1944-45} 1940 | 1944-45 | 1940 |1944-45| 1940 | 1944-45) 1940 | 1944-45] 1940 
ee Al | 
| 
United States | | | | | | 
average | $7. 50 | $7.87 | $5.54] $3.61 | $1.09 | $1.01 | $0.20] $0.18} $0.67] $3.07 
Colorado _...........| 22.20] 1814| 19.06) 1413| 1.50| 1.89] .20| .19| 1.44] 1.93 
Washington 18. 50 8.84] 14.89 | 6.04 1. 80 | 1. 06 16 -22|) 1.65] 1. 52 
Oklahoma 16.82] 8.50 | 13.29} 62] 293] 1.35 35 7] 25] 36 
Utah...... ----s--| 13.95) 11.91 9. 95 6.46 2.73) 271] 11 13 1. 16 2. 63 
California............ | 13.00] 16.83] 11.22] 9/41 -76 | 1.21 | .40 . 60 . 62 | 5. 61 
Massachusetts | 12.20] 13.50] 9.24] 6 78 | 1.63} 1.97 "12 8] 1.21 4. 67 
Montana 10.73 | 7.67 8.51 | 4.76 123; 1.43 26 09 73 1, 39 
Arizona 10.35 | 8.75 7. 63 5.41 | 1.14 1, 95 40 23] 1.18 1.16 
Missouri | 10.13] 687} 800! 479] 1.24 87] 1.28] 1.26] 163] 1.06 
Minnesota 9. 73 | 10. 81 7. 88 5. 68 | . 98 1.31 | .16 2 ey | 3.71 
| | | | | | 
| e a | ~ | | | 
oe 9.45 | 7.24 6.95 | 4.58 | .94 86 17 .12 1.39 | 1. 68 
BGGR0. -.<..0.5. . 9.35| 7.27] 7.55 4.49} 1.21) 1.89 17 .14 | 42 | 75 
Iowa Gtcimeet Bee. See ae 5, 34 4 29 22 . 16 42 2. 30 
Tilinois __--_- 9.10} 10.81 | 6.16 4.45; 1.39 25 27 .35] 1,28 5.76 
Maine. ‘ | 9 10 | 861) 6.56 |} 4.05] 1.22 | 83 38 39 | 94| 3.34 
North Dakota | 8.63 | 5. 41 6. 45 2.80 1. 75 1, 38 08 O08 | 35 | 1,15 
South Dakota....__.- 8.57 | 7.22 6. 93 | 5. 32 1.12 | 58 il 08 41 | 1, 24 
Nebraska. -.__...-- 8, 38 7.19} 6.99 4. 52 92) 1.46 13 12 34 | 1.09 
Florida ______._... | 816] 3.87| 6.64] 974] 2.87 155 | 40 19 -25] 39 
Michigan 8. 08 7.49 5. 63 2.85 1.65] 1.68] .09 05 | 71 2.91 
Texes. ........-- 7.95} 262] 7.22] 943 21 Ole aa “ .09 .19 
Kansas. ______- | 7 77| 690] 5.82 He 1.04] 1.24] 124 117) le7] ~=1.99 
een 7.61 8.61 6. 21 5.03 ae .70 14 .13 . 55 2. 75 
New Hampshire_.- --- 7. 34 7. 88 5.05 2 98 1.16 | 7 21 .18 . 92 4.02 
New Mexico.....-... 7.34] 3.09] 442] 1.56] 221) 110] (i8| 109] :53] 364 
See: 7.30 | 7.86 6. 68 6.61 Fe 2} 1.30 05 | . 35 92 
Wisconsin........... |} 7.25 10. 03 E.32 4,38 1, 27 1.79 | 17 .18 | .49 3. 68 
Wyoming.__..._.- _.| 7.06] 6.21 5.59 | 3.86 7h) Gat) :oRt 2m 1. 04 
Louisiana. ....___- | 696] 4.53] 426] 904 1.90] 1.64] 19 .08 .61 77 
New York..._.... “} 666] 1212] 3.53] 60] 1.34] 1.47 11} [06] 1.68 7.99 
| | 
Rhode Island........| 6.59] 814] 410] 995] 1.34 .94 | 05/ .02] 1.10 4,93 
Indiana .............| 6.34] 7.89] 5.06] 4.15 831 1.70] 3{| :18| .22 1. 86 
Pennsylvania .-| 6.02] 10.99 3. 20 2. 58 1. 66 1.69} '.50} 47 66 6. 25 
Vermont............-| 588| 514] 4.24] 290] .73] <6! wt cat os 1. 52 
Connecticut... __- : 5.00| 6.99] 3.40] 3.97 99 . 46 . 04 04] = .87 3. 22 
Arkansas.._.____.. --| 4.77| 1.41] 3.46] 89 92] .34] 17] .04 . 22 l4 
West Virginia........| 4.59] 3.53] 234] wsz}] 1&8} 1.12 .13 .09 . 54 79 
Tennessee............| 4.29] 2.91 2.68! 1.67| 1.44] 1.07 .13 .07| .04 10 
Georgia.________- --| 3.70] 1.49] 3.05; [96] .40 23] .%2) 08] .13) 16 
Maryland_.......... | 3.53 5. 02 1.92] 213} -62} 1.51} 08 | 09 | 91 1, 29 
Kentucky .......... | 3.51] 207| 276] 1.82 54 | 05 .10] @ 4 a1] 20 
New Jersey _..| 3.15] 6.02] 215] 1.84 55 99} .05/ .05] .40] 3.14 
Mississippi_.........| 3.14] 1.04] 2.50 “99 ao. @ 1 of ‘03 “02 ‘02 
Alabama..__.----.-.. 294} 1.2%] 216 | "73| 154] .34| [05] [02] 119 10 
South Carolina | 290] 1.44] 201] 96] (57) :31] :12 05} [20] 12 
District of Columbia_| 2. 18 3. 21 1.17 54) .48 63 ] -10|} .42] . 94 
North Carolina —- 22! 22 | 1, 41 | 1, 22 51 51 | 14 -10 | .09 | 14 
Delaware. .........-- 2.02; 3.36 -9% | 1.382 | 73 | _ | oS. FT 36 | 1, 26 
nee | 1.59| 1.43 | 89 | 79 | 42 | 28 | 07| .06| 21 . 30 
| 





1 Program administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

2 Excludes program administered under State law 
without Federal participation, 


3 Less than $0.01. : 
4 Information on status of program not available. 
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general assistance dropped from $7.99 
to $1.68. The decreases in Pennsyl- 
vania were from $10.99 to $6.02 for all 
programs and from $6.25 to 66 cents 
for general assistance. In 43 States, 
per inhabitant expenditures for gen- 
eral assistance were smaller than 
those for either old-age assistance or 
aid to dependent children; they were 
even less than those for aid to the 
blind in 7 States. Old-age assist- 
ance, on the other hand, accounted 
for three-fourths or more of the total 
in 23 States; the percentage ranged 
from 80 to 88 percent in 11 of these 
States and was more than 90 percent 
in 2 others. 

In every State, expenditure rates 
were higher for old-age assistance 
than for aid to dependent children. 
For the United States, the per inhabi- 
tant expenditure for old-age assist- 
ance was more than 5 times that for 
aid to dependent children; in 3 States 
it was 8 to 9 times, and in 5 other 
States, more than 10 times. In only 
2 of these 8 States was the rate for aid 
to dependent children above the na- 
tional average, although all 8 made 


above-average expenditures for old- 
age assistance. 

Variations among States in ex- 
penditures per inhabitant continued 
to be large in 1944-45. For all pro- 
grams combined, the range was from 
$1.59 to $22.20; for old-age assist- 
ance, from 89 cents to $19.06; for aid 
to dependent children, from 17 cents 
to $2.93; for aid to the blind, from 4 
cents to 50 cents; and for general as- 
sistance, from 2 cents to $1.68. The 
distribution of States by size of total 








expenditures per inhabitant for 
1944-45 was as follows: 
Expenditures per 
inhabitant for 4 public Number 
assistance programs of States 
re 14 
5. 00-7. 49 - i 
7 PE EE pcnnsnndngneennnnaminnan 14 
10. 00-14. 99 6 
36. OD GF DONG. ccccccncnccntmnannnance 3 


Such wide variations obviously re- 
sult from factors other than the ex- 
tent of need. One important factor 
affecting expenditures is the relative 
fiscal ability of the States. In pre- 
war years, States with high per capita 
incomes generally spent the largest 


Chart 2.—Public assistance in the United 
States, January 1941-November 1945 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
| cc wens meme ia | 
80-4 aie : 

GENERAL 




































1942 1943 1944 1945 
amounts for public assistance, and 
States with lowest per capita incomes 
spent the least. In 194445, this re- 
lation between fiscal ability and ex- 
penditure rates held for the poorest 
States. In many of the richest in- 
dustrial States, concentration of war- 
time employment opportunities has 
resulted in such large declines in the 
number of needy persons that the 
States have made comparatively 
small expenditures per inhabitant for 
public assistance, particularly for 
general assistance. In 1944—45, only 
7 of the 17 States with above-average 
per capita incomes spent funds for 


Table 2.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1944~November 1945 } 



























































































Aid to dependent | | “ Aid to dependent 
eee 7 Old-age children Aid to General | Old-age children Aid to | General 
Year and month Total | onsietenne mene —| the blind | assistance | Total —_ the blind aasist- 
| | | Families | Children | Families Children | 
| | | 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1944 aa | + * | 
November. - aati eee ee | 2, 067, 650 251, 653 633, 778 72,377 |) ae —0.1 +0. 1 +0. 1 —0.1 +0.3 
December. ......._._-.. |. 2,065,892 | 253, 681 638, 882 72, 301 een —.1 +.8 _. -—.1 +14 
| | 

January 2,059,202 | 254,728 | 642,116 72, 145 | arr —.3 +.4 +.5 —.2 +.6 
February 2, 052, 886 255, 289 643, 803 71, 893 8 —.3 +.2 +.3 —.3 —.5 
ss | Se 2,048,805 | 256,075 | 646, 187 71, 653 —,2 +.3 +.4 a=, 8 | (2) 
Nis dtaecennntckanienttin 2, 044, 128 256, 041 646, 729 71, 497 —.2 (8) +.1 —.2 —2.5 
| SSE ree ea 2, 040, 724 255, 987 646, 825 71, 304 i | ae —.2 (3) (2) —.3 —5.7 
ESSE Ee 2, 038, 443 255, 674 646, 801 71, 194 24, GO | ......2.-. -.1 -.1 (3) —,2 —1.4 
tin dincachincanpinesiciaiaina 2, 034, 595 254, 314 644, 088 71, 084 202, G68 }.........- —.2 —.5 —.4 —.2) —1.0 
August__- 2,033,186 | 255,120 | 647,199 71, 026 230,000 |__._._._-- —.1 +3 +.5 =, 1 =, 7 
September 2,034,955 | 258,595 | 657, 863 70, 753 4 2 oe +.1 +1.4 +1.6 =O) +.7 
rs Sea 2, 039, 725 263, 005 669, 322 70, 693 ae +.2 +1.7 | +1.7 —.1 +3.3 
November... .........- ean 2, 047, 446 268, 208 683, 879 | 70, 882 | +.4 +2.0 | +2.2 +.3 | +1.3 

| 

Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 

1944 re | isi 
November... .......-.- | $79,210,750 | $58, 502, 144 $11, 306, 971 $2, 117, 635 | $7, 284, 000 +0. 6 +0. 5 +1.0 +0. 2 +0.6 
ee | 79,829, 784 58, 721, 787 11, 560, 642 2, 119, 355 7, 428, 000 +.8 +.4 +2. 2 +.1 +2.0 
| 
January | 79,978,727 | 58,736, 891 11, 635, 258 2,120,578 | 7,486,000 +.2 (2) +.6 +.1 +.8 
February 79, 806,522 | 58, 693,475 11, 741, 862 2, 122, 185 7, 249, 000 —.2 —.1 +.9 +.1 —3.2 
March. 80,358,700 | 58, 856, 126 11, 903, 031 2, 120,543 | 7,479,000 +.7 +.3 +1.4 -.1 +3.2 
Ee 80, 194, 990 | 59, 062, 140 11, 987, 848 2, 119, 002 7, 026, 000 —.2 +.3 +.7 —.1 —6.1 
ase 80, 896, 330 | 59, 826, 101 12, 037, 783 2, 123, 446 6, 909, 000 +.9 +1.3 +.4 +.2 —1.7 
|” UATE SES SE Care 81,117,191 | 60,047,012 12, 133, 500 2, 133, 679 6, 803, 000 +.3 +.4 +.8 +.5 —1.5 
| 81,380,112 | 60, 536, 297 12, 091, 159 2, 134, 656 6, 618, 000 +.4 +.9 —.3 (?) —2.7 
ee 82, 308, 973 60, 943, 111 12, 260, 634 2, 266, 228 6, 839, 000 +1.1 +.7 +1.4 +6. 2 +3.3 
September. -........... | 83, 225,179 61, 391, 799 12, 654, 076 2, 291, 304 6, 888, 000 +1.1 +.7 3.2 +1.1 +.7 
Ree | 85,195,080 | 62, 137, 738 | 13, 171, 371 2, 344, 971 7, 541, 000 +2.4 +1.2 +4.1 +2.3 +9.5 
OT Ss 86, 652, 437 | 62, 827, 071 | 13, 771, 690 2, 363, 676 7, 690, 000 +1.7 +1.1 +4.6 +.8 +2.0 
| 1 











1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data before 1944 for 
continental United States, see the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27. 
with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. 


Beginning 
Excludes programs 


administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs 
concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


XUM 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Chart 3.—Recipients of public assistance, 
January 1940-November 1945 
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public assistance at an above-average 
rate. Moreover, 4 of the 17 States— 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and New Jersey—were 
among the 12 States with lowest ex- 
penditures per inhabitant for public 
assistance. 

In contrast, 11 of the 12 poorest 


Chart 4.—Payments to recipients of pub- 
lic assistance,‘ January 1940-November 
1945 
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to be greatest even in a prosperous 
period, spent less per inhabitant than 
the national average for public assist- 
ance. Expenditure rates in 7 of these 
States were among the 12 lowest in 
the country. The notable exception to 
the relation between low fiscal capac- 


ity and a small rate of expenditure is 


eighth in average per capita income 
for 1944 but third in per inhabitant 
expenditures for public assistance. 
Oklahoma’s expenditure rate is con- 
siderably above the national average 
for all the public assistance programs 
except general assistance. 


Statistics for November 


In November, for the first time since 
January 1942, the assistance loads in- 
creased in all four programs. The 
number of blind recipients rose for the 
first time since June 1943. The larg- 
est proportionate increase was in aid 
to dependent children, in which the 
number of children aided was as great 
as in November 1943. Of the 43 States 
assisting more children than in Octo- 
ber, 13 had increases ranging from 
3.0 to 6.3 percent. Larger numbers 
of aged persons were assisted in 37 
States; larger numbers of blind, in 28 
States. Delaware, during the month, 
made its first payments under its 
new State-—Federal program for aid to 
the blind. 

Increases in general assistance cases 
took place in 36 of the 45 reporting 
States, exceeding 10 percent in New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton. In Illinois, a shift of assistance 
costs from general assistance to aid 
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States, where need would be presumed Oklahoma, which ranked thirty- to dependent children, rather than 
i 
Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1945 ' 
eeiiniaien re nts 
ae Percentage change from— I is on Percentage chang¢ 
Number Seesisher 11 | Number | , 4 rs 
State | of recip- October 1945 in—| * a ber 1944 State | of recip- | October 1945 in- N atone , 
lents Total Aver- |___ = a ients Total A ver- . —_— P: 
amount | age | | Bo. amount age R 
yy | Amount | — 4 mount = {mount i S. 
— | a ee Se! ee Eee | o> =. 8. 
NRE Rees SS BAe sera T 
Total 2, 047, 446 |$52, 827,071 | $30. 69 | +0.4 +11}; —L0} +7.4 Mo 101,041 | $2,598,776 | $25.72 +0. 4 +2. 5 4 Tt 
— rere a -, | - || Mont | 10, 666 340, 760 31.95 (1) ¢ 8 +49 TJ 
Ala | 33,813 523, 620 15. 49 +11 +1.2 | +10.3 | 4-7.5 Nebr 23, 882 750,957 | 31.44 +. 1 +-6. 4 { +11.4 Vi 
Alaska.....| 21,335 2 50, 500 | | | <8 | i| Nev | 1, 937 74,686 | 38. 56 ‘3 5 5 Vi 
Ariz | 9, 471 | 366,334 | 38.68] (3) (4) —.6 | —.1 N. H | 6, 541 198, 735 30, 38 +.2 8 l +5.5 Ww 
Ark... | 25,916} 428,807 | 16.55 —.5 —.2] —7.3| 13.6] | | W 
Calif |} 158,815 7, 530, 691 47.42) +.3 +.4 -.4 | +.8 || N. 23, 240 | 755,137 | 32.49 —.1 +.2 f +.8 Ww 
Colo | 40, 281 1, 669, 702 41.45 | +.3 +.4 | oh 1 _ N. Mex | 6, 103 188, 788 30. 93 +1.0 +9 +6. 3 Ww 
Conn 4, 125 560, 423 39.68 | +.7 +10} —.6] +12.9 1) N.Y... 103, 612 3, 918, 918 37. 82 +.3 +.8 — 2. + 

Del 1, 218 21,120] 17.34) —L9 —.2| —16.2 | —2.4 || N.C... | 32,871 37,667 | 13.31 2 $1.7 4.2 = 
D.C | 2, 350 87, 015 37.03 | —.8 —.4] —9.9 +1.5 || N. Dak 8, 642 | 292,956 | 33.90 +. 1 +.3 _ f 
Fla |} 42,229 1, 244, 553 29. 47 +.8| +14) +68] +10.6 Ohio 117, 060 , 098, 595 | 30.74 +.2 +. 9 —4 +. 5 su 
| | | Okla 81, 248 2,856,488 | 35.16 +10) +11 15, ¢ 133.0 2 
Ga | 66,740 783,451 | 11.74) —.2 (4) -18]} +3.5 || Oreg | 20, 369 38. 29 +.5 $1.2] +3 +14. 5 ext 
Hawaii 1, 453 35, 369 | 24. 34 | 1.0 +3.4 -1] +11.5 || Pa 83, 313 30. 79 +.3 L € 1.1 +5. 5 cal 
Idaho 9, 679 312,280 | 32.26 +.2 +.4 —1.1 | +5.2 R. I 7, 388 34. 47 +.8 +1.3 +2.4 +8, 2 du 
Ill } 4,032,029 | 33.009; +4.4 +11 —2.0 +4.2 | | . 
Ind... 1, 406,368 | 25.95) —.2| @) | —6.1 =—1,7 |i 8. ¢ 15. 83 4 +8 2.2 4 ‘ 
Iowa 720} 32.63] —.2 +.5| —3.6 +4.7 || S. Dak 3 6.33] +.3 $1.0] —2 +7. 5 ‘ 
Kans 30.01| +.6| +412] —.2 +3.8 |] Tenn 16.09} +.3 —1.0 3.9 pel 
Ky 11.58} —.3 —.2| —12.2} —10.1 || Tex 24. 22 +.5 1.2 8 J ‘ 
La | | 23.27) +.1 —.4]} -14] 43.5 |] Utah 38. 85 +.1 2.7 +2 for 
Maine | 30. 09 +.4 +.9 | —.6 | +5.6 _, 23. 31 —.3 +. 1 +2 f 4 of | 
| Va 14. 82 +.3 +1. f —5.{ 7.9 7 
Md | } 28.32 +.1 +.4 —3.7 | +2.3 Wash 50. 28 1. f +2 1.9 +-39. 3 an 
Mass | 44.07 =} +2.0 —.8| +7.4|] W. Va 16. 77 ae | +7.8 2 t 
Mich | | 32.61 +.8 +1.9 +.6 +10.2 || Wis_. 29. 94 9 +1. ¢ 2.4 +3. 7 9 
Minn 2 | 32.37 =, 1 +13] —3.7] +7.2/| Wyo 36. 27 7 +. € 8.9 the 
Miss | 26, 863 430, 258 | 16.02 —.2 +.5| —4.5 +4.4 a 
| “ | | | age 
—— —e a SS aS a a D 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. aid 
to revision. ‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. of d 
*Estimated. nul 
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any lessening in need, accounted for 
the largest drop in general assistance 
payments (13 percent) reported. Re- 
moval of administrative maximums on 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, November 19451 


payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren made it possible to discontinue 
supplementation from general assist- 
ance. Asa result, approximately 3,000 


general assistance cases were closed 
in Chicago alone. 

Information gathered by general 
assistance agencies in large cities re- 


Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 1945 } 
























































































































































> in | 
Payments to cases Percentage change from — Percentage change from— 
“— Num- 
g Number October 1945in—| November ber of October 1945 | November 1944 
State 1944 in— State ae, : : 
of cases] motel hens recipi- in— in— 
amount ents Total Aver- 
age amount age 
— Amount — Amount — Amount —_ Amount 
| 
Total 2...| 243, 000 sz 690, 000 | $31.70 +1.3 | +2.0 | —48 +5.6 Weieneudédan 70, 882 |$2, 363, 676 {$33.35 |+0.3 +0.8 | —2.1 +116 
3, 492 49,862 | 14.28 | +1.5 +2.1 |+17.8 +17.2 Total, 47 
3140 J eee Saas Se See See 55, 147 | 1, 765,994 | 32.02 | +.3 +1.0 | —2.3 +6.7 
1, 997 61, 156 30.62 | +4.4 +4.3 | —5.3 —2.8 a 
31, 505 12.21 | —1.1 +.2| —8.6 —2. 782 12, 526 | 16.02 |+1.4 —.3 | +4.7 +2.7 
39.47 | +7.0 +7.4 |+20.8 +33. 2 459 21,488 | 46.81 |+1.5 +2.5 | +7.5 +12.3 
32. 08 | +2.1 +4.6 |—32.7 — 22.6 1, 146 21, 146 | 18.45 | —.8 —.7| —6.8 —14.3 
35.22 | +3.4 +1.2 | +6.0 +12.1 5, 431 314, 549 | 57.92 |+1.3 +1.3 | —4.9 +15.7 
26.59 | +2.6 +5.4 | +6.6 +11.3 445 16, 272 | 36.57 |—1.5 —1.6 |—11.5 —10.1 
42. 03 —-.1 —.5 |—13.6 —3.6 132 5,102 | 38.65 |+1.5 +3.2 | —3.6 +8.8 
EE NRE SEATS a Re Seen 3 9 (4) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
| | 193 7,939 | 41.13 |—2.0 —1.1 |—14.6 —5.4 
369 12.40 | +4.2 +3.5 | —1.8 +5.1 Saree 2, 301 70, 147 | 30.49 | —.3 +.2 +.5 +3.5 
9,779 32. 32 +9.3 +10.2 |+11.9 +21.4 iitebakaiuse 2, 022 29, 186 | 14.43 | —.6 —.4} —3.3 —.4 
, 326 22. 93 +1.0 +4.3 |—19.3 —9.6 
, 991 36.85 |—12.8 —6.1 |—22.1 —16.3 Hawaii. -_.....- 60 1, 529 | 25.48 | (4) (‘) (4) (4) 
8, 446 23.36 | +4.6 +8. 2 |+16.7 +23.8 Pe tatedcnd 201 6, 833 | 34.00 0 +10) —5.6 +.6 
871 | 21.24 | +1.9 +4.0 | —8.7 +1.5 ll -.1 +.3 | —3.2 +2.6 
, 299 | 31.34 | +1.8 +4.7 | —1.1 +10.8 —.3 —.3| —9.2 —11.6 
” 000 | eee Ree RE ood pleas —S| AS) —oel 4a0 
163 —.3 +.5 |+12.8 +38. 2 +.8 +1.3 | —3.4 +.3 
95 | +6.2 +9.4 +.3 +14, 2 —.4 —.5 | —3.5 —3.6 
| +.4 —.2) —3.8 —.8 
879 | 35.09 | +5.2 +6. 2 |+26.3 +30. 9 +.5 +1.0 | —4.3 +3.0 
21 35.41 | +1.0 +1.6 —.7 +6.3 —.7 +.4 | —3.3 +2.5 
828 | 37.53 | +4.3 —4.4 |+33.0 +44.6 
047 | + 31.31 | +2.5 +6.0 |—12.9 (8) Se SRM e Nee Meme feet © Sere 
957 8.75 +.3 +3.7 |+11.6 +31.8 +.3 +1.0 —.2 +5.9 
271 | 22.98 | +3.0| +6.0 | +5.4 -—7.1 +.4 +.7 | +1.9 +10. 4 
618 | 25.26 44.9] +428|-152] —120 -.9 +.2] +.4] +368 
812 22.68 | +2.0 | 2.1 | +8.5 +16.3 ae isaieenein 
012} 24.10) —.5| +4+22/-14.8] +27.0 i+1.8 +2.2 | +5.4 +18.9 
969 29.25 | +5.4 +8.3 |—14.4 —11.7 —.2 +5.6 | —8.8 +13. 2 
(4) (*) (*) (*) 
902 34.97 | +1.7 +2.1 | —2.2 +4, 2 +.4 +2.3 | —1.1 +6.2 
582 | 17.91 |+11.5 +30. 6 |+27.8 +14.6 +1.3 +2.4 | —18 +9.0 
698 | 47.78| +.7] —.1|—120 —7.0 
,435 |} 11.88) —-1.0]) -1.7] —1.1 +17.9 6, 768 | 28.44 |—1.2 —2.9 | —9.2 —12.0 
144] 26.21 | +6.9 | +10.8 | —9.0 +2.7 126, 309 | 42.30 | +.8 42.2 | +3.4 +15.4 
814 30.31 | +4.6 +5.8 | +8.1 +18.9 47, 250 | 19.60 | +.6 +1.8 | +5.7 +22.3 
, 983 (11) (1) —6.9 (4) +3.3 3, 553 | 33.21 | —.9 —14) —85 —2.7 
574 45.00 | +4.8) +3.2/ +8.7 +29. 1 84,048 | 27.73 | +.1 +.8 | —2.6 +2.5 
20, 537 583, 662 28.42 | +1.4 +3.9 | —1.3 +18.0 68, 626 | 36.33 | +.6 +.6 | +13 +18. 3 
1, 890 | 73, 308 38.79 | —4.7 +3.4 | +2.2 +17.7 18, 036 | 47.71 0 +.9 | +13 +10.3 
| | 611,748 | 39.73 | +.6 +.6 -.38 +32.7 
3,119 | 42, 961 13.77 | +4.0 +5.3 |+19.1 +52. 8 3, 467 | 32.40 |+1.9 +4.2 (*) (4) 
734 17, 300 23. 57 |-+12.9 +12.5 |—12.6 —1.6 19, 836 | 20.64 | +.4 +.8 | +8.8 +15.0 
31,300 | 4) < ) aaa PRR aE MoS) SE Se 
32,900 3 47,000 |...-.-.- Bee Lnaiabiin ee: eer 5, 104 | 23. 96 .9 2.7 5 11.0 
1, 382 | 56, 892 41.17 | +2.2 | +.1| —3.5 +.7 30,715 | 19.85 Tt. 7 ang 7 ri 8 “= 7 
636 14,776 | 23.23 |—11.5 | —7.1 |-27.1 —19.3 105, 967 | 24.51 | +.6 +1.5 | —6.4 —4.9 
3, 005 50, 743 16.89 | +1.2 | +3.3 —-1.8 +12. 5 5, 335 | 40.11 |+3.9 +3.4 | +8.1 +3.9 
6, 789 335,210 | 49.38 |+17.4 | +16.6 |—52.4 +21.9 5,177 | 31.00 | 0 +.9 | +7.7 +17.4 
3, 971 47, 840 12.05 | +2.6 | +4.9 |—16.5 —42.7 18, 114 | 18.97 | +.3 +1.7 —.8 +9. 2 
4, 701 125, 786 26.76 | +1.4; +1.0!] —41 +2.8 32, 230 | 55.19 | +.2 +1.3 | —5.8 +32.9 
291 9,366| 32.19|—5.5| —4.4|—14.9 +4.0 15,495 | 19.27/+.2] +64] —1.8 —16.9 
| | | 41,323 | 30.14] +.4] 410] -62] —LoO 
at : 4,476 | 38.92/-1.7] —24] —1.7 +6.0 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 


subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated 
duplication of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 Estimated. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Based on actual reports including an estimated 95 percent of cases and 96 
percent of payments. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1! Represents 1,521 cases aided by county commissioners and 3,189 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 


XUM 








1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

8 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

‘Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5’ November 1945 first month payments were made under approved plan. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Statutory monthly pension; excludes payments for other than a month, 
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veals job losses as an increasingly 
important factor in rising assistance 
rolls. For 16 successive months, more 
cases have been accepted for general 
assistance because of loss of jobs or 
decrease in earnings than have be- 
come independent through employ- 
ment or earnings, and since June the 
excess of openings over closings has 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1945 ' 


mounted monthly. Thus job losses in 
13 reporting cities produced a net in- 
crease in general assistance loads of 
nearly 1,500 cases in November. 
Average payments for the United 
States continued to advance under all 
four programs. The increases for old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
general assistance, however, were 


small—less than 25 cents. About half 
the rise of $1.27 in the average pay- 
ment for aid to dependent children 
was due to the removal of maximums 
in Illinois; nevertheless, the increase 
was significant in that it was the fif- 
teenth consecutive monthly increase 
and followed a substantial rise in the 
average payment in recent months. 





Number of recipients 


| ! 
Payments to recipients | 


Percentage change from— 














































































October 1945 in— November 1944 in— 
| 
State Total | Average 
Families Children amount | .2& | Number of— Number of— 
family _ 
emma wane — Amount |— Amount 
Families | Children Families | Childrer 
' | 
s a os 
NO sscsiceciciinivheiheriitiiediiniecenttagal 268, 208 683,879 | $13,771,690 | _ $51.35 FF +20} +22] +46) +66] +79] +218 
eae a = = = SS —— 
TE, BO GRGIP MF... < cccdndnccnnctecncnacs 268, 145 683, 754 13, 769, 695 | 51.35 | +2.0 | “+2. 2 | +4.6 | +6. 6 +7.9 +21.8 
5, 578 15, 463 | 143, 746 25. 77 +2.7 +3.0 | +2.3 +15.1 +15. € +18.9 
335 3110 2 Sees Ee S eciemctines DS aslainenieals meee Y ; 
1, 449 4, 201 57, 600 39. 75 +2.7 +3.0 | +2.8 +4.3 +5.1 | +8.0 
haniennt 4,005 10, 572 105, 121 26. 25 —.9 —.9 | +.2 | —14.3 —14.4 —20.5 
California .._-- 6, 613 16, 673 562, 682 85. 09 +14] +411] 42.4 44.2} +3.1 +13.2 
Colorado. ...... 3, 188 8,771 189, 494 59. 44 +1.4 +1.4 | 3.0) 43 —2.6 +57. 2 
Connecticut... 2, 202 5, 466 183, 815 83. 48 +4.0 +2.9 +4.6/) +166 +12.8 +-29. 4 
Ss 283 806 22, 491 79. 47 +2.9 +2.7 | +6. 5 | +11.4 | +13. 5 +-35.0 
District of Columbia. -.......- 638 2, 009 45, 987 72.08 | +.6 +1.2 2.3 +13.5| +11.0 +32. 9 
Florida ¢ . 6, 211 15, 484 | 211, 251 34. 01 | 2.5 | 2.6 2.9 +47. 6 50.8 +51.5 
Georgia 3, 955 100, 376 25. 38 | —.4| ~.9 (5) — eo 41.3 
Hawaii 516 33, 275 64. 49 | +1.2 | +.9 +.4 =i) —36 +12 3 
a 1, 194 67, 054 56.16] +1.3] +427 43.7 -—6.7| 9.2 439.6 
RE ‘ 19, 834 1, 206, 312 60. 82 +.5 | +.6 +17.5 +1.2 | +2. 2 +40.7 
Indiana 5, 936 218, 938 36. 88 +1.3 | +1.1 +1.3 —11.4 | —8.7 —7.5 
Iowa. 3, 129 102, 021 32. 60 | +1.9 | +1.9 | +3.2 | +2.9 | +5.1 | +24.0 
Kansas 2, 930 153, 501 52. 39 +3. 1 +3.0 | +3.7 | —3.3 —2.9 +5.3 
Kentucky * 5, 078 109,519 | 21.57; +3.1 +30| 432) 487) +67 +6.0 
Louisiana 8, 632 342, 552 39. 68 —.2 | +-.2 | —.9 —6.6) —5.¢ +1.3 
PEND. .ccccocccccececccccecencsccescecsceseses 1, 382 94, 604 68. 45 +2.6 | +2.1 | +4.0 | +7.1 +7 24.4 
NS ee ae ere eee 3, 163 120,252} 3802} +3.6 +4.2} 439 +4164] 416.5 +18, 2 
Massachusetts 7, 356 617, 960 | 84.01 | 2.0 2.0 +3. 6 | +9.1 +10. 4 +17.7 
Michigan.......----------------------- 13, 500 914, 255 67. 72 +2.8 +2.5 +3.5 +8.1 +8.2 421.7 
Minnesota 4, 598 236, 698 51. 48 +1.2 +1.4 2.9 | —7.9 —6.1 +16.0 
Mississippi. 2, 984 77, 864 26. 09 | +.1 (8) —.1 +4.0 +6. 1 +5. 2 
0 11, 799 418, 675 35. 48 +3.0 +3.3 | +3.6 | +9.4 +14.3 +17,2 
ID, canmennanteemins , 265 62, 466 49. 38 +1.3 +.8 +2. 4 | —3.1 —1.0 +41.1 
Nebraska‘....------ eet 2,141 125, 532 58. 63 +3.0 43.2} 415.2] -—121| —10.7 457.8 
acetate 63 1,995| 31.67; ® | @® o | © (6 6) 
New Hampshire 816 | 56, 836 69. 65 +2.8 +3.1 2.8 | +17.4 +19. 0 +45. 1 
SS EE ee oe oe eee 3, 249 202, 808 62.42| +1.2 +1.6 2.3 8.5 et 48.9 
New Mexico... a 2, 595 97, 098 37. 42 | +.4 —.1 +.1 +20.0| +10.3 +10.2 
New York 23, 545 1, 913, 496 81. 27 +5.4 +6. 3 +5.7 | 27.5 | +33. 3 +40. 4 
North Carolina 6, 056 159, 222 26. 29 +.4 +2.7 2.0 —2.1} +6. 0 +14.4 
North Dakota... 1, 362 76, 451 56. 13 —.4 —.4 —.7 —9.1 | —8.2 +2. 0 
Eee none 7, 490 431, 227 57. 57 +1.2 +1.3 +2.0 | —2.0 —.4 +7.1 
Oklahoma........ 15, 982 557, 910 34. 91 2.4 +2.7 2.6 | +16.0 +17. 2 +-19.9 
0 1, 217 99, 035 81. 38 —.8 —.7 —.1 | +2.6 +3. 4 +9.0 
Pennsylvania 24, 568 1, 613, 442 65. 67 +3.3 +3.3 +3.8 | +145] +146 +34. 8 
Rhode Island 1, 451 97, 780 67. 39 +5. 2 +5. 5 +5.5 +27. 5 +25. 0 +27.4 
GENER, cxccencascnsnonssusgunnensencd 3, 824 87, 743 22. 95 +1.3 +1.2 2.0; +117) +9.9 +7.7 
South Dakota--.. 1,477 56, 056 | 37. 95 +1.9 | +1.7 +1.7 | +1.2 | +5.3 +17.3 
Tennessee......-.- 11, 125 339, 280 30. 50 +.6 +.8 +.8/ +20 +3. 4 +.5 
aie 10, 870 226, 409 20. 83 —1.1 | —.6 | —1.1 ] +1.9 | 13.2 +1.7 
eae 1, 838 136, 620 | 74. 33 2.0 +2.4 | 2.6 | +.4 +1.8 +3.0 
, aaa 566 19, 553 34. 55 —.5 —1.2 | —1.1 | +3.7 +4.0 +4.7 
ET 3, 528 116, 305 32. 97 +1.3 +1.2 +3.0 +.8 | +.5 +20.3 
Washington. .-..- 3, 954 380, 048 96. 12 +4.7 +3.9) +61) +21.6 +21.7 +37. 5 
West Virginia. -- 7,101 218, 438 30. 76 +.2 | +.3 +9.7 | +5.6 | +5.8 —2,3 
Wisconsin ----...-- , 657 341, 609 60. 39 +3.0 +3.6 45.2) -55|) —4.3 47.3 
AREER ET LEELA EAS 779 16, 488 58. 89 | +2.9 | +2.5 | 2.7 | —8.5 | —5.8 +-20.3 
| ! | ! 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 3 Estimated. 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 4 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, r 


exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
All data subject to revision, 


tucky, 
grams under the Social Security Act. 
? Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 


6 Not computed. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
Ni Average payment not calculated on 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families, 


base of less than 50 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
November—$13.1 billion—increased 
1.5 percent over the October figure but 
fell 1.1 percent below the amount a 
year earlier (table 1). For the first 
time, military allowances were less 
than in the corresponding month of 
the preceding year, and compensation 
of employees also was below the 
amount in November 1944; all other 
components of the total were at 
higher levels and social insurance and 
related payments were double the 
amount a year earlier. The over-all 
decline of 6 percent in compensation 
of employees was the result of sizable 
decreases in industrial and govern- 
ment pay rolls, which more than off- 
set an increase in farm-wage pay- 
ments and the rise from $15 million 
to $396 million in mustering-out pay- 
ments. 

Reflecting the rapid acceleration in 


the rate of service discharges, military 
allowances to dependents of members 
of the armed forces declined 9.5 per- 
cent from the October amount. In- 
creases in the other segments of the 
income-payment series ranged from 
0.8 percent for dividends and interest 
to 6.1 percent for social insurance and 
related payments. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in November under se- 
lected programs (table 2) were 7.2 
percent higher than in October and 
171 percent greater than in November 
1944. The total represented about 
four-fifths of all social insurance and 
related payments as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Unemployment insurance  pay- 
ments accounted for almost half of 
all social insurance and related pay- 
ments in November as compared with 
6 percent a year earlier. Both the 
number and the amount of these pay- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Jan. 7, 1946] 





















































Entre- Public aid Social 
| Compen-] preneu- Divi- insurance} Militar 
Calendar year and | Total? sation | rialin- | dends and re- | ~ Pa 
month — ofem- |come,net} and Work Direct lated ances 7 
| ployees * |rents, and; interest relief 4 relief § pay- - 
| royalties ments § | 
ee oe eee | 
a $68, 024 | ¢ 40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 |. aoe 
ee " 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836 a | eee 
ae 16,135 | 40,845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 CS | =e 
el a j 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 i | ee 
Fe ree 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1, 097 Ss ) ees 
GSEs anne 92,710 | 60,262] 18,599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 i? ee 
2s eee 117, 311 79,970 | 23,933 9, 77 586 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
adore aia seeats | 143,089 | 101,813 | 27,161] 10,389 57 940 1, 703 1, 020 
_ Se ae 156, 723 | 112,043 | 28,017] 11,195 |.---..._-- 944 1, 970 2’ 548 
1944 | 
November............. 13, 291 9, 446 | 2, 395 ae 7 175 238 
Deoder............ 13,376 | 9,530| 2,384 eer 80 177 240 
| 13, 538 9, 589 | 2, 472 _ ee 80 185 241 
13, 723 9, 625 2, 608  , eae 80 187 243 
13, 660 9, 621 2, 531 | ae 80 194 244 
13, 562 9, 545 2, 491 9 Sees 80 195 249 
13, 538 9, 486 2, 504 a SATS 81 202 253 
13, 692 9, 520 2, 493 it |) ee 81 209 257 
13, 622 9, 509 | 2, 479 SO | eee 81 219 259 
13, 207 9,143 | 2,441 1, 042 82 226 259 
12, 817 8, 797 2, 359 1,051 83 262 258 
“ogee iaennee 12,952| 8,792| 2.428 1, 060 85 330 252 
November-.........__-- 13, 146 8, 869 2, 541 1, 068 86 850 228 
1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 


come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

3 Includes veterans’ bonus; November payments 
were $4 million. : ‘ 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 

ayments to the armed forces, and, beginning with 

ebruary 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. 

§ Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and, 
beginning with September 1944, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of on ere to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


ments surpassed previous all-time 
highs. A weekly average of 216,000 
veterans received unemployment al- 
lowances during November, and pay- 
ments amounted to nearly $26 million 
for the month. An additional 13,500 
self-employed veterans received $1.3 
million. The 84-percent rise above 
the October level in unemployment 
allowances to veterans is in sharp 
contrast to the rise of only 1.9 per- 
cent in unemployment compensation 
benefits. A partial explanation is the 
fact that the number of veterans re- 
turning to civilian life is increasing 
while the heaviest releases from war 
plants after VJ-day had already been 
effected by November. Payments 
under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act rose to the highest 
level since April 1942. Nearly 10 
times as many unemployed railroad 
workers as in November 1944 received 
benefits during an average 14-day 
registration period. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


The First Year of the Readjust- 
ment Allowance Program * 


On October 31, 1945, it is estimated, 
only 3.5 percent of all veterans who 
had been released from the armed 
forces were receiving readjustment 
allowances for unemployment. An 
additional 0.3 percent were receiving 
allowances for self-employment. 

The purpose of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, which in- 
cludes the readjustment allowance 
provisions, is “to provide Federal 
Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War 
II veterans.” The accomplishments 
of the program are to be gauged, 
therefore, not so much by the total 
number of veterans who receive allow- 
ances as by the number who have 
found them of material assistance in 
returning successfully to civilian occu- 
pations. 

Available statistics do not reveal 
how many veterans have successfully 
accomplished the transition from war 
to civilian occupations without the 
aid of any of the provisions of the Re- 
adjustment Act, nor do they show the 
number of veterans who have entered 
permanent civilian occupations after 
receipt of readjustment allowances. 


1Prepared in the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration. 
For State data on readjustment allowances 
for October 1945, see table 6 in Employ- 
ment Security section. 
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However, the percentage of released 
veterans who are currently claiming 
allowances for unemployment does 


tion of veterans who have encountered 
delay or difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able employment, and among these 
the number who have discontinued 





give some indication of the propor- 


their claims before exhausting their 
entitlement may provide the basis for 
a rough estimate of those who have 
overcome their difficulties and are be- 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 3, 1946] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


| Unemployment insurance 

























































































































































programs 
| | Monthly a disability Survivor benefits | | | 
| nical State Rail- 
Calendar year Total | ee | | unem- |Service-| road 
and month e Monthly Lump-sum & | aiaie. | ploy- | men’s | Unem 
: ivi etn, — | — ment | Read-| ploy- 
| | sian} al | Cte | Veter. = Tenn Vocaz| tis | com | ust | fren 
| Secu- | Rotire- | Com- | minis- | Social Rail- | Veter- Social Rail- Civil Veter- pensa- pensa- | ment | Insur- 
rity ment mis- tra Secu- | road jans Ad-| goon. | road | Service} ans Ad-) tio. | , tion Act 2 | ance 
Act? : : ity | Retire-| minis- | ©; Retire-| Com- | minis- ™ laws 1 Act 8 
Act é sion‘ | tion $ rity ment ore rity : : 
Act ¢ tra-_ Act» | ment mis- tra- 
Act? | tion? Act? | sion‘ | tion 1 
Number of beneficiaries 
1944 | | | | 
I dcicinedinalinudboniiod 500. 6 162.8 83. 2 929.6 | 445.7 4.3 364. 7| 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 | 71. 11.9 0.9 
December......---- | caieimmadl 508.7 163. 5 83.9 955.7 | 454.3 4.3 372.7 | 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 | 4.5 74.9 16.8 1.2 
' | 
163.9| 84.8] 982.3] 467.0 4.3 | 380.9 15.4 1.5 1.5 3.7] 44| 1048] 23.7 1.9 
164.9 85.4 | 1,008.1 479.4 4.2 386. 3 15.4 1.4 1.5 3.4 4.3 | 100. 1 26. 1 1.8 
165. 5 86.0 | 1,037.8 494.7 4.3} 405.7 18.7 2.0 2.8 3.8 5.0 | 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
166. 0 86.6 | 1,070.3 | 510.0) 43] 459.5] 17.0 1.9 2.0 3.7| 5&3] 87.2] 283 1.2 
166. 4 87.3 | 1, 105.6 523.7 | 4.3} 500.9 | 18.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 | 7.2 | 98.0; 28.1 .8 
167.1 88.0 | 1,144.2 537.0 4.4 | 537.3 | 17.0 1.9 2.0 4.6 , | 129. 4 31.8 8 
167.8 88.8 | 1,194.3 546. 8 4.4 570.7 | 14.7 he 2.0 4.7 6.4 | 185. 5 38, .6 
168. 5 89.4 | 1, 245.8 554. 2 4.4| 600.8 14.7 1.7 | 1.8 4.7 | 5.8 230. 5 44.1 1.2 
169. 5 89.9 | 1,309.3 564. 1 4.4 628. 8 | 12.1 | 1.8 1.4 4.7 5.0 640. 0 73. 2 2.1 
170. 5 90.9 | 1,389.8 579.8 4.4 | 656.1 | 16.6 1.5 1.7 5.0 4.9 | 1,181.5 123.0 5.8 
| 171.8 91.7 | 1,464.8 592.0 4.4) 680.0 | 12.9 1.4 1.3 4.1 4.5 | 1,318.4 215.9 9.3 
| | | 
Amount of benefits 4 
; l ] ] 
$458, 896 ies $683 |$51, 630 $299, 001 | $2 | $99,992 |........ SE oO ee: See 
501, 664 53, 694 | 299, 660 | 96,370 | $1,278 |.......- 2, 132 
| 969, 600 | 56, 118 | 301, 277 | | 101, 492 | 10,478 | $201 303, 786 |.--- 
jl, 043, 089 ’ 58, 331 | 307, 512 109, 192 | 13, 896 1, 926 429, 298 
1, 188, 702 |$21, 074 | 114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | ) | 105, 696 | 11, 736 2, 497 518, 700 
/1, 085, 488 | 55,141 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 320, 561 | 111,799 | 13,328 3, 42 | 344, 321 
pakdl |1; 130, 721 | 80,305 | 122,806 | 68,115 | 325, 265 111,193 | 15,038 | 4,114 344, 084 
--| 921,463 | 97,257 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331, a | 116, 133 | 17, 830 5, 560 79, 643 |... 
ioeaceaonesouese 1, 119, 582 |119, 009 | 129,707 | 78,081 | 456,279 | 7 144, 302 | 22, 146 6, 591 62, 385 | $4,113 
| 
a | | } 
a 102, 448 | 10,770 | 10,982) 6,673 | 43, 548 12,924 | 2,043 523 4,918 | 1,14 51 
- 105, 566 | 10,903 | 11,064 | 6,788 | 44,485 | 13,813 | 1,836 598 5,192 | 2,018 70 
enatcinacess | 111, 871 | 11, 257 11, 065 6, 856 46,993 | 7, 507 143 13,891 | 2,189 599 7, 299 2, 442 lll 
. - 111, 874 | 11, 548 11, 134 6, 810 46, 971 | 7, 755 143 | 14,404 2, 181 534 6, 435 2, 413 98 
119, 348 | 11, 925 11, 253 6, 962 49,039 | 8,094 } 146 16, 042 2, 634 764 257 7, 242 3, 139 100 
} 121,222 | 12,155 11, 270 6, 974 50,306 | 8, 297 151 18, 450 | 2, 370 748 968 6, 179 2 63 
.---| 128, 566 | 12,450 11, 247 7,119 51, 950 8, 478 147 | 22,085 2, 563 874 y 7, 044 45 
| 135,788 | 12,701 11, 379 7, 137 54, 804 8, 707 } 152 | 22,613 | 2,346 716 956 9, 686 42 
| 143,997 | 12,974 11, 448 7, 220 57, 228 8, 773 148 | 23,492 2, 033 649 y 14, 352 35 
} 151,551 | 13, 348 11, 484 , 263 59, 483 8, 889 149 | 23,450 | 2,021 693 842 15 470 17, 948 72 
190, 315 | 13, 666 11,559 | 7, 246 63, 558 9, 005 150 | 23,164 | 1,697 | 736 672 15 470 367 | 50, 450 | 118 
----| 259,326 | 14, 599 11,630 | 7,337 15 66, 500 9, 415 | 148 |!5 24,000 | 2,432 658 835 | 15 500 | | 106, 500 337 
November.......-..| 277,980 | 15,221 | 11,757 | 7, 377 \" 70,000 | 9, 621 147 | 18 25,000 | 1,811 588 700 19406 | 329 | 108, 546 553 
| | 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits * For the period January 1937-August 1939, includes payments to covered 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments 
payments to veterans. 10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
3 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 1! Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Ann amounts 
adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not a State 


Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments in- 
clude accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to employees 
leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year in the 
Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

* Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments 


unemployment compensation data for September, 


partly estimated. 


12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only; excluc 


to self-employed veterans. 


veterans paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended in the 
Amounts before July 1945 represent payments during weeks ended in tl! 


October, and November 





ments for October and November partly estimated. 


les payments 

Number represents average weekly number of 

i month. 

month; 

for July and subsequent months, payments are on calendar-month basis. Pay- 
age number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 


13 Number represents aver: 


ployment in a 14-day registr: 


payments and recoveries of overpayments; m onthly figures not ad 

4 Payments to individuals: 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroac tive payments) 
Unemployment Insurance Act; u 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks 





ation period. Annual amounts adjust 





for under- 


, under the 


Social 


and the 


amounts certifie 


disbursements minus canceilati on 








State agencies, under State unemployment insurs ance and Rhode Isl and sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustn Act 


16 Preliminary estimate. 
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Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-November 1945 } 
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‘Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-44; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


coming established in civilian occupa- 
tions. 

The number of veterans receiving 
readjustment allowances for unem- 
ployment increased from 45,784 for 
the week just before the Japanese 
Surrender to 334,910 for the week 
ended December 1, 1945. In October, 
12,622 veterans received readjust- 
ment allowances to compensate for 
insufficient earnings in a month of 
self-employment, compared with 
12,350 in August. During the first full 
year of operation of the program, 
ended August 31, payments for both 
types of readjustment allowances to- 
taled $34.2 million. By December 1, 
the cumulative amount totaled $86.3 
million. 

By the end of May, the month of 
the German surrender, approximately 
100,000 veterans had received one or 
more readjustment allowances for 
unemployment. During March, April, 
and May, the number of unemployed 
veterans receiving allowances had 
become fairly stabilized at between 
28,000 and 29,000. In the face of 
wartime demands for workers, weekly 
accretions to the payment lists were 
entirely offset by the numbers of vet- 
erans discontinuing claims. 

With the beginning of June, the 
effects of industrial cut-backs and 
partial demobilization became appar- 
ent. The number of veterans receiv- 
ing allowances for unemployment in- 
creased steadily until the beginning 
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of a precipitous rise following the 
surrender of Japan. 

As of VJ-day, approximately 
150,000 veterans had received one or 
more allowances for unemployment 
since payments were first available in 
September 1944. Only 46,000, or 
about 31 percent, however, were cur- 
rently receiving unemployment al- 
lowances when Japan surrendered. 

By October 31, approximately 
360,000 different veterans had re- 
ceived one or more weekly payments 
for unemployment. Nearly 180,000, or 
50 percent, were receiving payments 
as of that date. 

The increase in the percentage of 
veterans who had ever reached a com- 
pensable status and who were con- 
tinuing to receive allowances for un- 
employment on October 31 is due prin- 
cipally to the greatly accelerated rate 
of service separations and to less fa- 
vorable employment prospects. As of 
VJ-day, less than one out of every 
three veterans who had received any 
allowances for unemployment was still 
in pay status. At the end of October, 
two out of every three who were in 
compensable status on VJ-day or had 
attained it by October 31 were receiv- 
ing payments. In these computations, 
allowance is made for the number of 
veterans who have exhausted their 
allowance rights. 

Approximately 11 percent of all vet- 
erans who have returned from the 
service have been unemployed and 


have initiated claims for allowances. 
Preliminary figures indicate that 
about 585,000 veterans filed first claims 
for allowances between September 4, 
1944, and October 31, 1945. Of these, 
23,500 were first claims for self-em- 
ployment and 561,500 were first claims 
for allowances for unemployment. 
Only about 61 percent of those who 
filed first claims, however, received 
any unemployment allowance pay- 
ments. Since nearly 97 percent of the 
first claims received were determined 
eligible, it appears that nearly 40 per- 
cent of the veterans who have ever 
applied for allowances for unemploy- 
ment have voluntarily stopped filing 
claims before receiving their first pay- 
ments. 

By the end of October, 4,976 veter- 
ans who had received readjustment 
allowances for unemployment had ex- 
hausted their allowance entitlement, 
and 1,825 veterans had exhausted their 
entitlement through self-employment 
allowances. 


The Readjustment Allowance Serv- 
ice of the Veterans Administration 
exercises general supervision of re- 
adjustment allowance activities. By 
agreement with the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, unemployment com- 
pensation agencies in the various 
States, the Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are responsible for 
taking and processing readjustment 
allowance claims. In Puerto Rico, 
where no unemployment compensa- 
tion agency exists, the work is per- 
formed by a veterans’ readjustment 
allowance organization established by 
the Veterans Administration. Other 
such offices are contemplated for the 
Philippine Islands and other United 
States possessions. 

Determinations and decisions as to 
eligibility and disqualifications are 
made by the respective unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies. Proc- 
essing and payment of readjustment 
allowance claims follow the general 
procedures under the respective State 
unemployment insurance laws. Agen- 
cies are reimbursed for funds ex- 
pended for allowances for unemploy- 
ment. Special payment procedures 
apply to claims for self-employment, 
and payments are made directly by 
the Treasury Department upon cer- 
tification by the readjustment allow- 
ance agents. 

Veteran claimants are entitled to 
appeal contested determinations to 
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the respective State unemployment 
compensation appeals tribunals. Ap- 
peals from decisions of the tribunals 
may be made to readjustment allow- 
ance agents, who are the-final ap- 
pellate authorities in their States. On 
request, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs may review decisions 
of the agents. 

Amendments to the GI Bill of 

Rights 

Public 268, 79th Congress, amend- 
ing titles I, II, III, and VI of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944,’ 
was approved by the President on 
December 28, 1945. 

The amendments to title I, which 
provides for enlarging and strength- 
ening hospital facilities, are primarily 
of a clarifying character; they vest in 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
additional authority to procure pros- 
thetic appliances and all other items, 
including services, mentioned in the 
title and further authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to furnish at his discre- 
tion mecessary space and suitable 
office facilities for the use of paid full- 
time veterans’ representatives. 

Title II, which provides for educa- 
tion or training, is amended by the 
provisions that an eligible veteran 
may initiate such course within 4 
years after either the date of his dis- 
charge or the termination of the war, 
whichever is the later, and that no 
such education or training shall be 
afforded beyond 9 years after the ter- 
mination of the war. The previous 
time limits were 2 and 7 years, 
respectively. Another amendment to 
title II increases subsistence allow- 
ances from $50 to $65 a month for 
veterans without a dependent or de- 
pendents and from $75 to $90 for 
those with a dependent or dependents. 
The amendments remove the require- 
ment in the original bill that a vet- 
eran who was over 25 years of age at 
the time he entered service must 
prove that his education or training 
had been interrupted. Thus, any 
eligible veteran, regardless of age, is 
now entitled to education or training. 
Length of service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, determines the length of 
the course, as in the original act. 

Provisions for guarantee of loans to 
veterans (title III) have been liberal- 
ized. Any loan under this title made 
within 10 years after the termination 
of the war is automatically guaranteed 


1 For a discussion of the original act see 
the Bulletin, July 1944, pp. 3-13. 





by the Government in an amount not 
exceeding 50 percent of the loan. 
Previously application must have been 
made within 2 years after discharge 
or termination of the war, whichever 
was later, but in no event more than 
5 years after the end of the war. The 
aggregate amount guaranteed by the 
Government now ranges up to $4,000 
for real-estate loans and $2,000 for 
non-real-estate loans; the previous 
maximum was $2,000 for all loans. 
The time limit for repayment of loans 
(other than non-real-estate and farm 
loans) has been extended from 20 
years to 25 years. Loans on farm 
realty must be paid within 40 years, 
and the maturity on a non-real-estate 
loan shall not exceed 10 years; no 
such distinction was made under prior 
law. 

The amendments specify that “an 
amount equivalent to 4 percentum on 
the amount originally guaranteed 
shall be paid to the lender by the 
Administrator . . . to be credited up- 
on the loan.” This differs slightly 
from the original provision (which 
specified that interest for the first 
year should be paid on that part of 
the loan guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment) in that the Government, in ef- 
fect, now pays its share of the interest 
immediately upon approval of the 
loan, whereas previously its liability 
was only for that amount of the 
guarantee remaining at the end of 
the year, which presumably had been 
reduced. 

The provision that the liability 
under the guarantee within the limi- 
tations of this title shall decrease or 
increase pro rata with any decrease 
or increase in the amount of the un- 
paid portion of the obligation was kept 
in the amended act. 

Section 1505 of title VI is repealed. 
This section specified that if adjusted 
compensation were hereafter au- 
thorized, benefits received under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act would 
be charged against and deducted from 
such compensation. A new section 
was added extending eligibility for 
benefits to any citizen who served in 
the active military or naval forces of 
the allies, if otherwise qualified for 
benefits under the act. 

Provisions for assistance in obtain- 
ing employment through the U. S. 
Employment Service (title IV) and 
provisions for readjustment allow- 
ances (title V) were not affected by 
the amendments. 


Comparison of Benefits Available to 
Veterans of World War II 


Equitable provision for veterans in 
need of financial assistance, medical 
care, and other types of aid is essen- 
tial to the future adjustment of these 
veterans to civilian life. Because of 
his interest in the problem, Bernard 
M. Baruch undertook an investigation 
of the types of aid now available for 
veterans. Since numerous questions 
arose during the study as to what 
other nations were doing to assist 
their servicemen in readjusting to 
civilian life, a chart was prepared 
summarizing the various types of vet- 
erans’ aid in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa.’ These six nations were se- 
lected “because in countries once 
overrun by the enemy, the difficulties 
of inflation and’ physical reconstruc- 
tion leave no basis for comparison.” 
The information on financial assist- 
ance and medical and hospital care 
has been condensed and summarized 
in chart 2. 

Financial assistance is available to 
veterans in all six countries although 
the type and amounts differ consider- 
ably. In addition to grants for educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation, fi- 
nancial assistance falls into four main 
types: money payments made at time 
of discharge or shortly thereafter; 
special grants and loans for business, 
farms, and homes; unemployment 
benefits; and pensions and compensa- 
tion. 

Discharge payments in the United 
States are lower than in other coun- 
tries. Moreover, in this country mus- 
tering-out pay is a flat sum; the other 
countries gear their discharge bene- 
fits to length of service and provide 
specific clothing allowances. Veter- 
ans with relatively short periods of 
service fare relatively better under 
our system of flat grants; when long 
service is involved, the disparity be- 
tween our payments and those of the 
other countries becomes greater. All 
~ 1Released by Senator Edwin C. John- 
son, Chairman, Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Copies of the report, issued in 
processed form, may be obtained from 
Mr. Baruch’s office, Carlton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2 After the report was released, the GI 
Bill of Rights was amended (Public, No. 
268, 79th Cong., Dec. 28, 1945), and the 
changes have been incorporated through- 
out this summarization. 
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these nations entered the war 2 years 
earlier than the United States. 

The United States gives no outright 
grants for purchase or construction 
of homes, farms, or businesses, ex- 
pressing preference to veterans 
through more liberalized credit than 
is available for other citizens. Can- 
ada gives a cash grant only to veterans 
with service overseas. Britain makes 
no special financial provisions for vet- 
erans other than an outright grant for 
‘veterans to reenter businesses they 
were in previously. Australia and New 
Zealand rely on liberalized credit for 
homes, farms, and businesses. Aus- 
tralia also makes furniture grants to 
disabled veterans, and New Zealand 
provides interest-free loans for fur- 
niture and tools of trade. In South 
Africa, veterans have priorities in 
housing construction and loans are 
interest-free for 5 years. 


Unemployed veterans are assisted 
under special benefit programs in the 
United States, Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia. In Britain, claims of 
ex-servicemen are handled under the 
national unemployment insurance 
system in the same manner as those 
of the civilian population. In South 
Africa, veterans with no prewar job 
to return to are kept in the service on 
full military pay until “suitable em- 
ployment” is obtained. The United 
States tops all countries in amount of 
unemployment payments, with Can- 
ada next. The maximum duration of 
payments is 52 weeks for both these 
countries, 25 weeks for Great Brit- 
ain, and 13 weeks for New Zealand 
and Australia. In Canada, in addi- 
tion to the “out-of-work” benefits, the 
veteran receives credit under the 
regular unemployment insurance sys- 
tem for time spent in military serv- 
ice. He exhausts “out-of-work” ben- 
efits before applying for unemploy- 
ment insurance. All countries except 
the United States vary payments 
with dependents. The United States, 
Canada, and Australia also provide 
readjustment allowances for self- 
employed veterans. 


Pensions for disabled veterans are 
most liberal in the United States, 
which relates the amount to loss of 
earning capacity. Australia, New 
Zealand, and Great Britain base pen- 
sions on rank and dependents; Can- 
ada on dependents, rank, and loss of 
earning capacity. South Africa lim- 
its pensions to veterans over 60 years 


of age, or under 60 if incapable of 
undertaking regular work. 

In addition to financial assistance, 
provisions are made for medical care, 
job reinstatement, education, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation. In providing 
hospitalization, all countries make a 
distinction between disabilities that 
are service-connected and non-serv- 
ice-connected. The Union of South 
Africa extends medical care to fam- 
ilies of disabled veterans. 

The report also discusses reemploy- 
ment rights and provisions for edu- 
cation and vocational training, not 
included in chart 2. Laws assuring 
reinstatement rights to jobs held be- 
fore the veterans were called into 
service have been enacted by all the 
countries; however, job reinstate- 
ment laws of other countries seem 
more explicit than those of the United 
States. Australia and the Union of 
South Africa grant veterans and cer- 
tain war workers a preference in gen- 
eral employment. Australia and 
Great Britain require employers to 
hire certain quotas of disabled work- 
ers. In the Union of South Africa, 
sheltered employment is provided 
disabled veterans otherwise unable to 
work and adequate wages are allowed 
for “reasonable standard of living.” 
All countries give veterans some pref- 
erence in public employment. The 
most generous and extensive system 
of civil-service preference is that of 
the United States, where veterans, 
widows of veterans, and wives of dis- 
abled veterans who cannot qualify 
receive additional points in civil- 
service examinations. Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa give finan- 
cial aid to veterans who must move 
to a new locality to find a new job. 
Canada pays the compensation costs 
of industrial accidents to disabled 
veterans—so-called second injuries— 
offsetting one objection to the em- 
ployment of disabled veterans. In 
the United States, 17 States still have 
no such “second injury” fund. 

For professional or university edu- 
cation, suitability of the candidate 
and interruption of education appear 
to be the main factors in determin- 
ing whether veterans in the five 
foreign countries shall receive ad- 
vanced training. In the United 
States, the amendments to the GI 
Bill have removed the requirement 
that veterans must show that their 
education was interrupted by service; 
have extended the time of application 


for educational benefits to 4 years 
after either the date of discharge or 
termination of the war, whichever is 
the later; and have extended the 
termination of the program to 9 years 
after the end of the war. The United 
States gears schooling to length of 
service, but not to exceed 4 years. 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
permit a full professional course. Aus- 
tralia also provides for the education 
of children of deceased, blinded, or 
permanently incapacitated veterans. 

As with education, the United 
States has the broadest eligibility con- 
ditions for vocational rehabilitation 
programs. In Canada and Australia, 
applicants must be passed upon by 
Government agencies. The Austral- 
ian program is particularly selective in 
that applicants are chosen on basis of 
suitability for trade, prospects in that 
trade, and quotas for the industries. 

In Britain, educational subsistence 
allowances are scaled to the individual 
veteran’s “financial obligations and 
resources.” In the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
allowances are fixed for all veterans 
and do not vary with the financial 
means of the individual. Australia, 
Great Britain, Canada, and New 
Zealand provide additional allowances 
if vocational training requires vet- 
erans to live away from home. South 
Africa has an unusual method of 
financing education and vocational 
training through grants up to $1,000 
and supplementary loans up to $2,400 
if such loans are necessary to com- 
plete the course. 

In making comparisons among 
countries, the report cautions, the 
provisions “must be studied as a 
whole.” None of the programs “stands 
alone. All are interrelated.” For 
example, mustering-out pay merges 
into the allowances granted while the 
veteran is looking for work or going 
to school. While some veterans will 
benefit from educational or training 
allowances (omitted from this sum- 
mary), others may prefer to use the 
financial assistance available for pur- 
chase of a home or farm or for start- 
ing a business. “Thus, apparent dis- 
advantages in one program can be 
offset by features in some other pro- 
gram.” Moreover, differences in the 
general economic, political, and social 
development of the various countries 
and in social services available to the 
entire population obviously affect leg- 
islation for veterans. 
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Chart 2.—Comparison of selected benefit provisions for World War II veterans ' 





Program 


United States 


Australia 


Great Britain 





Discharge payments -. 


Financial assistance 





Honorably discharged veterans through 
Army rank of Captain and Navy rank of 
Lieutenant. 

Less than 60 days’ service, $100. 

Service of 60 days or more 
Not outside continental United States, 


$200; 
Outside continental United States, $300. 
$100 paid at time of final discharge and 
a amounts in monthly payments 
of $100 





pay and allowances for 30 days if minimum 
of 6 months’ service, 15 days if less; plus 
deferred pay ranging from 30 to 55 cents 
(according to rank) for each day of service 
in excess of 6 months; plus clothing allow- 
ance of 

War gratuity (available about 54% years after 
discharge) of $2.40 for each 30 days’ service 
in Australia (minimum of 6 months’ serv- 
ice); $12 for each 30 days’ overseas service, 
including 90 days after return to Australia 
or until release from hospital. 


} 
Honorably discharged veterans receive full | 
| 


All veterans discharged according to estab- 

lished relief plan and all medically dis- 
charged veterans receive 8 weeks’ full pay 
and allowances, plus 1 day’s extra pay for 
each month of foreign-service (minimum 
6 months). 

Postwar credit (tax exempt) to all enlisted 
men, of 10 cents for each day of service 
since January 1, 1942. 

War gratuity vax exempt) for each month of 
service, to all veterans with 6 months’ serv- 
ice; rates vary from $2 to $5 per month 
according to rank. 

Clothing outfit worth about $48 for veterans 
with 6 months’ service. 





Loans and grants....... 


Loans on homes, farms, and business avail- 
able to veterans with other than dishonor- 
able discharges. 

Application within 10 years after discharge 
or end of war. 

General limitations on suitability of prop- 
erty, terms of mortgage, and purchase 
price. 

Maximum guarantee (50 percent of total 
loan) ; $2,000 on non-real-estate loans, $4,000 
on real-estate loans; Government will 
guarantee full amount of second loan not 
— se 20 percent of purchase price or 
cost. 

Government pays, for a Al 4-percent 
interest on amount originally guaranteed. 

Repayment period: 25 years on real-estate, 
S ears on farm realty, 10 years on non- 

-estate loans. 


Loans for purchase of homes available to 
eligible veterans, their widows, and certain 
widowed mothers. Application within 2 
5 after discharge. faximum amount 
of loan or advance, $3,050; interest rate, 4 
percent; repayment period varies, with 
45 years as general maximum. 

Loans for business and farms to honorably 
discharged veterans (formerly independent 
farmers or in business for themselves) with 
minimum of 6 months’ service, or to their 
widows, or to incapacitated veterans unable 
to resume former occupations. Applica- 
tion within 5 years after end of war, dis- 
charge, or end of vocational training. 
Maximum $3,210 for farm loans, $1,605 for 
business loans; may be written off if veteran 
is unable to pay. 


No special provision for loans for homes, 
farms, or business purposes to veterans. 
Outright grants to reenter business made to 
veterans ay in business for them- 
selves (excluding farmers) and to certain 
disabled veterans. Amount varies within 

maximum of $600. 





Unemployment bene- 
fits. 





Discharge other than dishonorable. 
days’ service or service-connected dis- 

ability. 

Application within 5 years after end of war. 

Residence in U. 8. 

$20 weekly less wages in excess of $3; maxi- 
mum of 52 b anew 9 

For self-employed veteran, allowance of 
difference between net earnings and $100 
when net earnings in preceding month 
are less than $100. 


Honorable discharge with minimum of 6 
months’ service or less if ‘materially prej- 
udiced”’ by reason of war service. 

Weekly benefits of $8 if single, $13 with wife 
and 1 child; additional payments for chil- 
dren up to 3 or for adult dependents. 

Payments are reduced by the amount of any 
pension received. 

Benefits payable for maximum of 13 weeks; 
available within 12 months after discharge 
or end of war. 

Self-employed veteran with inadequate net 
income receives reestablishment allowance 
for from 6 to 12 months. 


Contributions to regular unemployment 
insurance are paid for servicemen while in 
service; 20 weeks of coverage required for 
agricultural unemployment benefits, 30 
weeks for general unemployment benefits. 

Weekly benefits paid: single, $4.80; married, 
$8; married with child, $9; each additional 
child, $1 

Benefits payable for maximum of 180 days; 
agricultural unemployment benefits are 
slightly lower and duration only 90 days. 





Pensions and compen- 
sation. 


90 days’ service unless discharged earlier for 
service-connected disability. 

Discharge other than dishonorable. 

Monthly genera) disability benefits, $11.50- 


115. 

Specific disability benefits up to $300 
monthly. 

Non-service-connected disability of per- 
manent total degree (annual income not to 
exceed $1,000 if single, or $2,500 if married 
or with minor children)—$50 per month; 
increased to $60 when veteran reaches age 
65 or has received pension for 10 continu- 
ous years. 


Vary with degree of disability and rank------ 

Additional pensions paid for specific dis- 
ability. 

For 100 percent disability, additional pay- 
ments made for dependents and attendant. 

Service pension for needy veteran over age 
60, or unemployable, or with pulmonary 
tuberculosis; maximum weekly benefit: 
single, $4.30; married, $7.80; additional for 
child, 80 cents. 


Depend on degree of disability and rank, 
with supplements for dependents 

A private with 100-percent disability receives 
$8 a week if single, $11.50 a week with 
wife and 1 child. 

A lieutenant with 100-percent disability gets 
more than double the private’s pension. 





Hospitalization and 


medical care. 


Hospitalization and medical care 








For service-connected disabilities: hospitali- 
zation, medical, surgical, and dental serv- 
ices; also out-patient care. 

For non-service-connected disabilities: hos- 
pitalization but not out-patient care. 

Medical care for diseases or injuries, whether 
service-connected or not, which interfere 
with pursuit of vocational training. 








For service-connected disabilities: hospitali- 
zation and out-patient care. 

For non-service-connected disabilities: treat- 
ment if veteran is receiving a war pension. 

All veterans entitled to tuberculosis care. 





Hospitalization provided for disability attrib- 
utable to or aggravated by war service. 

Most veterans insured under National 
Health Insurance, which carries over into 
civilian life for at least 18 months. 





Special provisions__.... 


Domiciliary care for veterans suffering from 
or | 
neuropsychiatric ailment who are incap- | 
able of earning a living and have no ade- 


permanent disability, tuberculosis, 


quate means of support. 


Financial help provided for necessary insti- 
tutional or domiciliary treatment. 

Special allowance if disability necessitates 
constant attendant. 





1 This summary omits provisions for reinstatement and employment pref- 
erence and for education and vocational training, outlined in the Baruch chart. 


the Federal Reserve's 


“All monetary benefits have been translated into American dollars and cents at 
certified rates of exchange for October.”’ 
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Chart 2.—Comparison of selected benefit provisions for World War II veterans '\—Continued 





Canada 


New Zealand 


Union of South Africa 


Program 





Financial assistance 





Honorably discharged veterans with 6 months’ 
service receive 1 month’s pay and allow- 
ances, plus clothing allowance of $91. 

War-service gratuity, on application. Basic 
gratuity for each 30 days of service: $6.83 
for service in Western Hemisphere, $13.65 
for service overseas or in Aleutians. 

Supplementary gratuity of 7 days’ pay and 
allowances for every 6 months of foreign 
service. 


All veterans with overseas service receive 
full pay and allowances for 28-91 days on 
basis of 2 days’ leave for each month of 
service. 

Gratuity at rate of $12.10 for each month of 
foreign service or $3.23 for home service. 
Deferred pay of 16 cents for each day of 
foreign service; plus clothing allowance of 
$32 for veterans with 6 months’ service, 
with $8 for each additional month’s serv- 

ice to limit of $81. 

Free railway pass for 28 days available to all 
veterans during first year of discharge. 


Veterans with 6 months’ service receive war 
gratuity of $6 (Europeans), $2 (colored 
troops), or $i (native troops) for each 
month of service. 

Clothing allowance of $120 for honorably 
discharged European veterans with 3 
months’ service; colored and native troops 
get less. 


Discharge payments. 





Grant equal to basic war-service gratuity 
available to veterans with overseas duty (in 
lieu of educational or vocational benefits or 
loans under Veterans Land Act). Appli- 
cation within 10 years after discharge. 
Grant must be used for specified purposes, 
including repair and modernization of a 
home, working capital for business and pro- 
fession, special equipment for educational 
and vocational training. 

Loans up to $5,460 for land and buildings, or 
land, buildings, and livestock for small 
farms or fishing projects. 


Grant up to $2,111 for settling on Provincial | 


lands. 


Loans on homes up to 100 percent of long- 
term value, not to exceed $4,850. Maxi- 
mum period of loan, 35 years; 2-percent 
interest first year, 3 percent thereafter. 

Loans on farms up to 100 percent of long- 
term value from $4,850 to $20,200. Maxi- 
mum maturity, 45 years; 2-percent interest 
first year; 3 percent thereafter. Interest 
rate on livestock equipment, 4 percent 
after first year. 

Business loans up to $1,615; 2-percent inter- 
est first year, 4 percent thereafter. 

Interest-free loans on furniture available up 
to $323. 

Interest-free loans on tools of trade available 
up to $160. 


Honorably discharged Europeans receive 
loans and grants up to $5,000 for education, 
readjustment in professions, business, or 
farming. 

Loans are interest-free for 5 years; thereafter, 
4 percent. 

Duration of loan is flexible, maximum limit 
15 years. 

Housing priorities given veterans, their 
dependents, and widows who apply for 
building permits. 

Existing land-settlement laws apply to 
veterans. 


Loans and grants. 





Honorable discharge - - - . 

Application within 18 months after discharge. 

Out-of-work benefits (self-employed included) 
not to exceed 12 months: $45.50 a month if 
single, $75 with wife and 1 child. For addi- 
tional dependents: first 2 children, $11; 
third child, $9; fourth, fifth, and sixth child, 
7.25. 

Military service credited under unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 


Honorable discharge. ---............-.----.-- 

Benefits paid: $11.30 a week if single, $19.40 
with wife and children. 

Benefits available for 13 weeks; thereafter 
veterans are entitled to unemployment 
benefits under the regular social security 
system. 

Special grants up to $160 in cases of hardship. 


| 
| 





Veterans are retained in service with full pay 
and allowances until “‘suitable employ- 
ment” is obtained. Those refusing ‘‘suit- 
able employment” are paid a reduced 
amount for maximum of 4 months and 
then discharged. 

If veteran loses first postwar job through no 
fault of his own, he receives full military 
pay and allowances until he secures 
another job. After loss of second job, 
military pay and allowances may be 
granted for maximum of 120 days. 


Unemployment bene- 
fits. 





Benefits scaled to earning capacity, depend- 
ents, and rank, for disabilities incurred 
outside Canada and for service-connected 
disabilities incurred within Canada. 

Temporary incapacity benefits available 
within 18 months after discharge to veterans 
not entitled to treatment or hospitalization: 
$45.50 a month if single, $75 with wife and 
1 child; benefits reduced if monthly income 
in excess of $18 


Allowance for needy veterans over age 60 | 
$28 a month if single, $55 if | 


(maximum): 
married or with children; widows of veterans 
receive from $27.67 to $53.67; orphans of 
veterans, from $27.34 to $55.34. 





Depend on degree of disability with supple- 
ment for dependents, and vary slightly 
with rank. 

Ww i rate for private with 100-percent 

disability: $9.70 if single, $14.60 married 
and 1 child. 

Additional payment of $16.15 a week (maxi- 
mum) if an attendant is required. 

Rates are not affected by veteran’s income 
if disability is service-connected and in- 
curred in foreign service. 





Providing necessary vocational training is 
considered most desirable means of caring 
for disabled veterans, regardless of cause of 
disability. 

Pensions are limited to veterans: over 60 
years old when circumstances warrant 
an old-age pension; under age 60 if in- 
capable of undertaking ‘“‘regular work” 
because of disability. 


Pensions and compen- 
sation. 





Hospitalization and medical care 





For - poe disabilities: free treatment 

hospitalization for life, plus hospital 

pe lic equal to 100 percent of disability 

—— minus $13.65 a month while in 
hospital. 

For non-pensionable disabilities: 
ment and hospitalization within 1 year afte r 
discharge, plus monthly allowance of $45.50 
if single, $75 if married with child, minus 
$13.65 if hospitalized and without depend- 
ents, minus any pension or income in excess 
of $18.20 a month. 





For non-pensionable disabilities of veterans | 


who have served in actual theater of war: 
treatment and hospitalization at any time if 
without means. 

Veterans needing treatment for disability 
existing at discharge receive full military pay 
and allowances up to 1 year. If disability 
is pensionable, pay may continue for 2 or 
more years. 


free treat- | 


For service-connected disabilities: care in 
special hospitals and convalescent centers. 

For non-service-connected disabilities: free 
hospitalization and medical care provided 
as for all New Zealanders under the Social 
Security Act. 


Hospitalization plus disability allowance of 
$150 a month during hospitalization. 

Medical care and therapeutical treatment 
available to medically unfit or semi-fit 
veterans and their families. 


Hospitalization and 


medical care. 








Government reimburses Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards and employers for full com- 
pensation cost of industrial accidents of 
veterans pensioned between 24 and 100 
percent disability. 


IencaeSaunenenenabdbansadnidsutassnsthheebnne 
| 





Sheltered employment provided disabled 
veterans otherwise unable to work. Ade- 
quate wages are allowed for ‘‘reasonable 
standard of living.” 





Special provisions. 
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New Zealand Increases 
Social Security Benefits 


Increases in the basic rates of bene- 
fit ranging from 23 to more than 100 
percent are provided in the New Zea- 
land Social Security Amendment Act 
of 1945, effective October 1, 1945. The 
largest increases were made in sick- 
ness and unemployment benefits and 
serve to bring them up to the approx- 
imate level of the older long-term 
benefits. As a result, the benefit pat- 
tern is now differentiated primarily by 
family size and composition rather 
than by type of. risk. 

The amendment reduces the num- 
ber of benefit brackets by approxi- 
mately half, establishing a basic bene- 
fit rate of 80s. a week for man and 
wife; 40s. for a single adult; 30s. for 
a widow with no children, a miner’s 
widow, or an invalid under 20 years 
of age; and 20s. for a single unem- 
ployed or sick person under age 20. 
No change is made in the supplemen- 
tary allowance of 10s. 6d. for each 
child under age 16 in the beneficiary 
family. Exempt income amounts re- 
main unchanged and permit total in- 
come to rise to 40s. for a single person 
under age 20 who is receiving sickness 
or unemployment benefit and to 100s. 
for a married couple receiving any 
type of benefit, with maximums for 
other beneficiaries ranging between 
these amounts. 

The family benefit—New Zealand’s 
children’s allowance program —re- 
mains 10s. per child per week, but the 
maximum family income limit for re- 
ceipt of the benefit is raised from 
110s. to 130s. and is to be eliminated 
altogether as of April 1, 1946. 

The 1945 amendments represent the 
latest of a number of changes made in 
basic benefits and exempt income 
since the passage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act in 1938. Designed in part to 
compensate for the rise in the cost of 
living, they also further the Govern- 
ment’s long-range objective of liber- 
alizing and extending the social secu- 
rity program as a whole. 

Another amendment passed in the 
closing days of the 1945 session of 
Parliament and effective May 12, 
1946, raises the social security income 
tax from 5 to 74% percent—effective 
May 13, 1946, for wage income but 

1For a discussion of the New Zealand 
social security program, see Fisher, Jacob, 
“The New Zealand Social Security Pro- 
gram,” Social Security Bulletin, September 
1945, pp. 3-11. 


April 1, 1945, for nonwage income— 
and abolishes, as of April 1, 1946, the 
registration fee, which has supplied a 
very minor share of the income of the 
Social Security Fund. The boost in 
the social security tax is accompanied 
by a cut in the national security or 
war income tax from 742 to 2% per- 
cent, resulting in a net reduction in 
the combined taxes for these purposes 
from 12% to 10 percent. 


Survey of Accident and Health 
Insurance 

To obtain information on the extent 
and character of the protection 
against disability costs and losses 
under private accident and health in- 
surance policies, in evaluating need for 
further measures to compensate wage 
loss in disability, a comprehensive an- 
alysis has been made of data for the 
years 1938-42 furnished by 234 com- 
panies which in 1942 wrote more than 
90 percent of all premiums for this 
type of insurance. The survey was 
conducted by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Professor of Insurance in the School 
of Business, Columbia University, act- 
ing as a consultant to the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board, with the assistance of 
the principal accident and health or- 
ganizations—the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters, 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the International Fed- 
eration of Commercial Travelers In- 
surance Organizations, and the Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association. 
This statement is based on the first 
three of a series of bulletins on the 
findings of the survey.’ 


1 Blanchard, Ralph H., Survey of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, Bulletins 1, 


Table 3.—Accident and health insurance 


In 1942 net premiums written—that 
is, premiums minus dividends or other 
refunds to policyholders — totaled 
$326.6 million for the 233 carriers re- 
porting this information and were dis- 
tributed among different classes of 
carriers as shown in table 3. Supple- 
mentary information from the com- 
panies indicates that corresponding 
totals for 1943 and 1944 are $381.2 
million and $458.8 million, respec- 
tively. For the 233 carriers combined, 
the increase from 1938 to 1942 in net 
premiums written was 78 percent, with 
widely varying percentages for dif- 
ferent classes of carriers. 

For purposes of the survey, accident 
and health insurance contracts were 


classified as follows by class of 
business: 
Commercial.—Perhaps the  best- 


known type of accident and health 
insurance, exceeding any other type 
of individual coverage in the volume 
of premium payments, includes semi- 
commercial insurance and insurance 
written by or equivalent to that writ- 
ten by members of the International 
Federation of Commercial Travelers 
Insurance Organizations. It is 
bought largely by professional and 
salaried persons. Premiums are usu- 
ally paid annually but may be paid 
semiannually or quarterly. 
Hospitalization and medical and/or 
nursing care (excluding group) .— 
Provision under separate contracts 
for hospital, medical, and/or nursing 
care, whether on a fixed or reimburse- 


2,and 3. Washington, 1945. Social Secu- 
rity Board, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Bureau Memorandum No. 62. 
Copies on request addressed to Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


: Amount and percentage distribution of net 


premiums written in 1942 and percentage increase over 1938, by class of carrier, 233 


carriers 





Class of carrier 


Si cindbndiinnbementd ‘ 


Accident and health specialists 
Noncancellable---........-- 
Commercial , nace 
Monthly premium. 

Weekly industrial 

Commercial travelers 

Limited ‘ iuhvanen 
Not otherwise classified -__--- ; 

Multiple-line casualty .............-- 

ks adbncmanicece 

Group only 

Weekly industrial el IEEE TE: F 


Not otherwise classified....................-.... 


Reinsurance - - - 


Net premiums written 


Percentage 
increase 
ver 1938 


Percentage 


Amount distribution 


$326, 623, 227 | 100 78 


109, 035, 281 3 62 
| 18, 562, 156 f 32 
32, 206, 5 





124’ 804, 765 38 94 
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Table 4.—Accident and health insurance: Amount and percentage distribution of net 
premiums written in 1942 and percentage increase over 1938, by class of business, 233 


The wide differences in the propor- 
tion of total net premiums paid for 






























data in accordance with the classification adopted 
for this survey. 


ment basis, but not for other benefits 
except minor funeral or similar bene- 
fits. Contracts written by carriers 
writing only hospitalization or medi- 
cal care insurance are excluded from 
this survey. 

Group (including blanket) .—In- 
surance under a contract with an 
employer, organization, or individual, 
as policyholder, cévering employees, 
organization members, or individuals, 
other than the policyholder, as in- 
sured or beneficiaries. 

Noncancellable (broad coverage) .— 
Insurance under contracts renewable 
to age 50 or older at the insured’s 
option, and without right of cancella- 
tion by the insurer, at substantial 
annual premiums. For carefully 
selected professional and _ salaried 
persons who are high-grade risks, 
written largely by carriers specializ- 
ing in this type of business. 

Franchise (including railroad busi- 
ness).—Insurance under contracts 
sold to individuals under an arrange- 
ment with an employer for access to 
his employees and usually for deduc- 
tions of premiums from pay roll, or 


carriers : ; 

Bes insurance of these various classes and 
| Sek weattinien seitbids in the rate of growth of the various 
setae! classes over the 5 years covered by 

Class of business 2 aaa Percentage | Percentage the survey are shown in table 4. 
Amount, +1942) distribu- a Of the 234 carriers, 215 furnished 
Sie dbtocicisciesiaslinlnien esesinassiibiasts information that made it possible to 
OEE A SES EER DS 233 | $326, 623, 227 100 | 73 compute, for the 5-year period, the 
ae cian iain EE —_ en . . 

a : 119 81, 433, 685 25 | 36 ratio of incurred losses to earned pre- 

Hospitalization ...____ J 64 10, 958, 100 3 681 miums; that is, the relationship be- 

TSE TET il 65 130, 102, 5@3 40 | 197 . 2924.2 P 

Noncancellable........ -| 40 21, 920, 705 - 9 tween (a) the liabilities incurred by 

ae wien . ws 17 7, 622, 673 2 34 : ‘ ; 

Monthly premium_----..---...-. = 44 15, 305, 467 5 | 40 the carriers during the period for pay- 

Weekly premium. ____-- | 40 28, 941, 676 9 53 ments to policyholders and (b) the 

iN i a ae oo} 78 16, 027, 982 5 39 2 P 

aR RR RERNRRAE NE 226 663,321] (3) | 236 amount of premiums attributable to 

Unallocated. ...---------------------------------2-=- | a | See “ 47 the period minus dividends or other 

: PES ae . : 7 refunds to policyholders. For all 215 
1 Unallocated premiums, amounting to 4 percent 2 Includes carriers which reported no allocation of . . 
in 1942, were reported by carriers unable to classify | premiums by class of business. carriers combined and all classes of 


3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


; ; “cc in?? 
‘ Included in miscellaneous. business, this “loss-ratio” for the 5 


years 1938-42 was 55 percent; that is, 
the liabilities the companies incurred 
in the period for payments to sick or 
injured policyholders represented 55 
cents per $1 of net premiums earned 
during the pericd. 

Wide variations in loss ratios were 
found when the 215 carriers were ar- 
rayed in accordance with the size of 
their loss ratios, both over-all and for 
each class of business, and loss ratios 
were computed for four groups of 
companies, each of which represented 
25 percent of the total amount of 
earned premiums (table 5). The 
group of 117 carriers with the lowest 
loss ratios for all classes of business 
showed a ratio of 40 percent, for ex- 
ample, in contrast to the ratio of 72 
percent for 28 carriers, representing 
an equal amount of earned premiums, 
with the largest returns in payments 
to policyholders. 

For specific classes of business the 
range in loss ratios was even greater. 
In the important “commercial” class 
of business, for example, for 25 com- 
panies that did one-fourth of the busi- 
ness during the 5 years, the return to 
policyholders represents 35 cents for 


written on members of an association. 
Individual contracts are written, but 
underwriters consider the character- 
istics of each employer’s group of 
employees, or of each association. 

Monthly premium.—Moderate- 
priced insurance for policyholders 
who are somewhat above the lowest 
income group but find it easier to pay 
premiums monthly. 

Weekly premium industrial.—Writ- 
ten largely on the lower income groups 
in the manufacturing districts of 
metropolitan areas. In the Southeast- 
ern States, written widely and almost 
wholly for Negroes. 

Limited.—Insurance covering only 
specified accidents and/or diseases, or 
limiting benefits for specified causes 
of disability or in specified circum- 
stances and, in general, policies sell- 
ing for annual premiums of $15 or 
less. Includes automobile accident, 
automobile club, newspaper, travel 
accident, civilian war injury, aviation, 
travel ticket, and similar business. 

Miscellaneous.—Includes __install- 
ment purchase insurance and other 
special types not included above. 


Table 5.—Accident and health insurance: Ratio of incurred losses to earned premiums,' by class of business and loss-ratio groups,* 


215 carriers? 1938-42 





| | 
| | 















































‘ en) " 7 | : N 7 Weekly tmni 
All classes 4 Commercial | Hospitalization Group | Noncancellable| Franchise pee es | premniem | Limited 
| | iu 
| | 
al Wg a Roa DESIRE oe ey a g 7 Pee, - : 
Num-/| Loss | Num-| Loss | Num-| Loss | Num-| Loss | Num-/| Loss | Num- Loss | Num-| Loss | Num-/} Loss | Num- 40SS 
ber of ratio, | ber of | ratio, | ber of | ratio, | ber of | ratio, | berof | ratio, | ber of | ratio, | berof | ratio, | berof | ratio, ber of | ratio, 
carriers} percent) carriers) percent} carriers percent} carriers} percent} carriers parcent) carriers) ean carriers percent) carriers| percent carriers |percent 
| j } } | 
gory ne | | | | | | | 
Total 215 55 106 47 | 49 59 | 60 75 | 35 | 66 14 | 52 | 30 | 40 | 32 | 40 | 61 34 
= 7} 40| 25/ + 35! +2] 46 | 42 | 66 | 12 | 43 | 11 44 | 9 | 31 | 17 | 32 16 21 
2 43 | 51 52 42 14 56 7 76 4 | 52 1 51 | 8 | 38 | 2 38 16 31 
2: 27 | 59 11 51 1 | 60 | 3 | 79 | 1 | 54 1 57 3 | 42 | 2 44 11 35 
4 i" 28 72 18 62! 14! 751 8! 80 13! 116 i! s7] 10! so] W 47 18 48 





i Less dividends or other refunds to policyholders. 


25 percent of earned premiums for each class. 





XUM 


2 Group 1, carriers having lowest loss ratios in each class; group 2, next highest; 
group 3, next to highest; group 4, highest. Each group comprises carriers having 


3 Ratios calculated from data filed by 215 carriers, many of which furnished 
n complete break-downs (or none at all) by class of business. Zs 
4 Includes figures reported for “‘miscellaneous’’ business and “unallocated. 
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each dollar of net premium. At the 
other end of the scale, for 18 com- 
panies that also did one-fourth of the 
business, the return is 62 cents for 
each premium dollar. In the “group” 
insurance class, for 42 companies that 
did one-fourth of the business, the 
return to policyholders is 66 cents for 
each dollar of net premium; for 7 com- 
panies with an equal volume of busi- 
ness, the figure is 76 cents; for 3 com- 
panies, 79 cents; and for 8 companies, 
80 cents. 


State and Local Finances After 
4 Years of War 


The ending of the war finds State 
and local governments generally in a 
relatively strong financial position. 
Postwar economic readjustments will 
inevitably bring new financial prob- 
lems which may alter their present 
status materially. Since the postwar 
effectiveness of the social security 
program, part of which is financed 
jointly by Federal, State, and local 
governments, will be affected to some 
degree by State and local government 
financial prospects, a review of war- 
time developments in State and local 
finances provides a background for 
appraising the postwar financial out- 
look. : 

The material improvement in State 
and local government finances during 
the war resulted in part from cur- 
tailment of expenditures for main- 
tenance .and public improvements, 
forced by wartime shortages in ma- 
terials and manpower. The principal 
factor, however, was the substantial 
increase in tax revenue traceable to 


Table 7.—Tax revenues ' of State governments, fiscal years ended in 1940 and 1945 


















































Amount Per capita 
State 1940 1945 Percentage 
(in (in change, 1940 1945 
thousands) | thousands) 1940-45 
| 
i inincisnanininceiniatinndnie $3, 312,644 | 2 $4, 255, 436 +28. 4 $25. 29 | $33. 64 
iru dcmmniencninnicniaael 45, 844 62, 757 +36. 9 16. 18 23. 09 
AE 18, 551 22, 173 +19. 5 37. 16 | 38. 94 
EL nananscntnneaaaun 30, 844 43,777 +41.9 15. 82 25. 22 
California 258, 732 402, 091 +55. 4 37. 46 | 51. 02 
Colorado. -__- esciiasnaich Rae 33, 798 42, 365 25.3 30. 09 | 39. 70 
Connecticut 44, 420 53, 898 +21.3 25. 99 30. 83 
I ad nnneinabeinnmae 10, 603 11, 174 + 5.4 39. 7 | 40. 84 
SR 51, 937 61, 857 +19. 1 27. 37 | 30. 74 
ESTERS 45, 923 61, 358 +33. 6 14.70 | 20. 61 
NI aster oinaccweatcacuises 11, 643 14, 478 +24. 3 22. 18 | 30. 60 
ee iatind 197, 495 219, 534 +11.2 25. 01 | 29. 02 
SE aE tee Ee 80, 206 100, 431 +25. 2 23. 40 29. 68 
8 TEE LTE a ae 63, 367 66, 632 +5. 2 24. 96 29. 26 
s 38, 011 47,107 +23.9 21.11 28. 06 
Kentucky 43, 470 52, 932 +21.8 15. 28 20. 76 
Louisiana 74, 895 101, 194 +35. 1 31. 68 43. 68 
Maine 20, 542 22, 721 +10.6 24. 25 29. 

I TERT: 44,414 47, 003 +5.8 24. 39 | 23. 7 
Massachusetts... ...._- canal 121, 635 139, 372 +14. 6 28.18 34. 05 
I le ele alien 149, 597 192, 911 +29. 0 28. 46 35. 87 
Minnesota................-.------- 78, 892 90, 277 +14.4 28. 25 | 35. 75 
0 See 30, 708 54, 550 +77.6 14. 06 | 27. 33 
TE dnt din siaiameeniaiencinitasiansin 72, 819 85, 487 +17.4 19. 24 24. 25 
TEEN 11, 610 14, 900 +28. 3 20. 75 | 31.70 
Sees 22, 613 23, 467 +3.8 17.19 19. 95 
aia 3, 654 4, 421 +21.0 33. 14 | 33. 84 
New Hampshire................... 12, 969 311, 536 —11.0 26. 39 25. 44 
ESR 96, 736 94, 272 —2.5 23. 25 | 23. 10 
dias aint tina nenkoel 15, 676 22, 385 +42.8 29. 48 45. 67 
SPE EeS: 452, 870 615, 469 +35. 9 33. 60 49. 46 
IR oo cnnscccnncenkines 76, 257 106, 027 +39. 0 31. 68 
cS EE ERT 13, 857 18, 704 +35. 0 | 34. 86 
A 198, 441 213, 416 +7.5 | 31. 25 
Oklahoma... 55, 856 78, 207 +40. 0 39. 34 
ATS 25, 570 38, 097 +49. 0 32. 49 
acini cadet 253, 181 268, 447 +6.0 28.95 
i mall 15, 864 20, 118 +26. 8 | 28. 96 
Bewtm Careline... ...ccccccceccccce 31, 411 44, 699 +42.3 | 24. 98 
DOUG DOSER. .....nccccnccaccccccs 15, 321 18, 015 +17.6 33. 06 
TE tetincuthinescmundanamatone 43, 349 48, 441 +11.7 17.19 
126, 855 174, 304 +37. 4 19. 78 27. 85 
17, 034 22, 529 +32. 3 30. 95 38. 61 
- 10, 307 10, 766 +4. 5 | 28. 69 34. 06 
. ees 46, 916 66, 658 +42. 1 17. 52 24. 07 
Washington................. ais 60, 487 118, 062 +95. 2 34. 84 61. 97 
West Virginia 47, 250 53, 758 +13.8 24. 84 31. 03 
eae ne . 83, 236 118, 948 +42.9 26. 53 | 40. 38 
TEE iets 6, 978 7, 469 +7.0 27. 83 31. 68 





1 Exclusive of unemployment compensation taxes. 
2 Total inflated to correct for underreporting in 
some States. 


Table 6.—State tax collections, fiscal years ended in 1940 and 1945 



































3 Fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics 
of States, 1940 and State Tax Collections in 1946. 


war-swollen individual and corporate 
incomes. 


State Tax Collections 


The aggregate annual volume of 
tax collections of the 48 State govern- 
ments increased by $1,352 million, or 
nearly one-third, between 1940 and 
A slightly smaller 














1940 | 1945 
i Percentage 
Type of tax } change, 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 1940-45 
(inmillions)} of total (|(inmillions)| of total 
a } | 
EE Eee eee eT $4,157 | aia $5, 509 | scamainininetiens +32. 5 
Unemployment compensation. .............- 844 | Ge et taal Ca +48. 6 
1 
NN ae 3, 313 | 100.0 | 4, 255 | 100.0 | 423.4 1945 (table 6). 

General sales, use, ete__......----------- 499 15.1 | 775 | 18.2 +55.3 
Motor-vehicle fuels 839 25.3 | 701 16.5 —16.4 
Alcoholic beverages 193 5.8 308 7.3 +59. 6 

Tobacco products 97 2.9 145 | 3.4 +49. 5 other sources. 
Motor-vehicle and operators’ licenses____ 387 11.7 | 406 | 9.6 +4.9 
Alcoholic-beverage licenses 62 1.9 | 57 | 1.3 | —8.1 
Individual income_._...........- ahamaaen 206 6.2 | 350 8.2 +69. 9 

Corporate income. .--..................... 155 4.6 460 | 10.8 +196.8 assistance, 

ate keel ee Sa 260 7.9 229 | 5.4 —11.9 
_ - * + ae 113 3.4 132 | 3.1 +16.8 
I chive na chicescalnses citi hedieamautahaiacmbiae 53 1.6 82 1.9 +54.7 
______ <a RARER RE RRS es 449 13.6 | 610 | 14.3 +35.9 











Source: Bureau of the Census, State Tar Collections in 1945 and Financial Statistics of States, 1940. 


1In addition to taxes, State govern- 
ments derive revenue from a variety of 
The nontax revenue other 
than Federal grants usually exceeds $400 
million annally; Federal grants for public 
education, highways, and 
other purposes usually exceed $750 mil- 
lion annually. Total nontax revenues of 
the 48 State governments amounted to 
$1,180 million in 1940 and $1,244 million 
in 1944. 
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percentage increase was recorded in 
collections of general taxes, exclusive 
of unemployment contributions ear- 
marked for unemployment compen- 
sation purposes, which rose by $942 
million. Virtually one-third of the 
growth in general taxes was ac- 
counted for by the great rise in cor- 
poration income taxes, which showed 
both the largest dollar increase and 
the largest percentage increase. 

The rise in receipts under State in- 
come taxes on individuals was respon- 
sible for about 15 percent of the total 
upswing. The 70-percent increase in 
individual income taxes was eclipsed 
only by the phenomenal tripling of 
corporate income taxes. General 
sales, use, and gross receipt taxes, 
while ranking only fourth in percen- 
tage increase, were responsible for 29 
percent of the total rise in general 
taxes and displaced motor-vehicle- 
fuel taxes, the leading revenue pro- 
ducer before the war. Taxes on alco- 
holic beverages, which accounted for 
12 percent of the increase in the total, 
were one of the four types of taxes in 
which annual revenues increased more 
than $100 million. The base of each 
of these taxes—income or sales—was 
directly affected by abnormal wartime 
economic conditions. In contrast, re- 
ceipts from motor-vehicle-fuel taxes 
dropped $138 million between 1940 and 
1945 and fell to second place in reve- 
nue-producing importance. 

The relative rise in State tax collec- 
tions was considerably below the cor- 
responding increase in State income 
payments, which in 1944 were almost 
double the 1940 average. The annual 
increase in State income payments 
was 7.4 percent in 1940, 21.6 percent 
in 1941, 24.9 percent in 1942, 20.4 per- 
cent in 1943, and 6.7 percent during 
1944. The corresponding growth in 
tax collections was 8.7 percent for the 
fiscal year ended in 1941, 10.8 percent 
for 1942, 2.4 percent for 1943, 5.7 per- 
cent for 1944, and 2 percent for the 
fiscal year ended on or before June 30, 
1945. 

Among the 48 States, the percen- 
tage increase in general tax revenues 
varied considerably (table 7). At one 
extreme, New Jersey collected a 
smaller amount in 1945 than in 1940. 
In Washington, on the other hand, 


2Collections in New Hampshire in the 
fiscal year 1943-44 were also smaller than 
in 1940. Data for fiscal year 1944-45 col- 
lections were not available when this note 
Was prepared. 


XUM 


revenues almost doubled. Nineteen 
States exceeded the 28.4-percent in- 
crease for the country as a whole, 
while 27 States showed a less-than- 
average increase. 

The largest relative increases seem 
to have occurred in States which de- 
rived a substantial proportion of their 
revenues from consumption taxes or 
from corporate and individual income 
taxes. Of the 19 §tates which showed 
an above-average increase, 18 had 
general sales or special sales taxes, 
such as tobacco and admission taxes, 
and 16 had corporate and individual 
income taxes. Washington, with the 
largest percentage increase, levied 
general and special sales taxes, includ- 
ing tobacco, utility, and admission 
taxes, but had no income tax. Missis- 
sippi, with the second largest per- 
centage increase in tax revenue and 
the largest percentage increase in in- 
come between 1940 and 1945, had gen- 
eral and special sales taxes as well as 
corporate and individual income taxes. 

Revenues from gasoline taxes in- 
creased slightly in Arkansas, Idaho, 
Montana, Oklahoma, and South Da- 
kota, but fell substantially in all other 
States, the declines varying from 3 
percent in Alabama to 36.8 percent 


in Connecticut. In New Jersey the 
large percentage decline in gasoline- 
tax collections more than offset gains 
in revenues from other sources. 

Per capita tax revenues for the 48 
States combined increased by $8.35 or 
33 percent during the 5-year period. 
The range in 1940 per capita collec- 
tions was from $14.06 in Mississippi 
to $39.79 in Delaware, and 27 States 
had per capita revenues below the 
$25.29 national average. In 1945, the 
per capita range was from $17.19 in 
Tennessee to $61.97 in Washington, 
with 32 States below the national av- 
erage. The percentage increase in 
tax revenues as related to number of 
inhabitants appears to have been rel- 
atively greater in the low-income 
States, partly because of the low levels 
which prevailed in those States in 
1940. 


State Tax Legislation 


The increases in tax receipts of 
State governments were, in general, 
realized without any great alteration 
in State tax systems. Few new tax 
sources were added, and not many 
other legislative changes were made in 
existing tax provisions. From 1940 to 
1942 only a limited number of impor- 


Table 8.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


[In thousands] 











| 

| Fiscal year 1944-45 
| 

| 


| Fiscal year 1945-46 


























Item Expenditures Expenditures 
Appropriations 2 through Appropriations 2 through 
November? November 3 
a sntcindsvncionmen acing | $709, 650 | $204, 288 | $787, 015 $345, 383 
Administrative expenses........---------- | 25, 611 | 12, 076 | 23, 015 14, 881 
Federal Security Agency, Social | | 
Baetrtiy TGS 4... cncecccnccsncacs 25, 446 8, 992 | 22, 870 11,075 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of | 
CE RED 165 54 | 145 43 
Department of the Treasury §__.----- | (6) 3, 030 (8) 3, 763 
ee ere 444, 214 190, 862 | 463, 000 211, 531 
Old-age assistance__ ih devkdionrna seme | 144, 409 | 157, 006 
Aid to dependent children-.---.-_..-- | 409, 800 23, 941 431, 000 24, 713 
BE SOE i tsctnnnianeseratpanns 4, 458 4, 470 
Unemployment compensation ad- | | \ 
EE 7 34, 414 18, 055 32, 000 25, 342 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors a 
IN bi ce Uancédenstndnidtiebedaas § 239, 834 91, 350 § 301, 000 118, 971 
| 








1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Appropriation for adminis- 
trative expenses for 1944-45 includes overtime pay; 
for 1945-46 excludes overtime pay. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treas- 
ury. Includes expenditures from unexpended 
balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes other 
miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made from 
Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes 
amounts expended by the Board in administering 
old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general 
fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 


administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 
power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the 
U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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tant changes were made, including the 
addition of special fuel-use taxes by 
several States and increases in gaso- 
line-tax rates by Maine, Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma. During 1943, several 
States changed their income-tax and 
sales-tax laws, in some instances re- 
ducing rates; but in the main these 
changes had only a minor effect on 
tax collections. Exceptions to this 
generalization were New York State, 
which reduced individual income-tax 
rates by 25 percent; Delaware, which 
placed an additional tax of 1 percent 
on gross incomes; and California, 
which reduced its individual income- 
tax rates and lowered its sales tax 
from 3 to 2'4 percent. 

During 1944, several States made 
minor changes in their tax laws, par- 
ticularly those relating to tobacco and 
liquor taxes and business licenses. 
Kentucky enacted some legislation in 
connection with its property tax; Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey narrowed the 
tax-exempt status of federally owned 
property; Mississippi established a 6- 
percent severance tax on the produc- 
tion of oil in 1944; and Rhode Island 
increased by one-fourth the 2-percent 


sales tax on the gross earnings of its 
electric companies. 

In general, legislative enactments 
on taxation in 1945 were of a limited 
character. Six States passed new 
laws governing the sale of liquor or 
the distribution of liquor taxes, while 
Vermont increased its liquor-tax rates. 
Florida and Idaho imposed new ciga- 
rette taxes and Connecticut increased 
its cigarette-tax rates, but Delaware 
allowed its cigarette levies to expire. 
Idaho, Iowa, and Oklahoma increased 
gasoline-tax rates somewhat, while 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia continued 
the emergency increases in gasoline- 
tax rates imposed earlier. 


State Government Expenditures 


Expenditures by all State govern- 
ments, including grants and shared 
taxes paid to their subdivisions, in- 
creased from $4,508 million in 1940° 
to $4,642 million in 1944,‘ or less than 


* Excludes $556 million for employment 
security outlays but includes $219 million 
for retirement of general and revenue 
bonds. 

*Excludes $1,319 million for unemploy- 
ment compensation trust funds but in- 
cludes $225 million for debt retirement. 


Table 9.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1943-45 


[In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor pro- | Unemployment insurance 


grams 














Period . ” | | ‘ 

Federal in- | Federal civil-| _7 axes on State un- Federal un- | Railroad un- 
| surance con- | service con- | °@tTiers and employment employment employ ment 
| tributions! | tributions? | their em- contribu- taxes insurance 

| ployees tions 3 ‘ contributions 
Fiscal year: 
1943-44 $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 $267, 065 $1, 353, 272 $179, 909 $121, 518 
1944-45 1, 309, 919 486, 719 | 285, 038 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
5 months ended: 
November 1943 648, 356 287, 308 | 71,619 683, 012 25, 850 29, 125 
November 1944 671, 612 316, 600 | 88, 391 29, 656 35, 418 
November 1945 644, 236 | 373, 219 | 79, 121 29, 666 33, 719 
1944 
November 267, 340 24, 098 | 14, 414 143, 760 11, 154 | 1,110 
December 3, 974 24, 226 | 55, 235 5, 899 919 | 31, 761 
1945 | 
January 33, 275 | 1, 156 132, 093 13, 232 | 31 
February 229) 056 4, 679 127, 303 114, 251 | 724 
March 17, 640 65, 484 5 9, 728 31, 471 
April 41, 157 1, 465 | 2, 359 
May 315, 8, 587 ‘ 2, 215 
June.. 4, 591 60, 041 30, 013 
July 61, 501 1, 478 ¢ 50 
August 285, 803 8, 299 150, 319 12, 068 1, 369 
September 4,731 59, 397 5, 870 1, 768 31, 401 
October 54, 434 1, 468 122, 910 2, 551 54 
November 237, 766 | 8, 479 106, 116 10, 281 845 
1 Represents contributions of employees and clearing accounts. Data reported by State agencies, 
employers in employments covered by old-age and corrected to Jan. 11, 1946. 


survivors insurance. 

? Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year 

3’ Represents contributions plus penalties and 
interest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

§ Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 


3 percent. There was, however, a 
considerable amount of change in 
the outlays for particular types of 
expenditure. Direct expenditures 
were 5 percent lower in 1944, while 
outlays for grants and shared taxes 
increased 6 percent. Debt service 
charges declined 7 percent, and capi- 
tal outlays dropped 55 percent—from 
$725 million to $324 million. 

Expenditures for public assistance, 
including direct State outlays and 
grants to local governments, showed 
a very slight increase—from $939 
million to $944 million—but the com- 
position of public assistance expendi- 
tures changed considerably. General 
relief expenditures declined drasti- 
cally, while outlays for the three spe- 
cial types of assistance as well as for 
veterans increased. The rise in ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind resulted mainly from increases 
in payments to recipients. The num- 
bers of recipients remained approxi- 
mately the same in several States. 
while in others there was a decline in 
some categories, particularly in the 
number of children receiving assist- 
ance. 


Accumulated Balances 


The wartime improvement in tax 
revenues of State governments fre- 
quently led to a substantial excess of 
State income over State expenditures. 
These surpluses are reflected in the 
balances which have been accumu- 
lated by many of the States. Balances 
in general funds or in other operating 
funds held by the 48 States increased 
by $229 million during the fiscal year 
ended in 1943 and by $393 million in 
1944, and on June 30, 1944, aggregated 
more than $1 billion. On the same 
date, the States had an additional 
$469 million in their highway funds, 
and 13 States had set aside amounts 
totaling $106 million for special post- 
war purposes. Moreover, State gov- 
ernments as a whole reduced their 
net debt by $356 million from 1940 to 
1944. Their total debt amounted to 
$2,104 million, or $16.63 per capita in 
the middle of 1944. 

Although the size of the balances 
held by State governments may have 
changed somewhat during the fiscal 
years ended in 1945, it would seem 
probable that many State balances 
will be sufficient to meet the cost of 
capital outlays, at prewar rates, for 
nearly 3 years. This conclusion is 
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Table 10.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 


{In thousands] 








| : a. = | 












































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period : i Reimburse- | Net total of Cash with Credit of . 
Appropria- , ment for |U.S.Govern-| jc: << | Total assets 
| tions to trust Interest | Benefit pay- administra- ment secu- | disbursing | fund account at end of 
fund ! received ments 3 tive rities | Officerat | atend of period 
| | expenses 4 acquired § end of period period 
| | 
Somes, January 1937-November 1945__-_- $7, 665, 533 $537, 854 $902, 457 $166, 047 $6, 804, 281 2, 582 $288, 020 $7, 134, 883 
iscal year: 
re au ies 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
1944-45__- Sha nada alicia tea ictiinash kta 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
5 months ended 
EE nee pee a 648, 356 562 71, 233 13, 707 262, 051 27, 152 306, 237 | 4, 832, 27 
November 1944___._---- nathied e a 671, 612 3, 718 91, 350 11, 050 267, 964 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
November 1945-__-.- Ae ee 644, 236 9, 341 118, 971 13, 103 258, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
1944 
November-_-_-- Gudclukeentbadsiaes bibetnatiee 5 3 ae . 18, 996 | Se ees 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
J. sak ashinnaiean aaa iekitacclh de 3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
1945 | 
aa es ener — 33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 2, 307 —13, 000 7 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
February _.-..-..--- Ae Bi ae 222, 056 j........ 19, 431 SS ens ‘ 36 234, 12 6, 220, 899 
| TEE nik deinen anniie ini 17, 640 7, 673 22, 751 2, 307 200, 000 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
nite, PE 21, 820 RN eee 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
/ eee ‘ S35, Ge6 f....ccs0- | 22, 848 , re 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
EEE earner he 4, 591 105, 000 | 22, 354 2, 370 392, 447 32, 00 6, 613, 381 
ees . Janne —_— gina FF EEE | 23, 139 Sl ae eas 67, 048 6, 649, 267 
a Gir datids ‘ jae 285, 803 |.....-- 22, 888 2, 476 dmmeignii emus 325, 404 6, 909, 706 
September-__.....--- nets Se zg . eas. 4, 731 9, 242 23, 497 2, 476 | 273, 000 39, 351 6, 897, 7 
AEA EES RRIF OO Sa 4 25, 365 | i | ae 4 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
November-..........-- RS ae oe 237, 766 99 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
' ' 
1 Equals taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. ment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments for 
? Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. Figures in table do not 


redeemed, in month of redemption. reflect actual outlays in the respective years. ; ; 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 


4 Figures ber-December 19 additi sus skeeping adjus é 
igures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 








Railroad unemployment insurance 




































| | 
} ore : J | 
Total | Net totalof| Unex- State accounts account 
assets at | Treasury pended | - 
Period tenn of certificates | balance | | | Daa | beaut ls \ 
ial and bonds | atend | ” rs alance aract | Benefit alance 
period acquired ! | of period | Deposits | a 7 p. vod , | at end of | Deposits — pay- , at end of 
| eune | oawen period onee | ments | period #3 
Wh tol Ee ANG ae a2 * as rs Serle Pi 
Cumulative, January 1936-Novem | | | 
| RISE “ $7, 606, 978 | $7, 548, 173 $58, 804 $9, 095, 255 | $471, 554 | $2,635,844 | $6,931,019 | $532,819 | $34,429 | $45, 406 | $675, 957 
Fiscal year: } | | | | | 
arene ? 5, 878,778 | 1, 503, 000 8,778 | 1,349, 307 | 88, 526 | 60, 000 5, 380,403 | 109,375 8,001 | 591 498, 375 
1944-45_-_ aETES - 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 | 1, 256,003 | 113, 140 | 70,492 | 6,679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 | 785 | 636,150 
5 months ended: | | | 9 
November 1943. ..__. Knoekiich 36, 953 689, 000 10,953 | 677, 134 |. | 20,336 | 4,659,368 | 26, 213 |._.___. | 218 | 407,585 
November 1944. _- ce , 190 676, 000 4,190 | 651, 934 | 6 | 22,172 | 6,010,922} 31,876 | 69 | 179 | 539, 268 
November 1945. - ._- ee ..| 7,606, 978 241, 000 58, 804 | 554, 910 | 4,072 | 307,072 | 6,931,019 | 30, 347 381 787 675, 957 
} | 
| | 
1944 | | | } i = 
November-_......-- Sdcom 6, 550, 190 278, 000 4, 190 | ~ 4,593 | 6,010,922 | 999 cakes 45 | 539, 268 
BRONTE 6 oc nncswccnecs : 6, 583, 434 | 33, 000 4, 434 4,910 | 6,015,418 | 28, 585 | 216 53 | 568,016 
| | | 
1945 | B, 
I cSantactentncbeadnon 6, 674, 828 | 74, 000 21, 828 | 5 6, 102, 174 27 | 4, 637 | 100 | 572, 654 
RS a 6, 880, 453 | 220, 000 7, 453 | ot 6, 307, 239 | 652 |__- a 92| 573,214 
Mare Dish Cecaabidces 2 Ses 38, 000 | 3,989 | 6, 313, 317 28, 324 250 | 116 | 601,672 
6, 956, 109 25, 000 | 20, 109 6, 354, 135 324 |... 3 85 | 601, 974 
7, 226, 959 283, 000 | 7, 959 6. 622, 933 | 2,117 | , } 65 | 604,026 
7, 315, 258 88,173 | 8, 084 6,679,109 | 26,888 | 5, 330 | 96 | 636, 148 
J SIRE een 7, 372, 826 35,000 | 30, 653 .| 6, 726, 955 | | RES 41 645, 870 
August _-.-.......- ink 7, 610, 393 251, 000 | 17, 219 | 6, 963. i | eee | 41 647, 061 
Septem ber._.........-- _ 7, 596, 118 —20,000 | 22,944 | 6 334 28, 261 | 327 | 100 | 675, 582 
ae harem 7, 531, 594 —90, 000 48, 420 : d | 6, 856, 064 | 49 41 | 216 | 675, 528 
November-..........-- - : 7, 606, 978 65, 000 58, 804 183, 097 141 108, 283 | 6, 931, 019 | 760 13 | 388 675, 957 
| | | | | 


| 





1 Includes accrued interest. Minus figures represent redemptions. 3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance fund amounting to $47,649,000. 


account amounting to $106,476,226, of which $101,000 was transferred from Ken- ‘ P ’ ; 
tucky account in July and $71,6: 20 in October 1945. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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based on the assumptions that cur- 
rent revenues will prove sufficient to 
cover current operating expenditures 
and that substantial Federal grants 
will be available for highway con- 
struction. In addition, the improved 
financial position of State govern- 
ments should make it possible for 
them to float any necessary bond 
issues for new funds at relatively low 
rates of interest, thereby adding to 
their ability to finance public works 
and needed improvements. 

The improvement in financial sta- 
tus has not been evenly distributed 
among all States, however. Some, in- 
cluding California, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
New York, Delaware, the New England 
States, and a number of the South- 
eastern States, have enjoyed a con- 
siderably larger relative increase in 
accumulated balances than other 
States. Florida and Texas, for ex- 
ample, had relatively little increase. 
Texas was the only State to have an 
aperating deficiency in its general 
fund as late as the fiscal year 1944; 
it consolidated this deficiency into 
long-term bonds after the close of that 
fiscal year. 


Local Government Finances 


Although comprehensive data on lo- 
cal government finances are not avail- 
able for recent years, it is generally 
believed that the financial position 
of most local governments also im- 
proved somewhat during the war. 
Property levies have increased, and 
tax delinquency declined from a ratio 
of 8.70 percent in 1940 to 3.90 percent 
in 1944. Revenues from licenses have 
held up fairly well, and those from 
miscellaneous charges and fees have 
increased. Similarly, shares of State 
taxes and State grants—particularly 
those derived from such sources as 
general sales taxes, liquor and tobacco 
taxes, and corporate and individual 
income taxes—have increased in many 
instances. Local government expen- 


ditures do not appear to have risen 
in proportion to the rise in local rev- 
enues, despite increases in the cost of 
materials and in wage and salary 
rates. 

There is reason to believe that at 
least a part of the improved financial 
status of many local units of govern- 
ment will be maintained. Real-es- 
tate-tax collections, which usually 
supply about two-thirds of local reve- 
nues, are likely to rise in coming years 
by reason both of rising values of ex- 
isting properties and of the addition 
to the assessment rolls of newly con- 
structed industrial, commercial, and 
residential property. Some losses of 
local revenue may occur if State 
grants are decreased or if smaller 
shares of State-imposed consumer or 
income taxes are made available to 
local entities. Some local govern- 
ments, and particularly cities, have, 
however, been developing new revenue 
sources, including new service charges 
and new tax sources, such as special 
consumer and admission taxes and 
Philadelphia’s 1-percent gross income 
tax. 


State Fiscal Outlook 


The future financial prospects of 
State and local governments will be 
affected by several factors, of which 
the major one will undoubtedly be the 
direction of the national trend in gen- 
eral economic activity, income, and 
employment. State tax revenues in- 
creased during the war because of 
high production and consumption, 
rising business profits, and high levels 
of individual income. A drastic post- 
war decline in national income would 
adversely affect yields derived from 
consumption and individual income 
taxes, as well as collections from cor- 
porate income taxes. State govern- 
ment revenues will undoubtedly be 
aided by a higher level of gasoline con- 
sumption than was possible during the 
war; motor-fuel taxes are generally 
earmarked for highway purposes. 


State income taxes will be favorably 
affected to some extent by the reduc- 
tion in Federal income-tax rates, al- 
though the impact of this reduction 
will not be evenly distributed among 
the States. States levying income 
taxes may be classified into three 
groups, according to their deduction 
practices with respect to other taxes 
paid. Some States permit deductions 
for both Federal and State taxes; 
some permit deductions for Federal 
taxes but not for State taxes; and 
some do not allow deductions for 
either. The tax system in effect in 
each particular State will therefore 
determine the impact of lower Federal 
income-tax rates. The scope and na- 
ture of future Federal public work 
and grant-in-aid programs will also 
play a part in determining the finan- 
cial outlook for the States and their 
local governments. 


Another factor which will affect 
State government finances in the post- 
war period will be the State’s ability 
to adjust current operating costs to 
current revenues. The success of in- 
dividual units of government in doing 
this will depend, in part, on the extent 
of the increase in their expenditures 
during the war. Some jurisdictions 
raised their operating expenditures 
and grants to a level which they may 
find it very difficult to maintain. The 
low-income States, in particular, in- 
creased their operating expenditures 
considerably and, although they ex- 
perienced a concurrent substantial 
growth in revenues, some budgetary 
readjustments to new conditions may 
prove necessary. Other States may 
not have created sufficient reserves to 
bridge the transition period, when the 
need for capital improvements and 
resumption of deferred maintenance 
will reappear. State and local fi- 
nances will also be affected by the 
length of time required for reconver- 
sion of industry and by the volume 
and character of the migration which 
occurs in the postwar period. 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social S ecurity’ 


Social Security Board 


Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency; Section V, Social Security 
Board, 1945. Washington, U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1945, 117 pp. 
25 cents for Section V. 


In its tenth annual report to Con- 
gress the Social Security Board offers 
comprehensive recommendations for 
strengthening and extending the so- 
cial security program to meet needs 
and correct inequities disclosed in this 
first decade of operation. The De- 
cember issue of the BuLLetrin carried 
the Board’s recommendations (pp. 
2-6), with a brief statement of 
the reasons for these recommenda- 
tions, which are discussed in Part I 
of the report. Part II briefly outlines 
fiscal-year developments in the insur- 
ance and assistance programs under 
the Social Security Act and in gen- 
eral assistance. The appendix in- 
cludes tables on administrative and 
fiscal operations and on program op- 
erations in each State. 


BLANCHARD, RALPH H. Survey of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance. Bul- 
letins No. 1, 2, and 3. Washington: 
Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, 1945. 10 
pp. Processed. (Bureau Memoran- 
dum No. 62.) 

A study of the scope and extent of 
protection provided by private insur- 
ance companies against disability re- 
sulting from disease and nonindustrial 
accidents. The first of these bulletins 
(which are summarized in this issue, 
pp. 46-48), “deals with scope and 
method of the study; the second, with 
the amounts of premiums in different 
years; and the third, with the analysis 
of loss ratios.” Limited free distribu- 
tion to research workers and inter- 
ested institutions: apply to the Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fak, I. S.; SANDERS, BarKEv S.; and 
FEDERMAN, Davip. Disability Among 
Gainfully Occupied Persons; An In- 
troduction to Disability Insurance 


*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be di- 
rected to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Board or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Statistics. Washington: Social Se- 
curity Board, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, 1945. 60 pp. (Bu- 
reau Memorandum No. 61.) 


A brief and nontechnical introduc- 
tion to temporary and permanent dis- 
ability statistics which considers prev- 
alence, causes, duration, and special 
factors, such as age, sex, employment, 
and income, which influence the dis- 
ability rate. The statistics are based 
on special sickness and disability sur- 
veys and the experience of private in- 
surance companies and of social in- 
surance systems, here and abroad. 
Technical notes on methods and spe- 
cial problems are given in the ap- 
pendix. Limited free distribution to 
research workers and interested insti- 
tutions: apply to the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. SocraL Securiry BoarD. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Princi- 
ples Underlying the Suitable-Work 
Disqualification. Washington: The 
Bureau, 1945. 22 pp. Processed. 
(Attachment to Unemployment 
Compensation Program Letter No. 
101.) 

“A statement of the thinkings and 
conclusions of technicians in the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security con- 
cerning the principles and the appli- 
cation of the suitable-work refusal 
disqualifications,” which includes “a 
general discussion of the criteria 
common to all State laws...and... 
of the particular criteria which most 
agencies are bound by law to consider 
in determining suitability of work 
and good cause for work refusals.” 
Limited free distribution: apply to 
the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board, Washington 
25, D. C. 


U. S. Socrat Securiry BoarD. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT Security. Study 
of Personal and Occupational Char- 
acteristics of UC Claimants and 
Job Openings in Three Cities. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1945. 11 
pp. Processed. (Attachment to 
UCPL Letter No. 100.) 


A study based on a random sample 
of claimants in Atlanta, Georgia; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; and Trenton, New 
Jersey, during the week of October 8, 
1945, and during the 8 weeks, August 
4-September 29, 1945. (A summary 
of this study appeared in the Novem. 
ber 1945 BuLLeTIN, pp. 7-10.) Lim- 
ited free distribution: apply to the 
Bureau of Employment Security, So- 


cial Security Board, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


General 


HEERMAN, Ritz E. “Taxpayers’ Job.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 19, Nov. 
1945, pp. 61-62. 30 cents. 

Believes that the employees of 
charitable institutions and hospitals 
should be eligible for old-age insur- 
ance and unemployment benefits but 
that these benefits should be financed 
from general tax funds. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Mari- 

time Preparatory Technical Con- 


ference, Copenhagen, November 
1945. Report VI. Social Insur- 
ance. Montreal: The Office, 1945. 


65 pp. 

Contains the report of the Special 
Committee on Seafarers’ Insurance 
adopted at its London meeting in 
July 1945 and the proposals formu- 
lated by the ILO for inclusion in a 
draft scheme of seamen’s social insur- 
ance. Other conference reports deal 
with wages, hours of work, employ- 
ment, conditions of work, and sea- 
men’s welfare. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFice. Matters 
Arising Out of the Work of the 
Constitutional Committee. Part I. 
The Relationship of the I. L. O. to 
Other International Bodies. Mon- 
treal: The Office, 1945. 165 pp. 
(International Labour Conference. 
Twenty-Seventh Session, Paris, 
1945. ReportIV (1).) $1. 

Mexico. INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL 
Securo Socrat. El Seguro Social 
Mexicano y sus Perspectivas. Mex- 
ico City: 1945. 31 pp. 

Discusses the administration, bene- 
fits, investment of funds, and future 
extension of social security in Mexico. 
PuERTO Rico. DEPARTMENTO DEL TRA- 

BAJO. Legislacién Social de Puerto 

Rico. Edicién de 1944. Compilada 

y anotada por Vicente Geigel- 

Polanco. San Juan: Negociado de 

Publicaciones y Educaci6n Obrera, 

1945. 928 pp. 

A compilation of labor and social 
welfare legislation. 

“Resenha de la Instalacién del Comité 
Permanente de la Conferencia In- 
teramericana de Seguridad Social.” 





Beginning with the January 
1946 issue, the subscription price 
of the BULLETIN will be reduced 
to $1.50 a year in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico and 
$2.25 in other countries; the 
price of single copies will be 15 
cents. For all issues before 1946, 
the price of single copies remains 
20 cents. 
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Economia, Trabajo y Seguridad So- 
cial, Lima, Peru, Vol. 2, July—Aug. 
1945, pp. 313-326. 

Reviews the meeting of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference of Social Security 
held in Mexico City in July 1945, giv- 
ing the committee regulations 
adopted, the 1946 budget, and other 
committee actions. 


Ropricuez y Ropricvez, Jesus. “La 
Oficina de Estadistica del Instituto 
Mexicano del Seguro Social.” £Es- 
tadistica (Journal of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute), 
Mexico, Vol. 3, Sept. 1945, pp. 385- 
390. 

Describes the functions of the Office 
of Statistics of the Mexican Institute 
of Social Security. 

“O S.A. P.S.” Boletin do Ministério 
do Trabalho, Indistria e Comércio, 
Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 11, July 1945, 
pp. 249-278. 

The history, aims, administrative 
organization, and achievements of the 
Social Insurance Nutrition Service 
(Servico de Alimentacaéo da Previ- 
déncia Social), which provides low- 
cost food stores, restaurants, and 
other services for members of the so- 
cial insurance organizations of Brazil. 


Scuwartz, Harry. Seasonal Farm La- 
bor in the United States. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 
172 ~=ipp. (Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American 
Agriculture No. 11.) $2.25. 

Is concerned primarily with hired 
workers in the fruit and vegetable and 
sugar-beet industries. 

“Social Security Developments in Bel- 
gium.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 52, Oct. 1945, 
pp. 413-416. 50 cents. 

Summarizes recent social security 
legislation for miners and seamen. 
“Social Security Planning in Switzer- 

land.” International Labour Re- 

view, Montreal, Vol. 52, Oct. 1945, 

pp. 416-417. 50 cents. 

Outlines the proposals of a commit- 
tee of experts for revising the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. 
“The U. S. S. R. Social Insurance Bud- 

get for 1945.” International Labour 

Review, Montreal, Vol. 52, Oct. 1945, 

p. 412. 50 cents. 

WaccaMan, Mary T. “Developments in 
Civilian Family Allowances, 1944~— 
45.” Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 61, Nov. 1945, pp. 930- 
949. 30 cents. 

A world-wide survey of legislation 
and plans. 

“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social 
Security Bill of 1945.” Lawyers 
Guild Review, Washington, Vol. 5, 
July—Aug. 1945, pp. 221-243. 


A report, prepared by the National 
Committee on Social Legislation of the 
National Lawyers Guild, which re- 
views the reasons why an expanded 
social security program is necessary 
and analyzes the bill with particular 
reference to the health proposals. 


WITTE, Epwin E. “1944-1945 Pro- 
grams for Postwar Social Security 
and Medical Care.” Review of Eco- 
nomic Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., 
Vol. 27, Nov. 1945, pp. 171-188. $5 
a@ year. 

Reviews the recommendations for 
social legislation adopted by the ILO 
at its Philadelphia meeting and the 
legislation both proposed and adopted 
in Great Britain, Canada, and other 
countries, and discusses major pro- 
posals, Federal and State, for social 
security and medical care in the 
United States. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Hawalt. (TERRITORY) EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT System. Nineteenth 
Annual Report, June 30,1944. Hon- 
Olulu: 1945. 88 pp. (Publication 
No. 16.) 

“Last Employer and Occupation of 
Annuitants.” Monthly Review 
(Railroad Retirement Board), Chi- 
cago, Vol. 6, Dec. 1945, pp. 197-203. 
Processed. 

Tabulations showing distribution of 
all employee annuities according to 
annuitant’s last covered employer and 
occupation before retirement. 


Employment Security 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “Dispelling 
Illusions About Job Insurance.” 
Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, Washington, Vol. 44, 
Dec. 1945, pp. 412 f. 20 cents. 
Explains the theory underlying the 

unemployment compensation pro- 

gram and shows how employee, em- 
ployer, and community benefit when 

a worker is placed in a job which 

utilizes his highest skills. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Management Planning for Employ- 
ment Stabilization. New York: 
The Association, 1945. 23 pp. 
(General Management Series Num- 
ber 135.) 

Richard R. Deupree points out 
management’s responsibility for sta- 
bilizing employment; Murray W. La- 
timer considers the problem of de- 
fining a guaranteed annual wage and 
formulating a plan for it. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. California Employ- 
ment and Payrolls 1942 and 1943. 
Prepared by the Research and In- 


formation Section. Sacramento: 

The Department, 1945. 68 pp. 

A report of workers and wages cov- 
ered by the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act, classified by industry 
and county. 
CALIFORNIA. STATE RECONSTRUCTION 

AND REEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 

Second Report On Postwar Em- 

ployment in California. Sacra- 

mento: The Commission, 1945. 84 

pp. Processed. 

A survey of the special problems of 
California industries in determining 
ways of extending the amount and 
duration of employment. 

CaNADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. LEG- 
ISLATION BrancH. Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada: A Historical Out- 
line of the Principal Dominion and 
Provincial Labour Laws, August 
1945. Ottawa: The Department, 
1945. 33 pp. 

The statutes and regulations are 
peacetime measures, except in the 
section on industrial disputes. In- 
cludes material relating to unem- 
ployment insurance. 

ESKIN, LEONARD, and PEARLMAN, LESTER 
M. “ ‘Extra’ Workers in the Post- 
war Labor Force.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 61, Nov. 
1945, pp. 841-847. 30 cents. 
Estimates of the number and type 

in 1950. 

Financing American Prosperity: A 
Symposium of Economists. Paul T. 
Homan and Fritz Machlup, Editors. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945. 508 pp. $3. 

Papers by Benjamin M. Anderson, 
John M. Clark, Howard S. Ellis, Alvin 
H. Hansen, Sumner H. Slichter, and 
John H. Williams which discuss prac- 
tical ways and means by which public 
policy can aid in maintaining full em- 
ployment. Paul T. Homan contributes 
an introductory chapter while Fritz 
Machlup summarizes the different 
theories in a concluding chapter. 
LempiT, Oscar. Insurance for Postwar 

Jobs. New York: Hobson Book 

Press, 1945. 64 pp. $2. 

Proposes to stabilize jobs within in- 
dustry by an insurance contract be- 
tween the employer and the insurance 
fund. 

Mosuer, Ira. “Full Employment Plus 
for America.” Dun’s Review, New 
York, Vol. 53, Nov. 1945, pp. 11-14 ff. 
35 cents. 

Believes that we can have full em- 
ployment, better wages, and a rising 
standard of living within the frame- 
work of economic freedom. Outlines 
specific measures for preventing de- 
pression and unemployment. 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 

MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
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SATION. Changes in the Population 

of Employers. Covered by the Penn- 

sylvania Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law 1940-1944. Harrisburg: 

The Department, 1945. 5pp. Proc- 

essed. (Statistical Information 

Bulletin No. 49.) 

“Planning and Paying for Full Em- 
ployment.” International Postwar 
Problems, New York, Vol. 2, Oct. 
1945, entire issue. $1. 

Among the papers submitted by 
participants at a conference called by 
the American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs are the follow- 
ing: Toward a Full Employment Pro- 
gram, by Albert Halasi; Principles of 
Full Employment, by Margaret F. W. 
Joseph; Full Employment Without 
Public Works, 
Without Public Debt, and Without 
Inflation, by Frank D. Graham; Pros- 
perity, Democracy and Planning, by 
Carl Landauer; Functional Debt, by 
Abba P. Lerner. 


STANGROOM, Eric. “Limitations of Un- 
employment Insurance.” Cana- 
dian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 21, Dec. 
1, 1945, pp. 25-29. 25 cents. 

The special assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour considers that 
maintenance of purchasing power 
and redistribution of income are not 
primary functions of unemployment 
insurance. 

“Suitability of Job Offer as Requisite 
to Unemployment Insurance.” 
The Monitor (Official Publication 
of Associated Industries of New 
York State, Inc.), Buffalo, Vol. 32, 
Nov. 1945, pp. 1-2. $1 a year. 
Statement of policy by the Unem- 

ployment Insurance Advisory Coun- 

cil for Guidance of Administrators. 

“Unemployment and Sickness Bene- 
fits Act.” New South Wales Indus- 
trial Gazette, Sydney, Vol. 78, Aug. 
1945, pp. 169-171. 

Summarizes the unemployment and 
sickness benefits under the new act, 
which went into effect July 1, 1945. 
“Unemployment Assistance and Re- 

training Program in Belgium.” 

Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 61, Nov. 1945, pp. 949-952. 

30 cents. 


U. S. BoARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. Jobs, Pro- 
duction, and Living Standards. 
Washington: The Board, 1945. 85 
pp. (Postwar Economic Studies, 
No.1.) 25 cents. 

Papers by E. A. Goldenweiser, Ever- 
ett E. Hagen, and Frank R. Garfield. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. DIVISION 
OF LABOR STANDARDS. Labor Offices 
in the United States and Canada, 
July 1, 1945. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 28 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 74.) 


XUM 


Without Taxation,’ 


A directory of Federal and State 
labor agencies and officials. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ARROWSMITH, Mary NoEut. “Can State 
Welfare Be Integrated?” Better 
Times, New York, Vol. 27, Dec. 1945, 
pp. 4,12. 15 cents. 

Analyzes the problems involved in 
harmonizing the recommendations of 
the Ostertag and Moore committees 
for reorganizing the welfare system of 
New York State. 

Evans, Louis. “Providing Institu- 
tional Care for Recipients of Public 
Assistance.” Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 3, Nov. 1945, pp. 248-253. 
50 cents. 

Summary of the report made for the 
Special Joint Subcommittee of the 
Welfare Policy Committee and the 
Medical Care Committee to study the 
granting of public assistance to in- 
mates of public institutions. 
GARRETT, ANNETTE. Counseling Meth- 

ods for Personnel Workers. New 

York: Family Welfare Association 

of America, 1945. 187 pp. $2. 

HILLIARD, RAaymMonp H. “Public Assist- 
ance for the Blind in Illinois.” 
Illinois Medical Journal, Chicago, 
Vol. 88, Oct. 1945, pp. 199-202. 

The Director of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission outlines what the 
State is doing for the blind. 

“The 1945 Conference in Print of the 
National Conference of Jewish So- 
cial Welfare.” Jewish Social Serv- 
ice Quarterly, New York, Vol. 22, 
Sept. 1945, entire issue. $1.50. 
Includes papers on case work, child 

guidance, the relation of the family 

agency to the veteran, family agency 
service for the aged, and intake pro- 
cedures in homes for the aged. 


POTTER, ELLEN. “Health and Welfare 
Services.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 242, Nov. 
1945, pp. 139-148. $2. 

One of a symposium on Building 
the Future City, this article dis- 
cusses the scope and direction of 
health and welfare services. 


WAYNE CouNTY, MICHIGAN. BOARD OF 
SocraL. WELFARE. The Wayne 
County Department of Social Wel- 


fare. Detroit: 1945. 35 pp. 
WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. “A Platform 
for Public Welfare.” Public Wel- 


fare, Chicago, Vol. 3, Nov. 1945, pp. 

242-247. 50 cents. 

The 12-point program formulated 
by the Association’s Welfare Policy 
Committee and, adopted by the Board 
of Directors as the Association policy. 


Woopson, MarGaretT. Income and 
Living Arrangements of Recipients 


of Old-Age Assistance in North 
Carolina. Raleigh: North Carolina 
State Board of Public Welfare, 
1945. 16 pp. Processed. (Infor- 
mation Booklet No. 5.) 


Health and Medical Care 


Baver, Louis H. “Medical Care for 
the American People.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 129, Dec. 1, 1945, pp. 
945-949. 25 cents. 

Shows how the implementation of 
the AMA program would provide bet- 
ter medical care for the Nation than 
compulsory health insurance. The 
same issue of the Journal contains a 
factual analysis of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell health bill (pp. 963- 
968) and an editorial condemning the 
bill (pp. 950-953). 

“Do You Favor President Truman’s 
Proposal for Expansion of our So- 
cial Insurance System to Provide 
Medical Care, With Workers Free 
to Select Their Own Physicians?” 
United States News, Washington, 
Vol. 19, Dec. 7, 1945, pp. 44-48; Dec. 
14, 1945, pp. 51-53. 15 cents each 
issue. 

Thomas Parran, Morris Fishbein, 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Ernst P. Boas, 
Edwin E. Witte, Albert Linton, and 
others give their opinions. 

“Expect Truman Health Program to 
be a Dud.” The National Under- 
writer, Chicago, Vol. 49, Nov. 23, 
1945, p. 1. 20 cents. 

Sees little chance of any congres- 
sional action. 

GRATTAN, C. HarTLEy. “Unions In- 
crease Demands for Employer-Fi- 
nanced Benefits.” Barron’s, New 
York, Vol. 25, Dec. 10, 1945, pp. 3 f. 
25 cents. 

A survey of recent trends in union 
proposals for welfare funds. 

“Group Medicine: A Discussion of the 
Economics of Medical Care.” Mod- 
ern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 65, Nov. 
1945, pp. 44-61. 35 cents. 

Social Significance, by G. M. Mac- 
kenzie; Integration Is the Keynote, 
by Alfred Angrist; Fundamental 
Problems, by A. G. Stasel; It Works at 
Permanente, by Sidney Garfield; In 
Rural Areas, by H. Clifford Loos; 
Changing Economics, by A. L. Cur- 
tin; In the Hospital, by John B. 
Pastore. 

“A Health Program for America.” 
Social Action, New York, Vol. 11, 
Nov. 15, 1945, entire issue. 15 cents. 
Discusses the inequalities and de- 

ficiencies in our medical services and 

outlines the more important health 
legislation pending in Congress. 

Francis W. McPeek, Allan M. Butler, 

Charles L. Hyser, and Claude Pepper 

contributed to the issue. 
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KoRNHAUSER, ARTHUR. “Should We 
Have Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance?” American Magazine, New 
York, Vol. 141, Jan. 1946, pp. 40-41 f. 
25 cents. 

The American Magazine Poll of Ex- 
perts shows that 60 percent favor a 
compulsory health insurance program. 
“Medical Care Provisions of Ohio’s 

Public Assistance Program Analyzed 

in Revised Division Manual.” Ohio 


State Medical Journal, Columbus, 

Vol. 41, Nov. 1945, pp. 1048—-1056. 

30 cents. 

Excerpts from the section on medi- 
cal care setting forth the policies and 


regulations relating to medical and 

hospital service for public assistance 

and general relief recipients. 

MENDELL, MartHA. “A Prescription 
for Health Security.” The Compass, 
New York, Vol. 27, Nov. 1945, pp. 
5-7. $1 a year. 

Favors the passage of the Wagner- 

Murray-Dingell bill. 

OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Medical Resources in 
Oklahoma, July 1945. Oklahoma 
City (?): The Department, 1945. 
6 pp., 12 tables and charts. Proc- 
essed. 


SaRTAIN, GERALDINE. “Health Insur- 


ance—Pro and Con.” Independent 
Woman, New York, Vol. 24, Nov. 
1945, pp. 306-307. $1.50. 


SoutTH AFRICA. DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
INTERIOR. Report of a Committee 
Appointed by the Public Service 
Commission to Enquire into a Med- 
ical Benefit Scheme for the Union 
Public Service. Pretoria: Govt. 
Printer, 1945. 46 pp. 

“To Our Better Health.” 
Guide, Washington, Vol. 
1945, pp. 3-5. 5 cents. 
Shows why the health of the rural 

population is poor and discusses ways 

of improving rural medical care. 


Consumers’ 
11, Nov. 
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